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Historical and archaeological resources constitute one of the 
most valued and yet one of the more fragile assets of any community. 

The discovery, preservation and protection of historical objects, the 
interpretation from them of the stories of the past, and the use of 
these stories and objects by present and future generations to give 
substance to our heritage, are intimate parts of the processes whereby 
mankind builds and maintains a continuing civilization. 

The processes through which our history is assembled do not 
occur by themselves. Particularily in a young society there is a need 
through public examination to reflect upon the mechanisms that are in 
use and if necessary, to devise new and better ways to discover, pre- 
serve and remember the past. After sentiments like this had been 
expressed to the Government and to the Environment Conservation Authority, 
a Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Arch- 
aeological Resources in Alberta was appointed by the Authority in June 
1971. 

The Public Advisory Committee was under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
R.G. Forbis. Other members on it were Dr. H. Dempsey, Mr. R. Harrison, 
Mr. G.W. Farmilo, Dr. A. Bryan, Dr. L. Bayrock, Chief John Snow, Mr. A. 
Johnston, and Mr. J. MacGregor. The Committee was asked to investigate 
the need for and make recommendations regarding appropriate legislation 
and administrative mechanisms to ensure adequate protection for histori- 
cal and archaeological resources in Alberta. 

Early in 1972 the Environment Conservation Authority was requested 
by the Honourable Horst Schmid, Minister of the Department of Culture, 
Youth and Recreation, and by the Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the 
Department of the Environment, to hold public hearings on the Conservation 
of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta as a prelude to the 
possible introduction of legislation on the subject. 

To assist in the work of the public hearings, the Public Advisory 
Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 


eee 


nrepared several documents including: (1) a position paper, (2) a com- 
prehensive background report, and (3) a bibliography of further references 
that might assist in the preparation of submissions to the hearings. 

In its position paper, the Committee outlined its views of the 
pnilosophy, concept and principles around which legislation could be 
developed. The Committee also presented to the Authority a full report 
of its studies into the nature and extent of the historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in Alberta, the forces that can destroy them and the 
methods of preservation that have been adopted elsewhere. Suoported by 
the excellent repots it had from its Advisory Committee, the Authority 
then held hearings during “May and June, 1972, in Lethbridge, Calgary, 
and Edmonton. The briefs and submissions presented at the hearings are 
availatle to the pubiic in detailed transcripts and in summary form. The 
Report and Recommendations of the Authority on the hearings are presented 


to the Ministers for release by them. 


DR. W. R. Trost, Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Environment Conservation Authority had been requested jointly 
by the Minister of the Environment, the Honourable William J. Yurko, and 
the Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation, the Honourable Horst A. Schmid 
to hold public hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources in Alberta. 

On the assumption that the cultural heritage of Alberta is one of 
its most valued and important assets, the public can be expected to have an 
interest in seeing that these resources are preserved, since their destruction 
would be an irreplaceable loss for all future generations. 

The hearings were to gather the public views on these matters 
especially as regards legislation, programs and public education to ensure 
that sites, structures and objects of historical and archaeological value 


are preserved. 


Pre-Hearing Preparation 
In June, 1971, the Environment Conservation Authority had appointed 


a public advisory committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources, to study the subject. 

As a result of their studies, the Committee under Chairman Dr. R.G. 
Forbis, submitted a Report to the Authority in March, 1972. 

The Committee also prepared a Position Paper on proposed legislation 
and a Prospectus for the public hearings. 

These three documents were immediately made available to the public. 
A fourth document which represented a proposed "Historical and Archaeological 
Sites Protection Act" was also submitted by them to the Authority. 

Considerable effort was put into ensuring an adequate response from 
the public. On March 23rd a Press Conference was held at Edmonton and a 
press release mailed out to all provincial daily and weekly newspapers. The 
dates and places of the hearings were announced as follows: 

Lethbridge - May 25th, 1972 

Calgary - May 29th, 1972 

Edmonton - June Ist, 1972 

Numerous associations, civic and municipal organizations, archaeological 
and historical societies, ethnic, religious and special interest groups, as 
well as a number of professional and amateur historians and archaeologists 
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were then tendered a written invitation to participate and supplied with a 
copy of each of the three documents produced by the Committee. 

During the intervening two months paid advertisements appeared in 
all the major daily and weekly newspapers, several spot announcements were 
made over local radio stations, and a 30 second "Commercial" type film was 
run by the major T.V. stations at Edmonton and Calgary. 

The Report of the Committee attempted to provide an objective 
analysis of the nature and extent of historical and archaeological resources 
in Alberta, of the forces that bring about their destruction, and of methods 
for preservation that have been adopted elsewhere to conserve these resources. 

The Position Paper indicated the philosophy, concept and principles 
around which legislation could be developed and the Prospectus gave a brief 
description of the scope of the subject matter of the hearings, its back- 
ground, and the present and future considerations which were relevant. 


The Public Hearings 

At each of the hearings the session was opened with an introductory 
address by the Chairman of the Authority who outlined the role of the Public 
Advisory Committee in the preparatory work for the hearings. He then called 
on a member of the Committee to present their position paper to the public. 

Three members of the Committee were present at each session and they 
responded to questioning by the Authority on the contents of their submission. 
Later, after the presentation of each brief they assisted the Authority in 
questioning those who h-d made submissions, in order to fully elucidate 
the concepts and opi~' 3s put forward by them. 

In total there were forty-five briefs presented at the three 
hearings. 


Supplementary Submissions 
A number of briefs were forwarded to the Authority by individuals 


or representatives of organizations who were unable to attend the hearings. 
In addition a number of communications were received both prior to and after 
the hearings which either commented on a specific point or indicated general 
support for and agreement with the aims of the public hearings. The total 
number of these supplementary submissions was thirty-two. 
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Reports of the Hearings 
A verbatum transcript of all the oral submissions as well as the 


discussions was compiled from tape recordings of each of the hearings. It 
is not published but is available for inspection by anyone at the offices 
of the Authority. 
A complete videotape record was also made and from this a 1 hour 
long documentary for released to the Educational T.V. systems is prepared. 
The Proceedings recorded in this volume consist of all the written 
submissions received by the Authority on the subject plus the discussions 
which followed those that were presented orally at the hearings. This volume 
is available to the public at a nominal cost of $3.00 per copy. 
A summary of the hearings is also available at no cost to the public. 
The final document is the Report and Recommendations of the Authority 
and this will be presented to the Ministers of the Environment, and Culture, 
Youth and Recreation, as well as the Council. It is a confidential document 
until it is tabled in the house when it will become freely available to the 
public on request to the Authority. 
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REPORT AND POSITION PAPER 
ON The 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITEE 


FACULTY OF ARIS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


March 16, 1972. 
Dr. Walter hk. Trest, Chairman ; 
Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 1O7 Street 
EDMONTON, Alberta 


Dear Dr. Trost, 


I have the honour to submit the accompanying report, entitled 
"The Conservation of Historical and. Archaeological Resources in Alberta", 
which has been prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation 
of Historical and Archaeological Resources for the Environme~t Conservation 
Authority. In this report, the Committee has attempted tc _~ovide an 
Objective analysis of the nature and extent of historical «:.. archaeological 
resources in Alberta, of the forces that may bring about their destruction, 
and of methods for preservation that have been adopted elsewhere to conserve 
these resources. 


The Committee recommends that the report be made available for public 
distribution. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Wri. 
R.G. Forbis, Chairman, Public 


Advisory Committee on Historical 
and Archaeological Resources 
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THE PROJECT, 


Hoi REQUEST FOR STUDY 


On June 21, 1971, in response to a submission sent to the 
Government of Alberta by the Canadian Archaeological As- 
socation, Dr. W.R. Trost, Chairman of the Environment 
Conservation Authority, established a Public Adviscry Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Historical & Archaeological 
Resources. Those who have served on the Committee on a 
voluntary basis have teen R.G. Forbis, Chairman; k.f. Dempsey, 
Vice-Chairman; R.C. Harrison, Secretary; and L.A. Bayreck, 
A.L. Bryan; A.W. Farmilo; Alex Johnston; J.G. MacGregor; 

and John Snow. 


1.2 PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 


The Committee was guided by its terms of reference: To 
study and make recommendations on legislation and programs 
desirable for the conservation of historical ana 
archaeological resources. 


1.3. THE RATIONALE 


After due consideration and examination, the Committee 
concluded that the need for effective legislation and 
positive programs was clear. The Committee is acreed that 
the cultural heritage of Alberta is one of its most valuec 
and important assets. The public has an interest in seeing 
that these resources are preserved for their scientific, 
educational aesthetic and recreational values, and that 

the destruction of these resources would be an irreplace- 
able loss for all future generations. It is therefore 
essential that action be taken, through legislation, pro- 
grams and public education, to assure that sites, structures 
and objects of historical and archaeological value are 
preserved. 


1.4 GENERAL APPROACH 


In order to draw tcgether the information and background 


data, the Committee undertook a number of tasks: 


1: 
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Acquired and examinec legislation and proposed legis- 
lation from a number of Canadian provinces, American 
states, and federal governments of North America, Europe 
and Africa. 

Invited persons with a specialized knowledge or back- 
ground in historical and archaeological preservation 
programs to attend meetings and to present their views. 
Examined existing Federal and Provincial legislation 
which has any bearing upon historical and archaeological 
sites in Alberta. 

Acquired and examined literature and policy statements 
from such organizations as UNESCC, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, and other national and inter- 
national bodies. 

Formulated courses of action, through legislation and 
through programs, which might effectively preserve 

and utilize significant sites and objects. 


1.5 DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of its study, the Committee decided that 


historical and archaeological sites may include parcels 


of land, structures, buildings, or remains which are 


evidence of man's presence in Alberta; and that historical 


and archaeological objects are those related to such sites. 


Sh PaaS 
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ORIGIN ARG EXTENT ‘CF SITES 


Sites, structures and rerains cf historical ane archaeological 
interest which exist in Alberta have been created Ly our 
earlier inhabitants. These sites may rance in time frem 
Paleo-Indian carpsites cf rore than ter thousand years acc 
tc cabins cf picreer settlers built within the present 
century. Alberta's recorded histcry aces back only scre 
2CO years when Fnthony tenday of the Fudscn's Bay Co. first 
visited the area, yet its prehistory of native cccupaticr. 
is centuries olc. In total, these sites and structures 
form a picture of the pecple and events which rake up the 
historical heritage of flberta. 


Cale ARCHAECLOGICAL PESCUPCES 


Archaeological sites include any locus of prehistcric 
activity; in Alberta these generally dete from the tire 
before 180C £.C. They incluce fincspots of single arti- 
facts; larce corpasites of the prehistcric Irdian tribes; 
buffalo jumps; cairns; tipi rings; pictographs; end other 
manifestations, either on the surface or beneath it. 
Archaeological disccveries extend the reccre of rar's hat- 
itation in Alberta back at least 10,CCO years. ‘hile this 
is considerably lcncer than tre historicai record, it is 
far more incomplete. The prehistcric occupants were 
primarily ncradic hunters, fishers and gatherers, ara 
little of what they left behind has stood the test of tire. 


Prehistcric occupation was rost intensive ir the pleins 
area, as the buffalo previdec a larce and depencatle focc 
resource over a lone fericd cf time. The forestec country 
in the north provided a less reliable and consiceratly 
smaller food reserve. In the mountains, occupation was 


virtually lirited to the valleys. 


According to the Council for Canadian Archaeology, it is 
impossible to estimate the extent of archaeological re- 
sources anywhere in Canada, and Alberta is no exception. 
But they must be enormous. Even if one postulates cnly 
50,000 individuals living at one time, the number of pre- 
historic inhabitants of Alberta through time would be at 
least 15,090,000 (50,000 multiplied 3 generations per 
century, multiplied by 100 centuries). Each individual was 
a tool maker. 


The main problem inherent in directly estimating the 

extent of archaeological resources is that site inventories 
have just begun. But some indication is possible based 

on an intensive but still incomplete survey in 1969 and 
1970 of the City of Calgary. Archaeologists located 162 
sites; previous to that time, only 5 were known. The list 
of 162 sites (half of which, incidentally, have now been 
destroyed) does not of course include sites still buried 
and invisible in the earth. From these figures, it is 
evident that only the grossest estimate of the number of 
archaeological sites in Alberta is possible. Several 
hundreds of thousands may be present, although only a 

small fraction is worthy of preservation or salvage. 

The Palaeo-Indians were the first inhabitants of Alberta. 
They hunted large animals, of which many species are now 
extinct but which inhabited the area after the huge glaciers 
retreated to the north. These people, who lived in the 
area from the time of man's first occupation until about 
5,000 years ago, can be most easily traced today by their 
projectile points. Most common of these are the Clovis 
points, a unique example being found in a trench during 
street construction in Lethbridge; the Folsom points, which 
to date have been found in Alberta only on the surface; 

and the Yuma points, examples of which have been found in 
situ near Taber and Gleichen, 


No human remains or extensive camps of these ancient people 
have yet been found. 


The next group to occupy the area were the Meso-Indians, 
who were here from about 5,000 years ago until about 1,500 
years ago. A number of sites have been found in Alberta to 
show that these people lived primarily upon the buffalo and 
other big game. Among the discoveries in Alberta are 

hints of a copper culture, as revealed by a cresent- 

shaped artifact made of native copper found near Castor. 
Projectile points from this period have distinctive 
characteristics and are identified as Oxbow, McKean, 
Pelican Lake, and Besant Points. 


The most recent peoples to occupy Alberta were the Neo- 
Indians, who were the immediate ancestors of the present 
tribes of this region. Much of the archaeological work 
which has been conducted in Alberta has been concentrated 
on these people. One of the most productive types of site 
has been the buffalo jump, which was a cliff over which the 
animals were driven to their death. A particularly rich 
site, although one which has been heavily vandalized, is 
the Old Women's Buffalo Jump, west of Cayley. As a result 
of cultural deposits over 20 feet deep, continuous oc- 
cupation of the area can be traced for about 1,500 years. 
Like a calendar of events, the layers of buffalo bones in- 
termingled with stone projectile points and tools, give a 
unique picture of the developments and changes in native 
culture. 


This recent period also is one which produced native 
paintings and carvings upon stone cliffs and walls. Writing- 
on-Stone, east of Milk River, is rich in picture writings 

~ of buffalo, horses, pre-horse men bearing large shields, 

and other illustrations. These, too, are being badly 

damaged by vandals. Other evidences are tipi rings which 

are found in many places on the plains; large stone cairns 
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which may have had a religious significance; boulders laid 
out on the ground to form imaces of men and animals; and 
campsites which are often found in cutbanks and along river 
valleys. In a few areas there also were unique formations, 
such as large glacial erratics, which were venerated by 

the Indians; offerings often were left at these places and 
religious markings placed upon the stones. 


2.2 HISTORICAL RESOURCES 


Historical sites may be defined as localities, buildings 
and structures (1) that are associated with events that 
have made a significant contribution to the broad patterns 
of history; (2) that are associated with the lives of per- 
sons significant in the past; (3) that embody the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of a type, period, or method of 
architectural construction; or (4) that have yielded, or 
may be likely to yield, information important in history. 
The extent of historical resources in Alberta is at present 
unknown. During the past two years, however, the Pro- 
vincial Museum and Archives has completed a partial in- 
ventory in conjunction with the National Historic Sites 
Service. The inventory, primarily of sites in central Alberta, 
consists of a record of about 8,000 sites, some 300 of 
which are deemed exceptionally worthy of preserving. 

Plans are afoot to complete the survey for the entire 
province; until that is done, only a wild guess can be 
made. Perhaps several hundred sites will ultimately be 
found to be worthy of preservation, and many more will 
require some action in the form of recording plans and 
preparing illustrative material. 


From the time the white man built his first trading post 
in Alberta in the late 1700's, he has left his mark upon 
this province. Along such watercourses as the North 
Saskatchewan, Peace and Athabasca Rivers are numerous 
trading post sites, reminders of the battle between the 
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North West Co. and Hudson's Bay Co. for rich furs of the 
area. Some of these sites already have been set aside as 
Provincial Parks, but pot hunting and vancelisr is not 
uncommon. Felatively few of these sites fave ectually Leen 
excavated. 


Following the tracers were the missicnaries, who built 
churches at many places throuchout the prevince. In sore 
cases, the original buildines have survived and are beinc 
preserved by private or public Ecdies. fArcne these ere 

Father Lacombe's mission at St. Albert; Rev. John "cCoucell's 
mission at Morley; the McDcugall Church in Ecrenton; anc St. 
Charles Mission at Cunvegan. Other missions, such as Victcria 
and Rundle's Mission at Pigeon Lake, have lost their 

Original structures but are preserved as sites. 


With the opening of the West, commencing in about 1°86, 

many more structures were built and have survived. The 
original ranch-house of the Cochrane Panch west of Calcary; 
the Oxley Ranch west of Pulteney; the block-house, built 

for the Riel Rebellion in 1885, north of tietaskiwin; the 
John Walter house at the ferry crossing in Edmonton; and 

the original home of Charles Cra Card, who broucht the first 
Mormons into Alberta in 1€@7 -- these are tut a few examples. 
For this period many cf the impcrtant sites consist cf lcc 
or stone buildings, many of them being located in or near 
urban areas. Scme, such as the buildines and stockaces of 
Fort Edmonton, were torn down as early as 1915 tc rake way 
for urban development. However, as recently as 1°€9, the 
first home of Senator James Loucheed wes derclisrec in 
Calgary. 


During the Twentieth Century, mary rore sites of historical 
interest have been created. Some of these reflect the 

large immigration fror Europe, giving us structures which 

are unique or important to such croups as Lkrainiens, 
Germans, French, and Scandinavians, as well as many relicicus 
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aroups includina Eastern rite churches, Protestant and 
Catholic churches, and Hiutterite colonies. 


The sur total of fur trading posts, missions, Mounted Police 
forts, ranch houses, homesteads, churches, ethnic structures, 
early industries and public buildings gives us a cross 
section of the histcry and culture of Alberta. Added to 

this are the homes of such famous people as Premier Puther- 
ford and Sir Frederick Haultain; the sites of historic 

events such as the signing of the Blackfoot Treaty; and 

the myriad network of pioneer trails and water routes used 

ty early picneers. In some places, the original Calgary- 
Edmonton trai! car still be seen. 


Some of these sites and structures are being preserved, 

but others are being destroyed through neglect. Still 
others have rct yet been discovered and remain in danger 

as lone as their existence is unknown. Only within the 
last few years has any attempt been mace to create an 
inventory of historic and prehistoric sites. None of these 
Surveys has progressed beyond the preliminary stages. 
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EXISTING PROVINCIAL LEGISLATICN IN ALBERTS 


Concern for the protection cf historicel arc erchaeolccical 
sites in Alberta is tarely expressed in present jegisletion. 
Archaeological sites and objects are rect specifically rer- 
tioned, but rather are reaardec either eas neturel resources 
or as remains of historical or scientific interest. The 
law does recognize scme kistcric sites on lancs cwrec by 
the Crown, and does protect ther to the extent of Piece 
persons to obtain permission from the epsrceria euthority 
to enter, explore or excavate provincia! jerds for rerairs 
of historical or scientific interest. 


The historic Sites Aaviscry Committee esteblisred uncer the 
Alberta Heritage Fct, advises the “inister cn ei] retters 
related to historic sites; apparently it cverleps tc sere 
extent with the Provincial Ferks Ecarc, which aisc essists 
its Minister in formulating pclicies for the écriristratior 
and development of histcrical sites erc raturz: erees 

At present, legislation reoulatino activities cn fuLric 
lands is inadequate to prevent cestructicr cf Fistoricel 
and archaeological resources, whether or 2 srail sceleé cr 
large. 


Relevant sections of current lecislatior., summerizec atove, 
are provided in the followint extracts: 


The Public Lands Act, 19€€ 


20. (1) The Minister may authorize any person 
(a) to enter upon cr occupy public janc for 4 stated 
period for the purpose cf 
(i) conducting eprraisels, inspections, analyses 
inventories or cther investigations cf the 
natural resources which rey exist thereon, or 
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(ii) explorina for or excavating fossil remains 
or objects of geological, ethnological, 
historical or scientific interest. 


The Provincial Parks Act, 1964. 


2 VinathrswAct. 

(b) “disposition” means an instrument heretofore or 
hereafter entered into or issued by which any 
estate or interest in any public lands contained 
within the boundaries of a park, historical site, 
natural area or wilderness area is granted by or 
on behalf of the Crown to any person; 

(d) "Historical site" means land established as a 
histcrical site pursuant to this Act. 

4. (1) There shall be a Board called the Provincial Parks 
Board. 

(4) The Board shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister for the purpose of assisting him to for- 
mulate policies for the administration and develop- 
men of parks, historical sites, natural areas 
and wilderness areas. 

7. the Minister may 

(a) declare a structure or object or any natural 

thing to be an "historical object". 
8. The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
(a) by regulation 
(i) designate land that is owned by or leased to 
the crown as a park, historical site, natural 
area or wilderness area and declare the name 
by which it is to be known, and 
(ii) increase or decrease the area of land de- 
Signated as a park, historical site, natural 
area or wilderness area. 
9. The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make regulations 
with respect to parks, historical sites, natural areas and 
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wilderness areas 
(h) governing the exploration for and excavation of 

fossils and other objects of geological, ethnological 
historical or scientific interest. 

11. Except as otherwise provided in these regulations, 

The Game Act, The Forests Act, 19€1 and The Public Lands 

Act apply to parks, historical sites, natural areas and 

wilderness areas. 


Bakes Other Provincial Acts 


The Alberta Heritage Act, 1970, authorized the establish- 
ment of the Provincial Museum and Archives for the purpose 
of preserving and promoting the appreciation and knowledae 
of the heritage of Alberta. The various provisions are 
largely designed to provide for the internal operations 

of the Museum and Archives. 

The Alberta Heritage Act, however, also establishes 

"The Historic Sites Advisory Committee" to advise the 
Minister on all matters related to historic sites, pre- 
sumably regardless of whether or not such sites are germane 
to the purposes of the Museum and Archives. The committee 
has on occasion extended advice on archaeological sites. 
The Glenbow-Alberta Institute Act, 1966, authorizec the 
Institute to promote and encourage the acquisition and 
diffusion of knowledge of man, his arts, his history and 
the nature of the world in which he lives, in such a manner 
as to best serve the educational and cultural needs of 
Alberta. The regulations, again, govern the internal op- 
eration of the Institute, not activities of the general 
public. 


3.2 LEGISLATION APPLICABLE TO FEDERAL LANDS IN ALBERTA 
The Indian Act, in addition to prohibiting trespass on 
reserves, prohibits any person from acquiring title to, 
removing, utilating and destroying an Indian arave house; 
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a carved grave pole, a totem pole, a carved house post; or 
a rock embellished with paintings or carvings, unless these 
chattels are manufactured for sale by Indians. Further, 

no person may remove or permit anyone to remove from a 
reserve, minerals, stone, sand, gravel, clay or soil, 
without the consent of the Minister. 

The Historic Sites and Monuments Act authorizes the 
Minister to mark or commemorate historic places. He may 
acquire historic places or lands for historic museums, 

and provide for the administration, preservation and 
maintenance of any historic places or museums. 

The National Parks Act empowers the Governor in Council 

to make such regulations as he deems expedient to preserve, 
control and manage the parks. No person is permitted to 
deface any natural object in a park, and no person shall 
remove or displace any rock, mineral, fossil or other 
object of natural curiosity or interest without permission 
in writing from the Director. 


3.3 OTHER LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Except for Alberta, all provinces have adopted legislation 

("antiquities laws") designed specifically to protect 

historical and archaeological resources. Federal legis- 

lation covers the Yukon and Northwest Territories, as well 

as parks, Indian reserves, and other federal properties. 

Some of this legislation is as follows: 

1. Archaeological and Historic Sites Protection Act, 
1960. (British Columbia). 

2. The Provincial Parks, Protected Areas, Recreation Sites 

and Antiquities Act, 1960. (Saskatchewan) 

3. The Historic Sites and Objects Act. (Manitoba) 

4. The Archaeological and Historic Sites Protection Act. 
(Ontario) 

5. Historic Monuments Act. (Quebec) 

6. Historic Sites Protection Act. (New Brunswick) 
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ja Mne@shisterical Chjects Pretection Act. (‘icva “cotia) 
Even neshistoricachsects, Sites and vkecoras Act, 15. 
(Newfoundland) 
©. Northwest Territories Frchaeclogicai Sites Fecutaticrs. 
10. Yukon Archaeological Sites Reaulations. 
Legislation is not uniform, and ro where has it been 
particularly effective in preverting the destructicr of 
historical and archaecleaicai remains. Acccrdire te tre 
Council fcr Canadian Archaeology, the laws share several 
basic defects: 
(1) Seldom is provisicn race for an ective ercorer 
with adequate staff. lo matter hev. cesnerate ar 
erercency may be, it often coes unatterced because 
qualified persons are not cr hand to teke action, Fver. 
where they may be available, they rorrally rest cve “irct 
allegiance to the university cr ruseur that. erctcvs ther, 
The result is that historians ard erchaeciceists ce 
what they car, where they car. The cverai!l erpreacn 
is uneven and uncoordinatec. 
(2) The laws make no provisSicr for adecuete furcinc. 
This is particularly serious when sites cre encercerec 
by natural forces, and no individuel or srcenizeticn 
except the covernment can be Feld resrorsitle fer the 
costs of preservation cr sa'vace. Sirilerly, trese 
costs are frequertly not assumed ty incivicrers, ccr- 
porations and covernmente! ecercies ever ven trey =re 
clearly respcnsible for the cestructicn cf sites. Lect 
of funcs also frevents historians and archaecicsists 
from compiling inventories cf the rescurces ir their 
area of competence. Thus, they are frecquertly ccr- 
pletely unaware of the nature ana extent cf cestructive 
forces at work. 
(3) The laws are not effectively ecrinisterec; as 
the Counci? puts it, they are “toethiess”. Pctually, 
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neraities for violation are reasonably severe, but 

they are rarely, if ever, imposed. The main problem 
appears aagein tc come back to inadequate staffinc. 

Rarely dces legislation provide for a Provincial Historian 
or Provincial Archaeologist whose duties include en- 
forcerent of the regulations. 

(4) The responsibility for the preservation or salvage 
of histcrical and archaeological sites is usually not 
clearly cefined, with the result that no one accepts 
responsibility, and sites are irreparatly destroyed or 
irretrievably lost. Put a concept parallel to that of 
"the polluter pays" is manifest in some provincial 
legislation, and many federal regulations are based on 
the same principle. 


3.4 CONSERVATION POLICIES ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


In 1956, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Craanization recommended that all member states 

take steps, appropriate to each, to adopt legislation and 
establish programs to protect archaeological and historical 
resources. A central service was recommendea; it was to 

be adequately and reqularly financed and staffed by qualified 
persons. Among it's duties, it was to administer, supervise 
and carry out an active program of excavation, restoration 
and maintenance of sites; compile a central registry of 
Sites; exercise control of activities affecting sites; and 
cooperate with other agencies concerned with archaeological 
and historical resources; publish literature; and establish 
an effective educational program. The recommendation also 
urged measures to prevent illicit traffic in antiquities, 

and this resolution was strengthened in a later recommendation 
by Unesco. 

By 1956, most countries had already passed legislation 
protecting their historical and archaeological heritace. 


Canada remained a partial exception, -since the provinces 
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control sites on provincial lands, and since several pro- 
vinces, like Alberta, had not yet taken protective measures. 
On the other hand, the United States had passed protective 
legislation in 1906, and many countries richer in historical 
and archaeological remains had offered protection in law 

at a much earlier time. The coverage offered by the laws 

is highly variable; they are in general appropriate to 

the nature of the rescurces in each country. 


renewed concern with the historical and archaeological 
heritage has Leen expressed in several contries. This 
concern no doubt reflects the growing public awareness 
that the resource is rapidly vanishing. Thus, in the Lnitedc 
States, several laws have recently passed Congress; they 
are particularly applicable to buildings, structures and 
places of historical interest. Much of this concern is 

in anticipation of the bicentennial celebrations of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence, but archaeo- 
logical sites are also covered. In France, lecislatior 

is being amended to fit the present situation, and a 
vigorous program of restoration is being carried forward. 
Again, historical monuments and buildinas are the primary 
target of these programs, but archaeological sites are in- 
cluded. 


The general tightening of regulations in countries through- 
out the world is a product in part of trafficking in 
antiquities, which are finite in numbers, while the growirg 
demand for them is infinite. Their scientific and historical 
value remains constant, but their ccmmercial value will 
inevitably increase phenomenonally. Therefore, such countries 
as Egypt, Peru and Mexico are taking even stricter measures te 
prohibit the export of their rich historical and archaeolocical 
objects. In Canada, such leq? on is enforceable only by 
federal authorities, and is beyond provincial scope. 
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PART 1V 
DESTRUCTION OF SITES 


There are a number of common agencies which are destroying 
sites of Loth historical and prehistoric significance. 

One destructive group results from the activities of man, 
and may be divided into two categories -- construction and 
vandalism. A second group consists of the destructive 
forces of nature. 


CONSTRUCTICN 


In the first group, the most common construction projects 
which destroy historical or archaeological sites are dams 
and other irrigation and hydro-electric projects, pipelines, 
logging operations, mines, and industrial plants. 


Another destructive agency is highway construction, in- 
cluding such related activities as borrow pits, detours, 
eur 


Urban development also is a destroyer. This includes housing 


and commercial projects, parks, golf courses, recreational 
areas and airports. 


A fourth category is rural development, including cultivating, 


levelling and irrigating of farms; the construction of 
hunting loages, summer cottages, parks and recreational 
areas and the building of air strips. 


Sometimes voices of protest are heard, as citizens re- 
cognize that their heritage is being lost. A proposed 
highway that would destroy the Cochrane ranch-house; 
university expansion which would destroy the Premier 
Putherford home, and other similar activities have been 
halted, perhaps only temporarily, by public outcry. But 
other forms of destruction have continued. An archaeologist 
estimated that a number of potential sites, both large and 
small, were destroyed last year by the new Highway No. 2 
route north out of Calgary. Several sites will be de- - 
stroyed by the Bighorn Dam. A farmer ploughed over a fort 
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site on his property because it was in his way. And how 

many unknown prehistoric sites have been cestroyed by 
pipelines, roads, and industrial projects? The loss of a 
number of tipi’ rings at a aravel borrow pit east of Lethbridce 
is only a minor example. 


Obviously, not every site can be saved. fF highway cannot 

deviate from its route because of a tiny campsite, nor can 
a factory fail to build a new plant because it mey destroy 
a number of tipi rings. 


In other parts of the world, this problem has been resolvec 
through salvage archaeology. Through this precess, the 
archaeologist or historian has the opportunity to rake the 
scientific investigations before destructicn takes place. 
Many pipeline companies in the United States, for example, 
provide for an archaeologist to survey a new line tefore 
construction, and to excavate any sites which he might find 
in its path. 


There are, however, other sites which are too important 

to destroy. While Alberta's structures may not be as old 
as some of those from the civilizations of Europe, in tire 
they will become increasingly recoqnized as a part of 
Alberta's heritage. Rev. John McCougall's mission west of 
Calgary may be just 97 years old, yet its construction 
occurred only eight years after Canada's Confederaticn; 20 
years before the Province of Alberta was fermed; and 10 
years before the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed. 
As that leg structure arose on the prairies overlooking 
the Bow River, it was surrounded by a wilderness contrcl lec 
by the Stony, Blackfoot and other Indian tribes. 


4.2 VANDALISM 


Vandalism is in 2 class by itself, for the destruction often 
is deliberate. One of the most common types of vandalisni 
occurs when a tourist carves his initials over an ancient 
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eictcaraph or a hunter takes pot shots at it with his rifle. 
Even more destructive, however, is the vandalizing of sites 
which could provide scientific knowledge about our past. 
Tre collecting of arrowheads and similar objects is a 
popular hobby, and to some it is a lucrative business. No 
areat harm is done when such artifacts are found in sand 
blowouts or in farmers' fields, but too often they are 
disccvered beneath the surface or in cutbanks just as they 
were left thousands of years ago. When a professional 
archaeologist excavates such a site, he can tearn much 
about the pecple who created the objects -- their time 
period, basic economy, anc in some cases their religion 

and daily life. 


But if the arrowhead collector or pot hunter gets there 
first, he will often destroy all scientific evidence in 

his eagerness te add to his ccllection. Even in cases 

where a site has been discovered and supposedly protected, 
pot hunters have been known to enter the area clandestinely, 
often with power machinery, in their destructive search for 
souvenirs cr for objects to sell. When such people are 
finished, they leave behind the shattered remains of a 
campsite or cairn which might have added to our skimpy 
knowledge of ancient man. The rich buffalo jump sites west 
of Fort Macleod and west of Cayley are prime examples of 
areas which have been -adly vandalized in this manner. 

such destruction is not limited to prehistoric remains. 
Early trading posts sites at many points in Alberta have 
been vandalized, many by pot hunters with modern metal 
detectors, mechanical screens and otherpower equipment. 
Existing structures, too, have suffered from vandals carving 
initials in woodwork and sometimes burglarizing the con- 
tens of such sites. 
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4.3 NATURE 


The forces of nature, while not usually caused by man's 
activities, can often be controllec cr harnessed. Most 
common are erosicn caused by rivers and lakes; wind €rosicn; 
natural decay; and destruction caused by the variable 
winter/summer effects upon the soil. 


Some sites, such as Fort Fork near Peace River, and Focky 
Mountain House, have already been partly destroyed by water 
erosion. Some pictographs have been eroded by the wind, 
while during such dry periods as the 1930's, many ancient 
campsites were blown away. Natural decay has destroyed 
historic buildings, while variatle temperatures have 
damaged such sites as the pictographs at Writing-on-Stone. 
In some cases, preservation was impossibie, but in many 
others, the people of Alberta have allowed their bFeritese 
to be lost through neqglect or throuch the failure to fine 
a balance between industrial progress and their cultural 
identity. 
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PART V 


ENDANGERED AND DESTROYED SITES 


The following are a sample of the known sites which have 


been destroyed or are in danger of being destroyed in 


Alberta. 


ENDANGERED SITES 


Cochrane Ranch 


Fort Fork 


Fort Whoop-Up 


Heads Smashed 


in Buffalo Jump 


Old Women's 
Buffalo Jump 


Writing-on- 
Stone 


Rundle Lodge 
Rocky Mountain 
House 


British Block 
cairn 


Sundial Hill 


Fort Chipewyan 


West of Cochrane. Criginal 
part of Western Canada's 
first major ranch. Built 
1884. 

Peace River area. Wintering 
place of Alexander Mackenzie 
in 1791-92. 


Near Lethbridge. Major U.S. 
fort on Canadian soil. 


West of Fort Macleod. 
West of Cayley. 

West of Milk River 
Calgary's first aeneral 
hospital. 

Major trading post 
Ancient native monument 
Near Carmangay. Ancient 


native marker 


On Lake Athabasca 


Cn line of 
new highway 
route 


Erosion. 


Vandalism and 
erosion. 


Vandalism. 
Vandalism. 
Vandalism and 


Erosion. 


Site 
development. 


Water erosion. 
Military 
exercises. 
Vandalism 


Vancalism and 
urpan encroach- 


ment. 


bve. DESTROYED ‘SITES 


Fort Edmonton 


Fort Macleod 
Ross site 


Kootenay cairn 


Fort Calgary 


Standoff 


Oriqinal 
«ougheed House 
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Below present Leaislative 
Buildings 


Mounted Police Headquarters 


Prehistoric campsite 


Near Livinoston Cap. 
Commemorative on hunting 
expeditions. 


Original Mounted Police Post 


American whiskey fort 


Calgary. Built in 1883. 


Disrentled 
Aimee 


Ploughed over 
in 1969, 


Water erosicn. 


Road con- 
struction. 


Largely des- 
troyed by 
railwey and 
commercial 
cevelopmrent. 


Water erosion. 


Torn down in 
1969. 
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PART V1 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PRESERVATION 


This report can do no better ther. to quote in part from 
the Ninth Session of the General Conference of the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco), meeting at New Delhi. 


. 


"Being of the opinion that the surest guarantee for the 
preservation of monuments and works of the past rests in 

the respect and affection felt for them by the peoples 
therselves, and persuaded that such feelings may be greatly 
strengthened by adequate measures inspired by the wish of 
Member States to develop science and international relations. 
Convinced that the feelings aroused by the contemplation 

and study of works of the past do much to foster mutual 
understanding between nations, and that it is therefore 
highly desirable to secure international co-operation with 
regard to them and to further, in every possible way, the 
fulfillment of their social mission... 

Considering that the history of man implies the knowledge 

of all different civilizations; and that it is therefore 
necessary, in the general interest, that all archaeological 
[and historical] remains be studied and, where possible, 
preserved and taken into safe keeping... 

The General Conference recommends that Member States should... 
take whatever legislative or other steps may be required to 
give effect, within their respective territories, to the 
principles and norms formulated in the present recommendations." 


The Unesco then outlined seven basic principles for pre- 
servation, among which were control of excavation, pro- 

tection of sites and remains, retention of controls over 
excavated objects, and educating the general public. 
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PART V11 
PRESENT PRESERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Preservation takes two essential forms, protection and 
salvage. Protected sites are removed from the threat of 
destruction, whether by man or nature, and are maintained 
according to certain standards appropriate to each. 
Measures required to preserve a historical building or 
structure will differ radically from measures adopted to 
protect a tipi ring site. Salvaged sites are those in- 
evitably doomed to destruction either by the forces of man 
or nature. In these cases, the historian or archaeologist 
makes every effort to compile a full record of the site 
before it is destroyed, so that it will still exist at 
least as a record. Protection is preferrable to salvage, 
as no one is capable of recording all of the information 
on any site, but protection is not always possible in this 
age of expansion. 


Protection can be offered to sites by individuals, cor- 
porations, or governmental agencies. That offered by 
individuals is least satisfactory, since there is not 
guaranty of continuity, and since individuals frequently 
do not have the necessary resources to curb the forces of 
destruction. Corporations seldom express interest in the 
protection of historical and archaeological sites, since 
it is generally not in their immediate interest to do so. 
Government offers the most satisfactory solution. 


At the present time the Alberta Government maintains 2] 
marked sites, 9 unmarked sites, 3 plaques, 13 monuments 
and 75 highway signs, all of historical or archaeological 
interest. The federal government has 5 sites, 11 plaques 
and 23 monuments in Alberta, while private bodies maintain 
six restorations (most churches), 17 monuments and five 
historic parks. 
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But unlawful destruction continues even at protected sites. 
One reason for this is that most sites are left unguarded. 
Even where guards are present, such as Writing-on-Stone 
Provincial Park, the problems inherent in preventing 
vandalism seem insuperable against the determination of a 
few plunderers who place personal gain above the public 
interest. Public education may be the only answer. 

In short, programs for the protection of sites are not 
proving particularly effective. Urban, commercial, in- 
dustrial and governmental projects are eating rapidly and 
increasingly into the limited numbers of historical and 
archaeological sites, and the problems of protection will 
become ever more acute. 


Assuming that all historical and archaeological remains are 
endangered by vandals, commercial development, industrial 
expansion and other processes, then all investigations of 
these remains may be viewed as salvage operations. Normally, 
however, Salvage implies that the danger of their destruction 
is immediate, in effect salvage is an emergency operation 
directed toward saving information that would soon be un- 
obtainable. These operations contrast with "problem- 
oriented" research in that they are undertaken primarily 

for the purpose of rescuing the past while it can still 

be gotten, not for the purpose of finding the solution to 

a particular question. 


Federal agencies, particularly the Archaeology Division of 
the National Museum of Man (now the Archaeological Survey 
of Canada) and the National Historic Sites Service, have 
provided large amounts of money to finance salvage work 

over the course of the past ten years. The Archaeological 
Survey, which is beginning to compile a computerized in- 
ventory of all known sites in Canada, directs its activities 
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primarily to federal lands other than carks, and historic 
sites, where work is spensored by tre Naticnal Historic 
Sites Division (in Alberta, especially in Yaterton fational 
Park). While the Archaeological Survey of Canada will 
therefore focus on the forth, it has anc will continue tc 
Support such salvage work at such places as the Suffield 
Experimental Station in Alberta. 


Provincial institutions have develcped only recently. The 
Glenbow Foundation in 1955 inaugurated a lora-terr histcrical 
and archaeological program. Its concern with histcry cor- 
tinues under the Glentow-Alberta Institute, but in laroe 

part its archaeology program was turned over the the University 
of Calgary upon inception of a separate departrent, in 

1964. Two archaeologists joirec the Departrent of 
Anthropology, University of Alberta, in 1S€3. higher 

education in western history, particularly in Alberta, is 
offered at the University cof Alberta. 


The Provincial Museum and Archives has been actively en- 
gaged in historic sites excavations, particularly at fur 
trading sites, and has an archaeolccist on staff. 


The Glenbow-Alberta Institute, the Previncial Museur and 
Frchives, the University cf Alberta, end the University cf 
Calaary operate active prccrams, each accerding tc its in- 
terest. The universities cperate programs for the training 
of students and for researcr. any sites have been ir- 
vestigated, and rany areas exarinec, sometires in connecticn 
with salvace proorars. For the rost part, research furcs 
have core from private cr federal sources not fror the 
province, and they are ofter tied to specific projects. Fr 
overall géreral procrar for Alberta is lecking. 
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PART V111 
CENERAL GUIDELINES FOR FUTURE PROGRAMS 
2.1 CwNERSHIP 


The province can claim ultimate ownership over any histcrical 
or archaeological resources within its borders (except on 
federal land), and it is therefore the obligation of the 
province to its residents and te the world community to 
assure the conservation of these resources whenever necessary 
or desirable. 


The definition of "necessary and desirable" may be determined 
ty the Minister, who should be responsive to the recom- 
mendations of an objective Historical and Archaeological 
Advisory Board, which would consist of specialists in the 
fields of history and archaeology as well as laymen re- 
presenting the general public. 


€.2 METHODS OF PRESERVATION 


In the choice of alternative methods of preservation, pro- 
tection should normally take precedence over salvace. 
Salvage inevitably wipes out primary sources of information 
(though preservine some of the information), while pro- 
tection assures the physical presence of sites themselves 
for the enjoyment and benefit of future generations. What- 
ever means of preservation, an active agency of government 
must be established with qualified staff and adequate funds 
for effective execution of a continuing program in both 
history and archaeology. It must be capable of dealing 
with the destructive effects of man and nature of his- 
torical and archaeological resources. To achieve its aims 
the agency should be able to enter into agreements with 
individuals, corporations, and other governmental agencies, 
both inside and outside Alberta. 
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with the rapid growth of urban areas, the extension cf 

new highways, and other cormercial activities, many known 
and unknown sites are undoubtedly in dencer. fn accelereted 
program of Surveys is necessary tc discever historical anc 
archaeological sites and structures. nce this has been 
done, it will te possible tc estetlist priorities anc to 
deterrine wrich sites and structures should be saved. 

Such priorities shculd also cetermine which sites and 
structures are worthy of restoraticr. Fer some tire the 
Federal Covernrent has cersiderece acquiring anc restoring 
Such sites es Cld Wioren's Buffalo Jurp, Cochrare Parcr and 
Rocky Mountain House. Yet, partly tecause of inflexib} 
attituces of both the Feceral anc Provincial Scvernrents, 
particularly in the matter of rinera!l richts, flberta re- 
mains the only province in Cenada without a leticna! His- 
toric Park. 


In the meantime, these sites continue to detericrete. ther 
sites also are important, and pricrities shculd be estebiisred 
and funds provided so that they ray be preservec anc re- 
stored ir an orderly manner... Fecteors to be taken inte ccn- 
sideration include histcrical or archeeclocicel sis- 
nificance, accessibility, general conciticn, inter- 

pretetive value, and cultural, recreationel anc educational 
use. 


‘3 LECISLATICK 
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Legislaticn is essential in crder tc (1) essert unecui 
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vocally the richt of the covernrent to al! 
archaeological resources; (2) prevent the wiliful destruction 
of historical and erchaeolcgical resources by indcivicuels, 
corporations ard covernrent ecencies, withcut prior author- 
ization by the “inister resporsibie uncer the lecistation; 
(2) encourage private persons tc participate in the pre- 
servation cf historical and erchaeological sites; (4) €s- 
tablisr an Historical and Archaeological fcvisory Board; 
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and (5) establish active survey agencies to preserve his- 
torical ana ercheaeolocical resources, including those en- 


dancered by the forces of nature. 
€ 4 PROTECTION 


While protection may assure the continued physical presence 
of a site, this does not in itself assure that the site 

will te worthy of continued protection uniess other steps 

are taken. If protection is intermittent, then serious 
danage to sites may result in their partiel or total des- 
truction at intervals. Problems asscciated with preservation 
through protection apply more to historical structures and 
buildinas than to archaeological sites in Alberta. 


&.5 MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance, however, is a problem common to both historical 
and archaeological sites. Even if buildings and sites are 
perfectly protected against depredaticns by man, they are 
still subject to natural ferces such as erosion, weathering, 
decay and decompcsition. Governmental agencies charged 

with the responsibility for conserving historical and 
archaeological sites should employ the services of tecnnical 
specialists to fight the battles with nature. 


8.6 PESTORATICH 


Restorac.rn of ,ites iS from time to time desirable, provided 
that such resto. tions will enhance public understanding 

and knowledge of the brcad patterns in history (including 
architecture) or archaeology; and will retain the ambient 
environment, the harmonious setting of sites in their or- 


iginal localities; and will be accruate and authentic. 
&.7 SALVAGE 
Salvage operations may be required when historical and 


archaeological resources are destined to be destroyed by 


man or nature. In the case of human activities, destruction 
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is often inevitatle as a result of relentless economic 
pressures; historical and archaeological sites must be 
sacrificed. So salvage operations are the last resort in 

an attempt to preserve the record of the past. Without them, 
nothing remains of this fragile and non-renewable record. 


Since these sites are in effect the property of the 
government, and since they may be imperiled by natural 
forces which are beyond the control of any individual or 
group, it is incumbant upon the covernment to salvage 

such sites unless they can be preserved by protection. 
Salvage operations usually result from commercial or in- 
dustrial expansion in the form of the construction of dams, 
highways, pipelines, and so forth. It has been amply 
demonstrated that historians, archaeologists and in- 
dustrialists can work harmoniously in preserving information 
on the past while modern development continues without im- 
pediment. 


Developers can destroy historical and archaeological sites 
that would otherwise remain undisturbed (sometimes even 
undetected) unless the developer had inaugurated activity. 
They should, therefore, bear the costs of salvaging those 
historical and archaeological resources. Many have re- 
cognized this responsibility, including the E1 Paso Natural 
Gas Pipeline Corporation, various highways departments, and 
the United States government in the huge Missouri River 
Basin Project -- a project which led to the constructicn 
of a number of dams which inundated many hundrecs of his- 
torical and archaeological sites. The costs for salvage 

in all cases, was limited to a small fraction of one per- 
cent of the total bucget. 


In addition to providing funds, developers should also be 
required to provide historians and archaeologists with 
sufficient lead time for reconnaissance, investigations 
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and excavation. In this way, conflicts between construction 
crews and salvage teams would be minimized, and contractors 
would eliminate the possibility of liability for violating 
laws protecting historical and archaeological resources. 


8.8 EDUCATION 


The introduction of leaislation is only a small part of the 
preservation picture. No law or regulations can halt the 
destructive forces of man and nature, unless the public is 
well informed and willing to see such preservation take 
place. Studies have indicated that much of the public is 
interested, and recent concerns for the environment have 
been extended to the fields of history and prehistory. Yet 
most people are unfamiliar with the resources of their pro- 
vince and are even less familiar with the ways in which 
they may be utilizec. 


The resounding success of Heritage Park in Calgary is one 
indication of public interest. Through a series of old 
and reconstructed buildings, the park has been able to 
recreate the atmosphere of an Alberta village in about 
1910. The general public, both young and old, has flocked 
to this historically-oriented recreational area and has 
gained some knowledce of the past. 


There is every reason to believe that the Fort Edmonton 
Park, now under construction, will have an equal appeal 
when it tells the story of Alberta's capital. 


Pierre Berton's books The National Dream and The Last 
Spike have been Canadian best sellers for. many months. 
In them, Berton has told the thrilling history of the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Evidence points to the fact that the public wants to know 
about prehistoric man; they want to visit buffalo jumps 
which can be properly interpreted to them; they want to 
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learn about the Cochrane Ranch, about Fert i!hocp-lp, and 
about Fort Fork, where Alexander Mackenzie wintered before 
completing his famous transcontinental journey in 1792. 

The various levels of government and the interested in- 
stitutions have a responsibility to provide this information 
to the people of Alberta. This can be accomplished in rany 
ways, such as throuch the publicaticn cf historical and 
archaeological reports and studies; preserving, restoring, 
and maintaining historical structures and sites; procucing 
popular publications for schcols and the senera! putlic; 

and by making use of all the modern communication media -- 
television, radio, movies, videotape, filmstrips, newspapers, 
tape recordings, etc. -- to carry a twefold messace to the 
public. (ne should inform them ebout the histcry of the 
region, with particular emphasis on protected or restorec 
sites; the other should be to create an awareness cf 
Alberta's unique historical and archaeological rescurce 

in order to prevent needless vandalism and destructicn, 


8.9 CO-ORDINATICN 


The Government of Alberta rust have areater co-operation 
among its various agencies and departments if sites and 
structures are to be acquired and preserved. At the 
present time the Department of Public Works maintains 
Rutherford House and Government House in Edronton and St. 
Charles Mission in Dunvegan. The Deoartment of Lancs and 
Forests, through its Provincial Parks Branch, is ceveloping 
sites at Writing-on-Stone and Victoria I’ission, while at 
the same time maintaining ownership of numerous remains cf 
trading posts and other sites, particularly along the ‘orth 
Saskatchewan Piver. The Department cf Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, through its Provincial Museum and Frchives, 
conducts a joint Federal-Provincial Histcric Buildings 
survey program, as well as establishing appropriate cairns 
and signs throughout the province. It alse has an active 
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historic sites program and conducts archaeological work. 
Such diverse activities, without effective co-ordination, 
can be both wasteful and frustrating. All such activities 
should logically be centred under one department. In 
adcition, there should be an active inter-departmental com- 
mittee made up of responsible officers who would co-ordinate 
any activities which might relate to historical or 
archaeological sites or structures. 


The Departments of Highways and Transport, Public Works, and Lands 


and Forests are but three examples of departments which could 
potentially be destroyers of sites. The Departments of the 
Environment, and of Culture, Youth & Recreation and the 
Alberta Travel Bureau could at the same time be involved 
with preservation. It would seem only natural that depart- 
ments such as these should be involved in an interdepart- 
mental committee which would direct the Government's 
activities towards attaining the greatest benefits for all. 
Similarly, greater co-ordination is needed among the various 
universities, museums and government agencies which are in- 
volved in archaeological work in Alberta. In this way, 
needless duplication can be avoided, and priorities set 

for the excavation of important or endangered sites. 


8.10 GENERAL 


The needs for future programs may be stated in simple terms. 
They are to protect, preserve and restore the heritage of 
Alberta as reflected in its historical and archaeological 
remains. The specific programs will depend upon the extent 
of effective legislation, the availability of funds, and 
the degree of public support. Alberta's past is in the 
hands of the present generation which must decide what it 
intends to preserve for the future. 
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ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


The Environment Conservation Authority has been directed by 
the Government of Alberta to hold publie hearings with a view to 
developing recommendations for legislation to conserve the historical 


and archaeological resources in the Province. 


The attached document indicates the philosophy, concept and 
principles around which the legislation can be developed. The document 
can be taken as a basis for discussion but does not indicate the final 
form which the legislation will take. It is not to be construed as 
Government policy or necessarily the philosophy adopted by the 


Environment Conservation Authority. 


The position paper was prepared by the Public Advisory Committee 
on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources and is 
made available to those who intend to participate in the public hearings 


as a basis for public discussion. 
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POSITION PAPER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
HISTORICAL & ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Introduction 


The physical remains of the history and prehistory of man in 
Alberta constitute a fragile heritage of which we are the custodians 
for the whole of mankind. These remains are rapidly being de- 
stroyed by the growth and development of modern society. This 
cultural heritage needs protection from the grave damages to which 
it is exposed in order that its scientific, aesthetic, educational 
and recreational values may be preserved and enhanced. In order to 
protect and utilize this unique resource, the Government of Alberta 
will be asked to introduce new legislation and programs relating 
to historical and archaeological sites and objects during the 1972 
session. This legislation should pinpoint the responsibilities for 
the conservation, protection and utilization of sites, as well as 
for the salvage of data and objects from those sites which are 
destroyed during the course of commercial, governmental, industrial, 
natural deterioration, or other activities. 


Such legislation would affect the present generation and, 
more importantly, all future generations, who will become increas- 
ingly aware of the significance of this cultural heritage. For 
these reasons, the general public, as well as various industries 
and local governments, should have the opportunity to express 
opinions on the type of legislation which should be enacted. The 
Environment Conservation Authority has therefore announced that 
public meetings will be held throughout the province during the 
month of May at which time all views may be expressed. The 
Government will take these views into consideration in drafting 
any legislation. 
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To assist the general public and others in geining e@ cornicn 
understanding of the philosophy, principles anc intent of pro- 
posed legislation, this position paper has been prerared by the 
Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation cf Historical & 
Archaeological Resources: it can be used as a basis for discussior 
at the hearings. This statement should not be misconstrued as 
the final document or even exhaustive in scope. Rather, it provides 
the central theme upon which some briefs to be presenzed at tre 
hearings may be based. Other briefs may also provide edcitione] 
suggestions which would be considered in the recomrenceations to 
the Government. 


In this manner, the public and others have the full opportunity 
to contribute to the production of any final lecislaticn. 


2.0 Philosophy of Proposed Leaislation 
2.1 Situation Statement 


The welfare of a people is dependent upon a -teneficiel 
environment, anc the preservation cf the histcrical ard 
archaeological heritace is an intrinsic element in such an 
environment. In acdition, the understancinc and appreciaticn 
of the cultures of different peoples who live cr have livec 

in Alberta will be heiahtened and enrichec by the preserveticr 
of cultural properties associated with each cf these recple. 


Except on federal Janc, the Province of Alberta res an 
indisputable right over the historic and arckeeclccical 
resources within its -Eorders, and the Provirce trerefcre has ar 
over-ridirg moral responsibility to the interraticral cormurity 
te protect thcse resources whose fate is the concern cf é1] 
mankind. Innurerable sites have already beer destreser cr 
damaged by man and nature beyond hore of restcreticr cr 
preservation. In the face of ever-increas*re Extersiers 67 
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urban centres, highways, cormercia’, ircustr*e: enc “Le! 
developments, present programs and activities eve *ricetuate 


to ensure the present and future ceneraticrs @¢ cerutre cpreryam 
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to appreciate and enjoy the rich historical and archaeologjcal 
heritage that still exist in Alberta, for its aesthetic, 


scientific, educational and recreational qualities. 


It is therefore necessary and appropriate for the Government 

of Alberta to accelerate its historical and archaeological 
conservation programs, to encourage individuals and agencies to 
uncertake conservation activities by private means, and to 
assist local governments to expand their activities towards 
these sare ends. 


Emphasis 

Legislation would serve no useful purpose to society if its 
only intent was to be entirely restrictive in protecting 
histerical and archaeological sites from destruction. It is 
necessary that consideration also be given to the utilization 
of such sites for educational, inspirational and recreational 
use, aS well as to salvage in an orderly way those sites which 
it is impractical to preserve. 


Responsibility of the Destroyer 


The proposed legislation accepts the fact that same sites, 
recardless of their importance, must be destroyed during the 


course of commercial or other activities. However, para- 


phrasing the concept that "the polluter must pay", this proposed 
legislation places upon those industrial, governmental or other 


agencies which destroy historical or archaeological sites 
during the course of their activities, the responsibility for 
contributing financially towards the salvage of data and 
objects of such endangered sites. 


Cwnership of Cbjects 


The proposed legislation recongizes that historical or 
archaeological objects at present in the around are not 
natural features of the land, but have been placed there, 
either accidentally or deliberately, by earlier inhabitants. 
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As such, they are part of the heritace of the entire province 
and in certain cases their protection and preservation should 
be quaranteed for the benefit of all. 


2.5 Encouragement to Preserve 


On the principle that some historical and archaeological 

sites may best be preserved by individuals or non-government 
agencies, the proposed legislation recommends that such 
laudable actions be recognized in a tangible way. At the same 
time, it recognizes that the qovernnent iself must be prepared 
to offer leacership and direction in ccnservation programs. 


3.0 Features of Proposed Legislation 
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Support of the Private Sector 


In order to encourage preservation of sites on private land, 

the proposed legislation recommends that: 

3.1.1 Upon agreement, designated and properly maintained 
sites should in whole or part be exempted from taxation 
through tax deductions or arants; 


3.1.2 Upon agreement, tax relief be providec to owners of 
designated sites to compensate for restoration, pre- 
servation and maintenance costs; 


3.1.3 Any town, city, county or municipality be indemnified 
to an amount not exceeding the tax revenue lost through 
these agreements; and 


3.1.4 the Government be enabled to provide crants to societies 
and corporations for restoration, preservation or 
maintenance of designated sites. 


Administrative Framework 


Pursuing the premise that legislation must include the means 
to make its provisions effective, the leaislation proposes 
the following: 


3.2.1 An Historical Survey of Alberta and an Archaeological 
Survey of Alberta be established as a Branch of 


Government ; 
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3.2.4 
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The Surveys be administered by an Historic Sites 
Cfficer and a Provincial Archaeologist. 


Among the duties of the Surveys would be to: maintain a 
central register of sites; investigate, record, acquire, 
preserve, Salvage, restore and maintain sites; 

provide technical service and advice to agencies or 
persons preserving sites; publish technical and popular 
data relative to its activities; loan objects and 

data to responsible institutions; post regulatory 
notices; and 


carry out other provisions of the Act. 


An Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board be 
established to advise the appropriate Minister and to 
make recommendations on matters relatina to the Act. 


The proposed Board consist of seven members, the 
majority of whom would be recongized for their work in 
the fields of history or archaeology. 


At present limited programs are scattered among at least 
three Government departments, the proposed legislation 
would consolidate into one Department all responsibilities 
for site acquisition, preservation, development and 
interpretation. 


Protected Sites 


Under the proposed legislation: 


3. Sisit 
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Any site, land, building or structure of historical or 
archaeological significance in Alberta could be declared 
by the appropriate Minister to be a Protected Site. 


Precise descriptions of Protected Sites would be 
deposited in the Land Titles Office. 
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All sites on Provincial Crown lands would automatically 
be considered to be Protected Sites. 


The desecration, defacina, moving, altering or 
excavating in any way of a Protected Site, or the removal 
of historical or archaeological objects from it would 

be prohibited unless the person invclved held a valid 
Permit under the Act. 


Permits for the investigation, excavation or alteration 
of a Protected Site could be issued by the appropriate 
Minister, imposing time limits, reporting procedures 
and other conditions as deemed necessary. 


Historical or archaeological objects removed during 

the course of excavation or alteration from a Protected 
Site would be deposited in a public institution 
designated by the Minister. 


A permit-holder could not excavate or alter a Protected 
Site without the consent of the land owner. 


A permit-holder would be required to restore an 
excavated site to its normal conditicn insofar as it was 
reasonably possible to do so. 


When, as a result of excavation or alteration of a 
Protected Site, the value of any person's interest in the 
land or structure was diminished, the person carrying 

out the work would be required to pay for such 

diminution in value, either by mutual agreement or by 
arbitration. 


The Government of Alberta would have the right to acquire 
a Protected Site by gift, purchase, lease or ex- 
propriation. 
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3.4 Salvage Work 


3.4.1 The proposed legislation would require that before 
authorization was given for the construction of any 
industrial, commercial or governmental project which could 
result in the loss of historical or archaeological sites 
or objects, the applicant would need to furnish evidence 
to the appropriate Minister that he had undertaken at 
his expense an approved historical and archaeological 
survey of the area which would include preservation, 
investigation, recording, excavation, and salvage of 
historical and archaeological sites and objects 
threatened with destruction. Such expense could not 
exceed one per cent of the total amount beina 
appropriated in connection with the activity or project 
causing the loss. 


3.4.2 The holder of a permit issued under this proposed leg- 
islation would have the right to enter upon any lands 
specified in his permit in order to make surveys and 
surface examinations of historical and archaeological 
sites. 


3.5 Binding the Crown and its Agencies 


The proposed legislation would include actions taken by the 
Crown as well as its agencies, in addition to the actions of 
others. 


3.6 Penalties 


The proposed legislation provides for: 
3.6.1 A fine or imprisonment, or both, for contravention of 
the Act; 


3.6.2 Seizure of historical or archaeological objects taken 
from a-Protected Site without a valid permit or in 
contravention of the terms of a permit. 
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ADDENDUM TO THE POSITION PAPER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
HISTORICAL & ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


A. Introduction 


Since presenting its Report, Position Paper and Prospectus, the Public Advisory 
Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources has con- 
tinued to study and consider means by which the philosophy outlined by them could 
be effected through new legislation and programs. 


We would now like to present for consideration at the Public Hearings to be 
held on May 25, May 29 and June 1, 1972, some additional proposals and to re- 


emphasize others. 


B. Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee 


In order to give effect to the recommendation made under section 8.9 of the 
Report, proposed legislation should make provision for an interdeportmental co- 
ordinating committee to co-ordinate all government programs which may have an 
impact on historical and archaeological resources. This committee would consist 


of the Deputy Ministers of such departments as: 


Culture, Youth and Recrection 

Lands and Foresis 

Public Works 

Highways 

Environment 

Advanced Education 

Mines and Minerals, ond 


The Department Responsible for Tourism. 


C. The Protection and Preservation of Sites 


1. Inventory 
The Historical and Archaeological Sites Agency should maintain an inventory 


of archazological and historical sites throughout the Province. 
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Provincial Register 

Significant sites, buildings or structures whether public or private would be 
placed on a Provincial Register by order of the Minister on the recommendation 
of the Advisory Board, Notice of this action would be given to the owner in 


writing. 


Sites placed on the Provincial Register would be protected sites as defined 

under section 3.3 of the Position Paper. The following additional protection 

should be accorded to all protected sites. 

(a) The owner of any protected site would be required to informthe Minister 
and to secure a permit for any proposed alteration or action which might 


damage, destroy or materially alter the registered site or structure. 


The head of any government department or agency would be required to 
inform the Minister of any undertaking planned, funded or opproved by 
his department or agency which might affect any proiected site and to 


secure the necessary permit. 


(6) The Minister may require that the owner or agsnzy resp ivsible ~ ke 
provision for the salvage and disposition in a suitable plece cf -:.for- 
mation and objects associated with the protected site or structure. (see 


3.4.1 in Position Paper.) 


(c) The Minister may make provision for financial and/or technical assistance 


to the owner of a registered site. 
Provincial Landmarks 


Sites, buildings or structures of major provincial importance may be designated 

as Provincial Landmarks by Agreement with the landowner or by Order-in-Council . 
Provincial Landmarks should be accorded the sam2 kind of protection as laid down 
for Restricted Development Areas under Clause 15 of the Department of the Envi- 


ronment Act. 


In effect no actions would be permitted which might adversely affect the in- 


tagrity of the Provincial Landmark, 
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In addition the Ministor might require that the site should be maintained 


accord'ng to ail acczptable standards. 


All Provincia! Landmarks not owned sy the Crown might be eligible for 


financial and technical assistance on a shared cost basis. 


4. Historic Zones 
The Minister could arrive at agreements with local authorities for the es- 
tablishment of historic regions, districts or zones. For example, such agree- 
ments might specify the regulations which would apply to such historic regions 
with respect to such things as the construction of new works, the removal of 
undesirable works, the demolition of old buildings or structures, the renova- 
tion or restoration of structures and the maintenance standards to be required 
and other pertinent matters. The Minister should provide funds as port of such 


agreements on a cost sharing basis, 


D. Establishment of a Trust Fund: 

In order to make provision for a co-operative program involving public and 
private sectors in the acquisition, preservation and interpretation of historical and 
archagological resources for the use, enjoyment and benefit of the people of Alberta 
a trust fund should be established by the government to be administered by the Historic 
and Archaeological Sites Board. Income from the fund could be supplemented by the 
private sector and would be used to acquire sites, and make grants to local agencies 
and societies in order to encourage and assist in the preservation of the cultural heri- 


tage of Alberta, 
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MR. W. A. FLOOK 
Good morning Ladies and Gentlemen. My name is Bill Flook and I am Co- 
Ordinator to the Environment Conservation Authority. I would like to 
welcome you here this morning to our hearings on the Conservation of 
Archaeological and Historical Resources in Alberta. 

If there is a gentleman in the audience representing the Fort Macleod 
Historical Society, particularly if his name happens to be Mr. Larry King, 
I would ask. that he register at the desk please so that our records can 
be kept straight. 

If you wish to present a brief, in addition to registering at the 
front desk, I would ask that you fill out one of these yellow cards at 
the top desk so that we can know of your intention and receive a copy of 
your brief from you. 

I don't anticipate it, but if it becomes necessary to limit your 
time, there is a little light on the podium that will politely tell you when 
you are running out of time, a green light goes on first and that is the signal 
to try and wind it up. When the red light goes on, it means that you have 
used up the time alloted to you. 

At this time I would like to introduce the Chairman of the Environment 


Conservation Authority to you, Dr. Walter Trost and ask him to take over. 
Dew iITGsit: 


DR. WALTER TROST 

Thank you very much Bill. We are pleased to be in Lethbridge to open 

these hearings. I would like to introduce my colleagues, Dr. Stuart Smith, 
and members of the staff of the Environment Conservation Authority. 


The movement toward these hearings began about a year ago when a 
Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Archaeological and 
Historical Resources was established under the Chairmanship of Dr. Forbis. 
Mr. Alex Johnston also served as one of its members and they are with us 
this morning. Through the work that this committee did and through the 
Studies of the Authority, it soon became apparent that serious attention 
should be paid to this subject. There was a probability that recommendations 
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leading to iegislation might be forthcoming and for that reason, public 
hearings should perhaps be held. Indeed the Minister of the Department c* 
Youth, Culture and Recreation, the Hon. Mr. Schmid, and the Minister of the 
Environment, the Hon. Mr. Yurko did formally request the Authority to hold 
these public hearings and this we are now doing, using the report of the 
Public Advisory Committee on Archaeological and Historical Resources as the 
basis of the hearings. 

You will have noticed that in the hall there are three publications 
prepared under the aegis of the Advisory Committee that give information, 
and describe the situation surrounding the subject of the conservation of 
our historical and archaeological resources. This material had previously 
been sent out to interested groups, associations and individuals within 
the Province some two months ago when the dates and locations of the hearings 
were announced. We hope that you will feel free to help yourself to copies 
of these and the other complimentary publications we have on display. 

The session today in Lethbridge is the opening of the hearings. «e 
then go on to Calgary on May 29th and finish in Edmonton on June lst. 

You may be interested to know how we report on the hearings that 
we undertake. We do this in three ways. First of all the proceedincs 
of the hearings, which consists of a complete transcript of the written sub- 
missions plus whatever discussion and questioning occurs, is published arc 
is made available to the public. Then if the proceedings are of a substantia! 
Size, a summary of these proceedings is separately published and made 
available to the public. Finally, the report and recommendations of the 
Authority on the hearings are passed to the Minister of the Environment anc 
through him to the Lieutenant Governor in Council, and are tabled in the 
Legislative Assembly at the proper time. 

The timing that we are working toward is that after the public 
hearings, if legislation seems to be appropriate, the recommendations will 2¢ 
fed into that process with the objective of legislation in the fall session 
if that is convenient from other points of view. 

Our procedures in these hearings are informal and straight-forverc. 
We will call first of all upon the Public Advisory Committee on the 
Conservation of Archaeological and Historical Resources to put its pos‘ticr 
before you. The Authority in no way subscribes to, nor had any influence 
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on, the positions that the Public Advisory Committee had developed. This 
committee is a group of highly distinguished and knowledgeable citizens of 
the Province and their findings and their position are their own. We will 
discuss and question their material and it may be that discussions from the 
floor will also arise. 

We will reserve a period for general discussion at the end of the 
hearings but normally questioning at the time of the submissions will be 
reserved to the Authority. 

The order in which the briefs are to be submitted following the 
presentation from the Public Advisory Committee will be indicated on the 
blackboard. To begin then, I would like to call on Dr. Forbis, the 
Chairman of the Public Advisory Committee to give us his comments. Dr. Forbis. 


DR. FORBIS 

Thank you Dr. Trost and Ladies and Gentlemen. I do feel that it would be 
a good idea to review the position of the Archaeological and Historical 
Advisory Committee at this time, partly for my own benefit but I am sure 
the rest of you would like to have some sort of short review on this 
matter. 

In order to accomplish this objective I would call on Alex Johnston 
to present a brief resume of our position. This will consist mainly of 
theoretical points which we have come up with in formulating our recommendations. 
We have given these matters a great deal of very serious thought and I think 
that I have never seen a committee that was so unanimous in its consensus. 
However, we will attempt to justify our position and if there are points that 
anyone would like to bring up later I hope that we can adequately defend 
ourselves. 

Introducing Alex Johnston to a Lethbridge crowd would be about like 
introducing Pierre Elliot Trudeau to a Liberal Fund Raising Drive so I think 
I will just go ahead and call on Alex to present our position. 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. I think that you probably all have the 
position paper for the public hearings which is available at the front desk 
and I thought that in the next few minutes we would just run through it. You 
will note of course that on the front page it states that the Environment 
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Conservation Authority has been directed by the Government of Alberta to 
hold these hearings with a view to developing recommendations for legislation 
to conserve the historical and archaeological resources in the Province. 

I don't think there is any real question, at least nothing has come 
to my attention to indicate that there is any real question about the need for 
some sort of legislation to protect our historical and archaeological resources. 
I think that has been obvious, a good many organizations have discussed this 
in the past and have asked that some action be taken. 

The position paper states in its introduction that the Physical 
Remains of the History and Pre-History of Man in Alberta constitutes a 
fragile heritage of which we are the custodians for the whole of mankind. I 
think it is important that we think beyond the immediate people here in Alberta, 
we have a story to tell for the world at large if you like. 

These remains are rapidly being destroyed by the growth and development 
of modern society. This cultural heritage needs protecting from the great 
damages to which it is exposed in order that its scientific, aesthetic, 
educational and recreational values may be preserved and enhanced. In order 
to protect and utilize this unique resource the Government of Alberta wilt 
be asked to introduce new legislation and programs relating to the historical 
and archaeological sites and objects. 

This legislation should pinpoint the responsibility for the conservation, 
protection and utilization of sites as well as for the salvage of the 
site and objects from those sites which are destroyed during the course of 
commercial, government, or industrial development, natural deterioration, 
or other activities. Such legislation of course will affect this generation 
and more important, all the future generations who will become increasingly 
aware of the significance of this cultural heritage. I think that is a very 
important point indeed. 

For these reasons the general public as well as various industries 
of local government should have the opportunity to express opinions on the 
type of legislation that should be enacted and that of course iS why you are 
here. These opinions will be taken into consideration during further 
consideration of the position paper and in the writing uo of the legislation 
if this comes about. The welfare of a people is dependent upon a beneficial 
environment and the preservation of the historical and archaeological heritage 
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is an intrinsic element in such an environment. I don't think there could be 
any question about that. In addition, the uncerstanding and appreciation of 
the cultures of different peoples who live or have lived in Alberta will be 
heightened and enriched by the preservation of cultural properties associated 
with each of these people. 

Except on federal land, the Province of Alberta has an indisputable 
rignt over the historic and archaeological resources within its borders, and 
the rrovince therefore has an over-riding moral responsibility to the 
international community to protect those resources whose fate is the concern 
of all mankind. Innumerable sites have already been destroyed or damaged by 
man and nature beyond hope of restoration or of preservation. 

In the face of ever-increasing extension of urban centres, of highways, 
of commercial, industrial and public developments, present programs and 
activities are inadequate to ensure the present and future generations a 
genuine opportunity to appreciate and enjoy the rich historical and archaeological 
heritage that exists in Alberta. It is therefore necessary and appropriate for 
the Government of Alberta to accelerate its historical and archaeological 
conservation programs, to encourage individuals and agencies to undertake 
conservation activities by private means, and to assist local governments 
to expand their activities towards these same ends. 


The Emphasis 
The legislation would serve no useful purpose to society if it was 


entirely restrictive and we suggest that it is necessary that consideration 
also be given to the utilization of these sites for educational, inspirational 
and recreational use as well as to salvage in an orderly way those sites 

which it is impractical to preserve and as you will note later, we do 
recognize that it is impossible to preserve or is it undesirable to preserve 
all of the sites. 


The Responsibility of the Destroyer 
The proposed legislation accepts the fact that some sites, regardless 


of their importance, must be destroyed during the course of commercial or 
other activities. However, paraphrasing the concept that “the polluter must 
pay", this proposed legislation places upon those industrial, governmental 
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or other agencies which destroy historical or archaeological sites durinc 


the course of their activities, the responsibility for contributing 
Financially towards the salvage of data and objects of such endangered sites. 


Ownership of Objects 
The proposed legislation recognizes that historical! or archaeological 


objects at present in the ground are not natural features of the land, but 
have been placed there, either accidentally or deliberately, by earlier 
inhabitants. As such, they are part of the heritage of the entire province 
and in certain cases their protection and preservation should be guaranteed 
for the benefit of all. 


Encouragement to Preserve These Objects 


On the principle that some historical and archaeological sites may 
best be preserved by individuals or non-governinent agencies, the proposed 
legislation recommends that such laudable actions be recognized in a tangible 
way. At the same time, it recognizes that the government itself must be 
prepared to offer leadership and direction on conservation progranis. 


A Few Features of the Proposed Legislation 
First, support of the Private Sector and I would say in passing thet 


if there are questions to be raised about these various concepts in the 
discussion it will probably come in the field of private vs. public ownership. 


Support of the Private Structure Then 


In order to encourage preservation of sites on private land, the 
proposed legislation recommends that: Upon agreement, designated and 
properly maintained sites should in whole or in part be exempted from 
taxation through tax deductions or grants; Upon agreement, tax relief 
should be provided to owners of designated sites to compensate for 
restoration, preservation and maintenance costs; Any town, city, county 
or municipality should be indemnified to an amount not exceeding the tax 
revenue lost through these agreements; and the government should be 
enabled to provide grants to societies and corporations for restoration, 


preservation or maintenance of designated sites. 
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Administrative Framework 


Pursuing the premise that legislation must include the means to 


make its provisions effective, the legislation proposes the following: 


(1) 


(4) 


An Historical Survey of Alberta and an Archaeological Survey of Alberta 
should be established as a function of Government. 

The surveys be administered by an Historic Sites Officer and a 
Provincial Archaeologist. 

Among the duties of the surveys would be to: maintain a central 
register of sites; provide technical services and advice to agencies 
or persons preserving sites; publish technical and popular data 
relative to its activities; loan objects and data to responsible 
institutions; post regulatory notices and carry out other provisions 
of the Act. 

An Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board should be established 
to advice the appropriate Minister and to make recommendations on 
matters relating to the Act. 

The proposed board would consist of seven members, the majority 


of whom would be recognized for their work in the fields of history or 


archaeology. At present limited programs are scattered amongst at least 


three Government departments, the proposed legislation would consolidate into 


one Department all responsibilities for site acquisition, preservation, 


development and interpretation. 


(1) 


Protected Sites 


Under the proposed legislation: 

Any site, iand, building or structure of historical or archaeological 
significance in Alberta would be declared by the appropriate Minister 
to be a protected site. 

Precise descriptions of protected sites would be deposited in the 
Land Titles Office; 

All sites on Provincial Crown lands would automatically be considered 
as protected sites; 

The desecration, defacing, moving, altering or excavating in any 

way of a protected site, or the removal of historical or archaeological 
objects from it would be prohibited unless the person involved held 

a valid permit under the Act. 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(1) 
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Permits for the investigation, excavation or alteration of a 
protected site would be issued by the appropriate Minister, imposing 
time limits, reporting procedures and other conditions as deemed 
necessary; | 

Historical or archaeological objects removed during the course of 
excavation or alterations from a protected site would be deposited 
in a public institution as designated by the Minister. 

A permit-holder could not excavate or alter a protected site without 
the consent of the land owner. 

A permit would be required to restore an excavated site to its 
normal condition insofar as it was reasonably possible to do so. 
When, as a result of excavation or alteration of a protected site, 
the value of any person's interest in the land or structure was 
diminished, the person carrying out the work would be required to 
pay for such diminution in value, either by mutual agreement or 

by arbitration. 

The Government of Alberta would have the right to acquire a Protected 
Site by gift, purchase, lease or expropriation. 


Salvage 
Under the general heading of salvage work: 


The proposed legislation would require that before authorization was 
given for the construction of any industrial, commercial or governmental 
project which could result in the loss of historical or archaeological 
sites or objects, the applicant would need to furnish evidence to the 
appropriate Minister that he had undertaken at his expense an approved 
historical and archaeological survey of the area which would include 
preservation, investigation, recording, excavation, and salvage of 
historical and archaeological sites and objects threatened with 
destruction. Such expense could not exceed one percent of the total 
amount being appropriated in connection with the activity or 

project causing the loss. 

The holder of a permit issued under this proposed legislation would 
have the right to enter upon any lands specified in his perrit ir order 
to make surveys and surface examinations of historical and ercheeologice. 
Sites: 
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Binding the Crown and its Agencies 
The proposed legislation would include actions taken by the Crown as 
well as its agencies, in addition to the activities or the actions of others. 


Penalties 

The proposed legislation provides for a fine or imprisonment, or 
both, for contravention of the Act and also for the seizure of historical 
or archaeological objects taken from a protected site without a valid 
permit or in contravention of the terms of the permit. That then is the 
position of the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical 
and Archaeological Resources. Thank you. 
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DR. TROST 

Thank you very much Alex. I know the Committee looked into this matter. 
Would you mind making a comment on how historical and archaeologice] 
legislation in Alberta compares with that in other provinces? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I think at the present time in essence we have no such leaislation. ‘rere 
are clauses in the Public Lands Act in the Alberta Heritage Act and in one 
or two others that pertain to historical sites but there is no clear cut 
legislation that protects the sites at the present time. 


DRee Ws Rei TROST 
Has this lead to any difficulties in the Province’ Are there any sites that 
have been lost or damaged because of that? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Oh I think so. I think anyone familiar with history or archaeolocy cculc 
cite a number of instances where sites have been destroyed. An interesting 
one of course is the original site of Fort Macleod. The original Fort wes 
established on an island in the Oldman River. The owner, a number of years 
ago, because of the necessity for additional crop land, had to break uo 
this particular area and seed it to crop. He operates a feedlot and a 
ranch set up in the area and it is quite understandable why we should wart 
to break up this desirable parcel of land but at the same time, sorethinc 
was lost that was of benefit to the Province itself. I can think of anotrer 
one. The Ross site north of Coaldale lost to the activity of a river wing 
you, erosion, but there are a variety of ways in which these locations are 
being destroyed and of course it all goes back to the point that no ore ‘s 
really responsible for their preservation. 


DRic ws Rh, “TROST 

In your presentation you indicate that you are thinking not only o* the past 
but also of the present and future so that thines that are not now tncucht 
of as historical, at some time may be, and consequently be subject to your 
considerations but at the present time what-is the sort of magnitude, the 


Pee 


amount of historical and archaeological resource that we are here thinking 


of saving. Can you make some kind of quantitative comment about that? 


"IR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

As far as archaeological resources are concerned there are a great many 

camp sites and areas of human occupancy extending over a period of 10,000 
years. I don't know -- I have heard estimates given in the order of hundreds 
of thousands. Now of these -- pretty obviously only some, a few, will be 
preserved or are worthy of preservation but many more should probably be 
studied and looked at, at the very least. There is an inventory of historic 
buildings and structures of that nature going on at the present time. It 
looks as if, for the Province, we will end up with some hundreds of buildings 
that are probably worthy of preservation and probably one a few of these 

are what might be called Provincial Landmarks that are really very, very 
Significant at least to the history of the Province but the more worthy 

of preservation the fewer the number becomes of course. On this base of 
several hundred thousand archaeological sites and several thousand historical 
sites if you like, by the time you get to the top of the pyramid you are 
locking at hundreds rather than thousands. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


Can you suggest what characteristics an object or a site should have to be 


worthy of consideration for conservation and preservation? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

This has been worked out in connection with the activities of various conmittees 
I am afraid I couldn't do it at the present time. This information of course 

is available. Certainly it did have some significance as far as the develop- 
ment to be conducted by the people of Alberta is concerned. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You would imagine or suggest that criteria can be established and that they 
would probably reside for their execution under some of the historical 


surveys or the historical-archaeological forums? 
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MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 
Yes. I think the criteria has been developed and are known to those who 
would be involved in this particular thing. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Mr. Johnston you mentioned the question of property rights might be a 
difficult one to handle. Do you want to make further comments on that? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I think we recognize from the beginning that this area of private vs. public 
ownership is going to be a real headache and I would expect that some of the 
briefs would relate to this area. As we have indicated in here, we look 
upon the ownership of historical and archaeological objects as being in the 
hands of the government of Alberta, the people of Alberta, but you do run 
into real problems with this business of private ownership. I can give you 
a local example of that and that is of Fort Whoop Up which was a significant 
American training post here in southern Alberta in the period of 1869-1874. 
It is private land and it is owned by Mr. Alfred Hubbard who fortunately 

is conscious of the significance of this particular area and who has made 
what efforts he can to protect it and maintain its integrity, however, it is 
on private land and there is nothing to prevent somebody from going into 
that area, sinking a plow and breaking it up and seeding it down to oats 

or something of this nature. There is not a thing in the world as far as | 
can see that can be done to avoid this at the present time. There are going 
to be difficulties I rather expect in this area of private vs. public ownership. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Then the legal status now is that the person who owns the land owns the 
objects or sites that are on that land? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 
This is not at all clear but I would interpret it in that way, yes. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now have you a basic..... 
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MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Just one moment..... we didn't get a legal opinion on that Dick did we? 
DR. FORBIS 

No I don't think we ever did. 


DR. W.*Ro2TROST 
So it is not clear what the legal status is now? 


DR. FORBIS 
No. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Let's explore this question a little bit. I agree with you that it is apt 

to be a difficult one. There is the question of private vs. group ownership 
that is either the Crown or the Municipality or the City, and then there is 
the question of ownership if it is in the corporate or governmental area 
whether it should reside in the city, the province, the federal government. 
Let's start off however with, as an example, with respect to private ownership 
against any other government and take for example first of all the 
archaeological case in which there are sites, a buffalo jump or something 

of that sort on a farmers land. You suggest certain kinds of compensation 

to the farmer but basically your suggestion is that the final decision as to 
whether or not that site can be developed resides in the Crown. Is that right? 


DR. FORBIS 
Yes. 


DR. We Ru ROSE 


What recourse or protection do you suggest for the private individual in such 
a case? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 
We were suggesting tax rebates and this kind of thing under some commissions 
if an agreement could be reached with the landowner I think there might be 
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a possibility of the purchase of the particular property and these genera] 
kinds of things. 


DR2 We oRaal ROST. 

Right. Now this is a case in which the object under question, the original 
owner of that object has presumably long disappeared from the scene but take 
it then a little bit further and say it happened that a person was living, 
actually occupying a house that had historical significance. Would the 
owner then be the occupant of it. What would his rights be? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Well I think that he definitely is the owner. He has all the rights vested 
in private ownership of property in Alberta. It would have to be a matter 
of agreement and negotiation. There are such sites incidentally. Many of 
them where people are living in say a house that is of some historical 
significance and as I say, these are the areas that are going to pose real 
problems as far as this whole business is concerned but at. the present time 
the rights of ownership are applied in the case of historical areas just as 
they do of any property. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

When we are thinking of archaeological resources we are generally thinking 
of the remaining evidence of the occupation of this province by native 
people and by a culture that preceeded the contemporary one. It may be 
that their attitude and their relationship to these - to their history may 
be somewhat different than that of the present occupiers - major occupiers 


of the Province. Do you anticipate any difficulty here? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I don't anticipate any difficulty. I agree with you that the attitude may 
well differ as compared to that of our own. Would you like to comment on 
that question Dick? I don't think it is something that we really talk 
about too much. 


-P5nen 


DR. FORBIS 


I don't think that any particular group in Alberta can make claim to the 
archaeological resources. 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I might mention that there was a member of the Stony Indian Bank at Morley 
on the committee who has been familiar and been kept abreast all over and 
surely this did not arise as far as he was concerned. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Yes I knew you had had discussions and we had appointed a member, Chief 
John Snow, to facilitate this. It might be turned the other way around. 
Might it be that the attempts that we are suggesting or that are being 
suggested for the preservation of the culture of these long past civiliza- 
ticns might in fact help to reclaim their own identities and give them the 


nistory that is of course theirs, in a more recognizable form? 


DR. FORBIS 


Yes there is a great deal of interest among a lot of Native people, much 
more than there was even ten years ago. 


MR. ALEX JOHNSON 


I think it is a resource in which we should all feel a lot of pride actually. 
All of us. 


DR. W.R. TROST 


Would you suggest that it is possible that they might participate actively 
in these preservative attempts. 


DR. FORBIS 


I very much hope so. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


Let me then get on to another aspect of the question of the ownership of 
these objects and sites. If for example, to make an illustration, if the 
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Fort Whoop Up site which is in fact in private hands, were on property owned 
by the City of Lethbridge then should the City of Lethbridge remain in 
ownership of it on behalf of the people or is your suggestion that such a site 
also come under the ownership responsibility of the Province? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Our suggestion is that the ownership would come under the appropriate adminis- 
trator and that he would designate the area or the place where they should be 
put. We would hope of course that the materials from Fort Whoop Up would end 
up at the University of Lethbridge or some similar place and I think that it 
would be true in any particular area but the suggestion made in here is that 
the Minister would designate the particular place where it should be stored. 


DR. Weer. TROST 
Alex do you want to comment a little further on roles that you see for the 
historical surveys and the archaeological surveys groups that you mention. 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Yes they are mentioned here. Certainly it is one thing to write legislation. 
It is something else again to make it workable and I don't think that any 
legislation of the type that we envision here could be workable without a 
particular agency being responsibie for it and this is wnat we see as the 
role of the provincial historian and the provincial archaeologist setting 

up small groups. For instance, one of the immediate things that one thinks 
about of course is salvage archaeology. We are seeing pipelines going in 

in Alberta. There is great expansion of urban development and a variety 

of other things. Many of these sites are being destroyed and there is no 

one at the present time, other than our universities, who are fully committed 
to their own programs to do anything about this. Now, we would visualize 

the provincial historian or the provincial archaeologist as being aware of 
these things, being as informed about them in some way and of taking whatever 
action was appropriate in the circumstances. These people would have some 
Staff, they would have some funds and the funds are particularly important 

I would think. 
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DRa Ws. Re TROST 
Your suggestion is that the historical surveys and the archaeological surveys 
are distinct and separate from each other? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSON 
Well we have projected this yes. 


DR We.R. TROST. 


You also however, suggest that the history and archaeological board be one 
combined board? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Yes. This is an area that we have discussed at some length and that we 
finally settled on the two separate agencies with a single board but there 
was a little disagreement I think, if I am right in saying, what we were 
trying to get across was the overall concept of the specifics of this stage 
of the game. It may be one board and one agency would suffice. . 


DRei Ws (Ree hROST 

Do you want to elaborate also on the role and function that you see for the 
board and how the board would relate to the surveys and also how the board 
would relate to the Minister of the government? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Well I think we have some precedent for this kind of thing. There is a 
Historic Sites Advisory Conmittee for instance that acts in an advisory 
capacity. Its membership is made up of people who are knowledgeable from 
all parts of the province and I don't think that any one individual can 
have the detailed knowledge of a particular area that someone living in it 
has. I would see it as advisory in attempting to help out in the study of 
policy - the broader aspects of the whole business - and then let the actual 
operational function be in the hands of the provincial archaeologist or 
historian. 
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RaW Reet ROS Tt 
Co you imagine the board would be the major instrument in deciding the criteria 
that establish a historic or archaeological object or site for preservira’ 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I think that probably they would have the final decision. I suspect that 
they would rely heavily on their own knowledge and upon the reconmendations 
of the people in the field but I would expect that they would make the 

final decision as to whether a site was being designated for preservation or 
not. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Do you see a place for input from the local community that is most directly 
affected or involved or adjacent to such a site or object? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Oh yes. I think it would be a wonderful thing if local cormunities therselves 
would become interested in the preservation of these various areas. Service 
clubs I would think could perform a function in this regard and I am sure 
that the activities of local groups would be welcomed by anyone concernec 

in this program. 


DRe.Si2BsoMITH 

Mr. Johnston I have two or three general questions and then one specific 
one. Perhaps we could deal with the specific one first. In Victoria, 5.C. 
and Halifax on the other side of our country some remarkably successful 
restorations have been done of old buildings, that is, the interiors have 
been refurbished and the outsides have been restored to preserve them. 

What do you think of this way of trying to make use of old buildings which 
are always in jeopardy of course. 

MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I think it is a good way. Certainly it is possible for those who then see it 
to sort of live the period if you like. We have some of this sort of thing 
going on in Alberta. I think particularly of the Rutherford -ouse in 
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Edmonton that is being restored in part by the Department of Public Works 
which is handling this particular project. Now here again of course is 
a project where this kind of work is scattered among various agencies of 
government. We would visualize this kind of thing coming under the 
provincial historian in this way for instance. 


URs. ate ee ML GE 
Now - several times you mentioned the creation of a survey. What about the 


relation of a survey to our national archaeological and historical resources 
or for instance, to international. What I am getting at here is the use 

of our resources by outside people, either the government of Canada, the 
Provincial Governments or foreign governments coming in - their surveys 


coming in and making use of our resources. Is this a difficulty? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 


Well I think not. If this business is the responsibility of a particular 


Minister he could then issue permits or issue permission. In the past my 
impression is that these people have simply come in they have gotten the 
0.K. to dig here, there or somewhere else and they have walked off with 
dinosaur skeletons from along the Red Deer river and various other artifacts 
from various other places and there has been no control, nobody looking over 
this whole thing and I think that this is what we visualize. Some agency 
group with a Minister responsible for this whole vast area so that we can 
restore some order. Certainly I would expect the people here in Alberta 

to work very closely with their counterparts in other countries and in 

other parts of Canada. 


UK. on be OMIT 


Now private ownership generally, it seems to me, lends greate” protection to 


resources than public ownership, or often does. Publicly owned resources, 
natural resources and other things are often jeopardized by certain actions 
of our society without too much public pressure being exerted to preserve 
these. What about the use of groups of artifacts or protected sites for 
instance, by private individuals for commercial purposes. For instance, 
making money out of letting people look at our historical things - is this 
a legitimate function? 
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MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Oh, I think so, as a matter of fact I anticipate that recreation and this 
kind of thing will play an increasingly important part here in Alberta. My 
own field happens to be that of range management in which I am fairly closely 
associated with the ranchers of Alberta, and I am sure that in the very near 
future they are going to be making an appreciable part of their living from 
the sale of recreation facilities and I will include archaeological sites 
that might happen to be in place at one of these areas. 


DR. Ss. 6. SMITH 

Now - one final question, it seems that everybody that is either professionally 
involved with this subject, or a devoted amateur, all see the same need for 
legislation and protection, and yet as evidenced by fifteen people attending 
here this morning, the public doesn't seem to have this same enthusiasm. «hat 
devides do you think might be used to create a little more interest? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

Yes, when we thought in terms of education, I suspect the enthusiasm is a 
little greater than is shown here certainly we have very active historical 

and archaeological societies in Lethbridge specifically, the total membership 
would be around 300 and some, and I know that this is of concern to all 

those people, and so I don't think we can judge by the rather small attendance 
at this meeting here as to the overall] enthusiasm about this kind of thing. 


Die oa. SMiin 

Well, that may be true, and yet when we held a public hearing in this city on 
strip mining, and in other places, you know, we didn't have any trouble getting 
100 people out, so I wonder, and it seems to me fairly obvious that the 

public doesn't have the sense of urgency that it might have about other things. 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 
Yes, this is probably true, education I suppose will be one of the answers, | 
would hope anyway. 


Lay ae 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Supplementary, I guess I'd be called, Alex, Stu mentioned the question of what 
might be called private development in respect of archaeological and historical 
resources, and I think you used the language of the ‘sale’ of these resources, 
did you mean the sale of the objects or did you mean private exploitation of 
them in sites. 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I was thinking of private exploitation of sites in situ. You know, someone 
with a buffalo jump on their place I think could sell a visit to that buffalo 
jump, for someone to visualize the buffalo coming over the cliffs and so on. 
The actual sale of the historical objects has caused us some problems I think, 
particularly at some of the buffalo jumps where vandalism has occurred as a 
result of individuals going into those areas, sometimes with power equipment, 
to find arrowheads which are saleable, they possess marketable value in 

the United States - what would it be, $3.00 for an arrowhead Barney? Its that 
cheap today, these things have an actual value and of course this is one of 
the reasons that some of these sites have been destroyed in the past in order 
to obtain these things, but I hope that this would not happen, and that 
somebody could see this thing as a perpetual resource instead of a ‘one 

shot' proposition. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Right, and that really leads on to another question that we didn't touch on 
enough, and that is how these historical and archaeological sites and objects 
should in fact be displayed for the public to have access to them - we can 

of course think of museums with the possibility of their display where they 
are, it sounds interesting, would you want to elaborate a little on how they 
should be shown? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I think that interpretive displays would be fairly easy by buffalo jumps 

for instance, and in fact at historic sites of various sorts, one sees these 
things in various museums, and it would not be a difficult matter. Just as 
an example, we have a coulee just the other side of Lethbridge that was the 
site of an Indian battle in 1870, and it turned out to be the last major 
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inter-tribal fight in North America. This land is also in private hands, and 
we have some hopes of it being turned into a park eventually, and I have 
visualized a small diagram to indicate particular parts of this battle. Il 
think that this would be educational, it would be extremely interesting, you 
could look at the diagram and then see the actual sites where these things 
occurred. I think that things of this nature would suggest themselves to 
anyone with such a vocation. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you. Dick, have you anything you want to add at this time? 


DR. FORBIS 

Just one word on the historical and archaeological surveys - we reviewed 

the legislation in the past throughout Canada. Earlier in our discussions we 
discovered that the weak point in all this legislation was that there was 

not a operating body set up. This is why we make such a strong point of 
having historical and archaeological surveys. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you. If I can now call on Dr. J. F. Dormaar for the Archaeological 
Society of Alberta, Lethbridge Chapter. 
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6 nom Pt Gay Concern: 


Our respective Societies have perused the renort submitted by 
Dr. %. & Forbis on March 16, 1972, to the Environment Conservation 
Authority and we voice our general concurrence. 


je recognize that the early veople of the northern part of worth 
America were nomadic by nature. Je also recognize, although evidential 
.roof is somewhat sketchy, that these people inhabited the 'Canadian! 
-rea for some 10,000 years. These two assumptions apoly with some 
ce-ree of certainty to that area now encompassed by the Province 
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These nveople did not. live in cities as did the Egyptians or Syrians, 
Aztecs or Yucatans, nor did they commune in caves as they did in France 
or Iraq. They built no lasting moruments like’ the Pyramids or Zayan 
‘enoles. Neither did their vlaces of settlement remain inhavited for 
that length of time required to build dwellings of stone or bDricm or 
uther permanent building materials. More important is the fact that 
there was no deyeloned system of written comiunication, nor any art 
form advanced to the stage where details. of their way of lifescould 

be recorded. 


rhe delicate and fragile evidence of habitation lies, in many 
Lagtantes, “On the’ surface of the Tand, subject to “the eradual crocuon 
ay weather, and continual destruction by the expanding economic and 
cultural activities of the present oeople. Other evidence of 
navitation lies buried, in some instances a few feet below the sur 
of the ground, in other instances to deoths greater than 50 fect a 
“S$ yet have not been disturbed, 
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what was the family life of these neople like? How was the co:mu ity 
Soverned? Did they have a religion? “Jhat celebrations or ceremonics cid 
they chpagelin as a rtaaily, ssa) tribe,.or os. nation? Ghat typesof 
culture and vnysical art did they engage in? These auestions and aany 
LUPe ere oti ly) Wineievered. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. Dr. Smith please. 


DR eSB SOM TH 

I have a question that has been troubling me for some time and that is the 
involvement that Dr. Trost mentioned earlier of the Native people. In the 
obvious need, as many of you see, for legislation where do you think the 
Native people should be placed with respect to preserving their history and 
the archaeological evidences of their early habitation? What I am referring to 
here is the fact that these people own their own lands or control their own 
lands under federal jurisdiction and in general across Canada, provincial 
policies have been not to become involved on those lands except in-so-far 

as enforcing the criminal code and so on is concerned. But generally 
provincial agencies have left them alone. Now it seems to me this might 

be a difficult problem because there are rather large tracts of land under 
this type of control now, which still have good evidences of early habitation 
on them in this province. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

I think there is a section in the Position Paper as well that within this 
Provincial area we will not be able to touch the Federal lands. This is 
something that the Indian people themselves with the Federal department 
involved will have to iron out, I think. I'm not sure if the Province as 
such can give guidelines for these lands within the Province indicating 

that this is also part of the Provincial heritage. I'm not so sure where we 
ge from here. 


DR. S. 1B. SMLIA 

In Alberta there are about seventy thousand people with direct native ante- 
cedents, either as full-blood Indians or as Metis. As you know these nave 
residences persisting now on very potent and exciting historical areas such 
as Fort Chipewyan and others. It seems to me there hasn't been a great deal 
of evidence given even in the position papers that have been prepared to 
make some very strong attempts to involve the rather large numbers of people 
who have perhaps a stronger connection with their past now than we have. 


aA pe 


They are now becoming very conscious of their own antecedents. It seems 
to me that this should be emphasized. Would you care to comment a little 
more on that? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Well, wasn't it brought out - this need of having a member of the Advisory 
Committee from the Stony Plain Indian Reserve? 


DR. =S._B.. SMITH 

It certainly was, but I just wonder if you would care to suggest ways in 
which the native peoples here who are very numerous could be more forcibly 
injected into the mainstream of this effort to preserve our past? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

I'm not too familiar with what the mechanics are to get the people involved, 
particularly since they are on family owned land. Now I do know that arch- 
aeological sites cannot be excavated on that land unless it is done by the 
Department of Indian Affairs. Certainly I would like to see, Archaeological 
Societies would like to see, for example, something to get these people out 
and to get them involved, but I'm just not sure about the mechanics of this 
thing. 


DRoeW Re ROS 
I know that we're throwing questions at you that are not necessarily too 
easy but that's the fun of the game . 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
That's fine . 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I'd like to ask you to elaborate a little bit on what the pre-history of 
the West is and if you can give us a kind of an outline. While you're just 
framing that up in your mind, I'm going to hint that I want to open up a 
bit of a discussion with you too about written, that is historical, records 
of other sorts than sites or buildings, and again return to the question of 
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ownership and property rights in respect of this. Now that you've had 

all this time to shape up a brief description of what the pre-history of the 
West is thought to be at this stage of its exploration, would you mind just 
giving us some sort of a summary of that. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Alberta is actually in a very interesting position as far as pre-historics are 
concerned. We have the glaciation coming from the Canadian Shield and the 
glaciation coming from mountains. Somewhere along the line it may or may not 
have met, there is a lot of evidence that they may never have been here at 
the same time. This would mean that there was a corridor through Alberta 
through which the people that had come from the Asian continent passed 
through Northern America, through Alberta - and this would be the routes. 

So therefore Alberta would be an excellent place in which to look and try to 
find these pre-historical sites. Recognizing that in northern Alberta the 
trees have invaded after the glaiciation had gone, it is much more difficult 
than here in Southern Alberta. 

I visualize that maybe in the Cypress Hills on which a fair amount of 
activity has already taken place, to search for these types of things. So I 
think, particularly in Alberta where we don't have an antiquity act, we 
should be really recognizing this. Why is it that a lot of other Universities 
are interested in coming to Alberta? Because there might be a lot of answers 
here as to where and how did these people come through North America - South 
America, and most likely through Alberta and stretch from there over the rest 
of the continent. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

This is very interesting. You are suggesting that there is good evidence to 
indicate that Alberta stood as sort of a migratory route for people from Asia 
into the new world. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Yes. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
What time would this be? 


DR. J. F. DOFMAAR 

We are talking right now in terms cf when the last . uciation disappeared 
which would be ten to fifteen thousand years ago, but there seems to be sore 
evidence of much older sites on this North American Continent. Migration 
may have taken place much earlier than just during the last glaciation. 

And leads us back again - was Alberta covered for a long period of time or 
was there always a corridor? If there was always a corridor, we can bring 
this period back seventy-five thousand years. 


DRreWee he TROT 

So you're thinking that the kinds of pre-historical data that is of interest 
relates both to the passage of people through these plains over many, 

many thousands of years, perhaps tens of thousands of years, on one hand, 

and then the records of more permanently located populations in the Province, 
again over substantial thousands of years. Is that right? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Yes. Of course the nomadic part becomes very difficult. The permanency, for 
example if you look at the use of some of these buffalo jumps, that's a perr- 
anent record over a long period of time. The University of Calgary has done 
a tremendous amount of work in Waterton where they have been able to locate 
areas that have been used for a long period of time. The nomadic part of it 
becomes indeed very difficult to search through. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Has there been a permanent population in these pre-historic times, or has it 
been a kind of a combination of nomadic with permanent populations, sporadic 
periods, periods of settlement followed by periods in which there wasn't 
settlement, or is this known? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Not being an Archaeologist myself, I have to make a guess at this. I think 
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it was by and large nomadic relating to t*e mig.wations particularly on the 
plains, with the buffalo, and nomadic across the mountains as well, and the 
trades going either North/South or East/West. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Were the movements both directions, both from the North to the South and 
then returning from the South to the North and so on - the flow of people? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

There seems to be some evidence, for example, finds of obsidian, that there 
was some contact with the South, so there must have been some movement 
North, yes. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

So we're dealing with the evidences left behind by the movements of people 
over many thousands of years and we happen to be in a good situation to 
provide these records. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 


Yes. Alberta seems to be in an excellent position for this. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I know that you're standing a great deal and that we're forcing you to cover 
a great deal of time and indeed, disciplines, but do you want to comment a 
little bit now on the historical periods, particularly in respect of the 
preservation of documents and archivery material and manuscripts and the 
personal memoirs and histories that were written either by amateur or 
professional historians in this period of time, and how they should be 
preserved and how we should look at them. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

We can talk about the legal aspects of an arrowhead, but not about the legal 
aspects of some manuscript that we might be interested in. I suppose through 
education we'll have to encourage some of these things to either be 
permanently loaned or donated to certain museums or universities who are 
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willing to look at them. I don't think we can force along these lines 
anything by legislation. After all, if somebody has written material and 
the whole correspondence is there, by rights it belongs to the family who 
has inherited the material. I feel that they could be encouraged to be 
deposited somewhere. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Either the original or presumably, in this kind of material, the copy. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Yes, so if the original gets lost at least the copy is stil] there. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

What about where we stand in the historical period now in that interesting 
time in which we could still get oral records of much of our earliest history 
from citizens who are still with us? Do you have any view or do you wish to 
comment on that aspect of our historical records? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Certainly I would like to see much of these records put on tape. Now we 
have the use of tape and then they can be later on searched either for 
regular research material or if somebody wants to write a book on it. But 
I think every effort should be made particularly today, to get hold of as 
much of this sentiment. as we can get. I do believe that the Glenbow 
Foundation has made quite an attempt at that already. 


DR: S.9 8. SMITH 

One further question. That is, in the background paper prepared by the 
committee, there has been almost no attention paid to the paleo picture. 

As a biologist I feel much more identified sometimes with the paleo picture 
because our knowledge and our being right now rests of course on the 

evolution of our natural systems. I wonder if you would care to comment on 
the importance of paleo remains as well as those which have direct connections 
with man. 
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DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

We did briefly touch on that through the mention of the dinosaur material 
that has been transported out of Alberta. The Federal, particularly the 
geological survey of Canada, of course has done a tremendous amount of work 
over the years and a lot of this material is now in Ottawa. I think Alberta 
should also have a role to play to preserve this as well because it is 

this feature that also relates to man being here. It is the total environment 
that relates to man. Now what we can do of course with the material that is 
gone, I'm afraid that it's gone. But how to work this into antiquity, 

if this is going to be part of antiquity, yes it should be involved as well. 
This would be my personal opinion. I would like to see this preserved and 
looked after and catalogued and people can get hold of it and see it as 

part of a total educational picture. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

We didn't mention that we might do this. In fact, I just thom ht of doing it 
this instant. And so if Mr. Johnston and Dr. Forbis are a bit surprised .... 
Do you want to direct any questions to Dr. Forbis or Mr. Johnston in respect 
to their position paper or the report of the committee? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
I'l] have another brief later on and I'1] probably have some questions to 
direct at that time. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


Thank you very much. If I can now call on Mr. J. A. Spencer from Magrath? 


SH 


Concerning the Alberta Antiquities Act. 


J. A. Spencer, 
Box 119, Magrath, Alberta. 


Whereas sites of Indian camps, and the remains of many historic sites 
are necessarily destroyed by operations to uncover historic facts, it is 
highly desirable that excavation of such sites be undertaken by competent 
persons capable of producing a proper record of the facts that may be found. 


It is therefore urgently required that the government enact legisla- 
tion whereby those who wish to excavate such sites must obtain proper 
permission before doing so. 


However many sites are necessarily destroyed in the process of 
industrial production, particularly in farming operations. The people would 
be very happy to have someone excavate the site but there is no one to do 
so and so another site is lost. It is recommended that steps be taken 
to organize task forces to undertake salvage operations. It is further 
recommended that such task forces be prepared to do it now and not next 
year. People cannot be expected to wait that long. 


And whereas a great deal of Indian artifacts are uncovered every 
year in farming and other operations and more or less promptly lost, it 
is suggested that some form of encouragement be given amateurs to report not 
only buried sites but surface sites. Forms, in the shape of cards that 
will fit in an envelope should be available on request that, when filled in, 
give the date, location, description of land and artifact, and the finder's 
name. Such cards are available at universities and could be adapted to 
the usage required. 


It is suggested that if such information is gathered, it would 
assist greatly in the matter of deciding which cultures were on the site 
and how far such cultures spread. There are types of artifacts that are 
known from perhaps only one site and only widespread returns from surface 
sites are liable to clarify the matter. 
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Being only an amateur it is quite possible the following may be 
somewhat wide of the mark, but it is the reason for making the preceeding 
suggestion. 


It was quite necessary to have members of the same tribe carrying 
some. means of identification in a hostile world. While it is often said 
nomadic hunters did not fight over hunting grounds, this has not been the 
case in any historical instance except where there was some overriding 
power to regulate matters. Once a strange tribe was allowed on the hunting 
grounds there was no guarantee it would leave and there might not be game 
elsewhere - due possibly to drought. 


So one had to know the tribal identification marks. And among those 
marks would be weapon points. They might vary from band to band and 
individual to individual but the general pattern was common. If therefore, 
people were encouraged, possibly with some sort of recognition, to report 
finds and have them sent in for photographing, a wide pattern might develop 
as to the movements of various cultures and much more discovered than is now 
possible. Surface sites are important but trained personel cannot give 
them much time because everything is on one level and the site valueless 
except for comparison with buried sites and the points raised above. Amateurs 
“however, are of little value on buried sites except as reporters and working 
under supervision. But as reporters on surface sites -- there is nothing they 
can damage and a great deal they can preserve that is now lost. Therefore 
they should be encouraged as suggested. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

We're very interested in what you said Mr. Spencer. I'd like to talk a little 
bit more with you in a general way about the rights and role of the amateur 
but would you mind first of all describing in a little more detail the site 
that you mentioned first. Both how you found it, what the surface looks like, 
how deep it is, and a little more colour on that. 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 

Actually I don't know how deep it is. It is a site that has been cultivated 
now for nearly seventy years. And that means practically, except that this 
spring where it blew the land right off in spots, I never was abie to get 

down below the plowing ground. Except once, I think I picked up two Ox bones 
that I was sure just came out. But the site itself is a good ten thousand 
years old anyway. It was by a spring. It has a lake just up above it and 

a glacial hill. I suppose the lake was Kettle Lake to start with. I took 

Mr. McCraken from Lethbridge up when they made that drain across to drain the 
canal seepage, and we found that there had been a stream running into it 
several feet below the surface, so it was much deeper in those days. I should 
say that in my opinion all of the stuff that I have found were from people that 
came up from the south as fast as they could get to the site. Mr. Reeves I 
think, wrote an article that said that the place used to be a lake, the last 
glacier only came to Lethbridge, it put a lake from Lethbridge to Cardston 

and of course covered all of the McGrath and flowed south, it had to in those 
days, and there were some gaps to show it. Well they couldn't get here before 
the lake was gone, so they came to the site as soon as they could, and I did 
have one fragment of a mammoth tooth which I believe the earliest Indians 
weren't able to hunt, although I found no evidence of it here than they have 
further south, and I have the Paleo Indian down to the time of what you 

call the big gulf, about 4,000 A.D., then there is the Messau Indian 

and the Historic Indian. Or not historic, the Naeo Indian. And when I get 
down to the Naeo Indian, I haven't got enough information to tell too much 
about the points. They are not as well defined as the other ones. When 

it comes to anvil stones, hammer stones and scrapers and knives, so many 

of them used the same shape of tools over so long a period that it is very 
seldom we can get them identified to any large extent. You just simply 
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have to depend on it. I have two or three burn type tools that I found 
since I was talking to Mr. Forbis. I have some micro blades and micro- 
lists that are known to come from the north somewhere but they certainly 
didn't come after the floods. You might say when the lake was here. 

I think most of them must have come from the south and I think there is the 
time lag generally evident from the time they originated, say Balsam Point 
bridging down, I'm not sure just where, southeastern States or southwestern 
States but they didn't arrive here for a long time afterwards and when you 
correlate those you find a lot of difference. The site at Crystal Spring 
is about a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. I think one of the 
largest sites in Alberta. It also is tne longest occupied. The last Indiar 
relic I could suppose was an Indian relic was the Henry Rifle Shel] 
cartridge and it never was occupied the whole year round and couldn't be 
because there was no wood. They used buffalo chips and had to go somewhere 
else. There is evidence that from the material years that they had materia 
from. Montana, some in Idaho and some in Dakota for one class and I find 
that. quite a bit comes from the Drumheller area, the Hand Hills east of 
Drumheller. You can't mistake the Patina on those points anywhere you see 
them or the artifacts either. It is a sort of peculiar blueish white 
patina cast on them. At least I think so but some experts probably will 
tell me different one of these days. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You. recovered these really from the surface. 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 

All from the surface. I've never picked up anything from but the surface. 
I walked farther here then I did in the Army and I was in the Army for 
eight years. 


OR: -W.. Ro TROST 

Now, returning to the role of the amateur and it is quite evident that that 
word can include people with great appreciation of the subject and from wha 
you have said you've been clearly working quite closely with people in the 
universities and so on. 
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R. J. A. SPENCER 
ee, of course I've been a member of the Lethbridge branch of the Historical 
ociety all along. I'ma life member. You do have to work in close co- 
peration. There is no use going off on your own. How can you and get 
anywhere. I hope, if I can so arrange it, go to university myself this fal] 
so I will maybe learn a little bit. 


OR. W. R. TROST: 

Now what do you feel is, you know, granting that the amateur is or has an 
important part to play, a country so immense and in fact all the citizens are 
involved in these kinds of things it is hard to work out. What do you think 
are the sort of critical elements that are necessary to protect on behalf 

If the amateur? 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 

[ don't know. He is going to pick them up anyway. He finds them. A man 
joes out in the fields as I did - I. was just out spraying weeds, there was a 
jood big group of them al! down there. I know one farmer that got quite a 
Jag Of arrowheads and stuff. He had no record and didn't put out any cards 
and he didn't know who to send them to. A lot of them would be willing to 
send them but they don't know who to send them to and would be willing to 
send them if there was anyone there to record. I think about the main thing 
is they just need some encouragement. 


pee W. R. TROST 
Nhat about the right of individuals to explore in other land than their own? 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 
You have no right to explcre other lands other than his own if he doesn't 
ask permission and get it. Otherwise he should stay off. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
For both either private and for Crown lands? 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 
crown land you have just about as much right as anybody else. If the Crown 
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lands say no then he has a little -- that is what I have been talking about 
today. He has been going out there and getting it and does nothing with 

it. He eventually losses them. For instance, I had an exhibition up at 
Cardston last - two days last week at the Science Fair. I might say that 

I got as large a crowd exhibit as anyone else when it comes to rocks, fossil: 
and this is 20 by 30. Anyway he said his father found a cache in plowing 
around Hil] Spring. He got a nail keg full of arrowheads but there is not 
one left. This is what happens quite a lot. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

You are suggesting that in a way a citizen has the responsibility to pay 
some kind of attention and care of historic and archaeological material 
from his own property as it were? 


MR. J. As SPENCER 

I think he has but he should be encouraged, you realize You know we can 
all do as we please. Supposedly we are free to do that. We should have 
sense enough not to do it. We should have sense enough to - not to destroy 
things but he is willing to conserve and save these things if you give him 
a chance but what is he going to do if nobody says anything. 


DR. W. nk. TROST 
You made a suggestion about certification of - in some way of giving an 


amateur archaeologist or historian some kind of a certificate that would.... 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 

Well, they all look good. I know at the Science Fair of course it's a kids 
fair. I was in there because I reached my second childhood I think but I 
got my nice little certificate stating I participated the same as the rest 
of them. I think it was awful nice. The same thing with the amateurs, I 
think they appreciate it. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Do you want to elaborate any more? It seems to me mixed emotions - you have 
further thoughts that we would like to have. In respect of that we would be 
delighted to have them from you. 


eRe 
MR. J. A. SPENCER 


Well I do think that if he sends his material out it should be photographed 
and recorded and he should be thanked and sent a letter for sending them 
and the photographs sent along would be sent back if he wishes because that 
is about all you need - he's got more than he can handle anyway and you 
just need the location and what is found at the location and then if he is 
given a certificate of appreciation I think that would be quite in order. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


Thank you very much. Do you have any questions? 


Dm SB. SMITH 

I would like to ask Dr. Forbis a question. Mr. Spencer, as is usua! with 
knowledgeable amateurs, sort of down-plays his own importance I think. I 
think they are much more important than they give themselves credit for but 
I would like to perhaps ask Dr. Forbis to comment on the role of the 
knowledgeable amateur in the whole field because it seems to me they have a 
very important place to fit in this scheme. 


DR. FORBIS 

Oh I think it is unquestionable. The professionals are basically dependent 
on the amateur in the field of archaeology. This is certainly true. When 
you start the work, when you start the work the first thing you do is try 
and find the people who know and 90% of what we find is not found by walking 
along, it is found by the local amateurs. 


DK: >. B. SMITH 

You can sort of confirm the point of view then that the knowledgeable person 
with interests outside the specific professional field is the real key 
element in making the finds and the professional perhaps investigates in 
detail after that has been discovered. 


DR. FORBIS 
Yes, and Mr. Spencer is absolutely correct in saying the amateur could be 
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encouraged more by professionals with the increase in activity, the useful! 
activity would be tremendously improved. The trouble is and this is why we 
recommend an archaeological and historical survey again is so that there 
will be people who can, as Mr. Spencer says, if somebody reports a find 

they don't want to sit around for nine years waiting for somebody to show 
up. We want an actual body to move and do something right now when a report 
is made. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

What about the possibility of making available the possessions of the amateu 
which we must consider his own private property like the several thousand Mr 
Spencer has. Available either through photographs or in some other way to 
the rest of the citizens of the Province. I wonder if Mr. Spencer would 
comment on that? Is it possible - you know there is quite an expense in 
moving this stuff around I would think if it is going to be done often. 


MR. J. A. SPENCER 

Well I might say that as far as I am concerned that hopeful ly mine will go 
through the university or something or else it will be lost and because I 
don't have that long to live. I find that most amateurs will find it 
practical to give it to the university if they wanted to. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


Any further comments on that point Dick? 


DR. FORBIS 

We certainly encourage anybody to show the material to us, we find this is 
tremendously informative too as well as where the sites are. We would like 
to go and look at the things coming from these various locations. It really 
isn't all that expensive to ship these things back and forth, unless you 
start shipping large things. But if you stick to small artifacts, that's 
what we want to See. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. We now have Mr. Dormaar to return for his second 
appearance in his own capacity. 
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BRIEF PRESENTED BY: J.F. DORMAAR 
Lethbridge, May 25, 1972. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

The Archaeological and Historical Societies of Lethbridge have 
already indicated their complete agreement with the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. I am presenting 
this particular brief as a concerned Citizen and I want to address myself 
briefly to some definite points mentioned in the Position Paper prepared 
for these hearings. 

2.4 I would like to see this worded in much stronger terms. There 
is no doubt in my mind that all archaeological and historical objects and 
sites belong to the Crown. Scientists and museums will be able to borrow 
objects for research and display purposes, but should never forget that 
these objects remain the property of the Crown. The Crown could designate 
institutions such as Universities or museums as custodians. However, private 
citizens and foundations cannot own objects of archaeological and historical 
value found in Alberta. These objects are part of the heritage of the 
entire Province and thus the people. 

This would eliminate 2.5. Although I do see value in this section 
as long as the last sentence "the Government itself must be prepared to 
offer leadership and direction in conservation programs" applies, I also 
see danger. Sure, the people should preserve, but people are also greedy. 
Can a generous offer be resisted? It is much better that the Government 
do the preserving. 


3.3.5 There should also be a specification as to time required 
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for publication. Let us say three to five years, e.g. the work done at 
Rocky Mountain House is still not published. 

3.3.6 Objects removed from any site should be deposited in institutions 
designated by the Minister, i.e. not only from protected sites, but from 
all st tess. 

3.3.10 I would like to emphasize the word expropriate. Again people 
are greedy. 

3.6 I feel that penalties should be severe. We are dealing with a 
non-renewable resource. Following or just prior to expropriation the owner 
of a particular site may decide to destroy the site willfully. A severe 
penalty should therefore be applied to discourage this sort of thing. 
Similarly, sale of objects should be severely punished right from the 
beginning in order to discourage further such happenings. For example, 
in the Dutch Antiquities Act we find that willful damage is punished with 
a jailterm of up to one year or a fine of up to 10,000 guilders. Even 
accidental damage carries a jailterm of up to six months and a fine of up 
to 10,000 guilders. Besides, they are considered criminal offences. 

In closing I would like to express my thanks to the Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. Forbis for the many hours spent to prepare its report. 


Tne report we are considering here today. 


Dre W. LF. Dorhidar; 
634 - 15 Street South, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I have trouble in my own mind in discovering when in your proposal, private 
ownership stops and ownership by the Crown begins in respect of any 
particular item that has historical significance. Of course everything has 
historical significance. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Yes. Maybe I should divide this as we discussed earlier when we come to 
historical items I can see a certain amount of private ownership is involved 
but when it comes down to pre-historic I, in my opinion, don't think that 
anybody should own anything that belongs automatically to the Crown. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
What can you make as your definition of pre-history as against history? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

I suppose we could make history anything that is recorded like the men who 
started to write court procedures, and things like that but anything before 
that which would actually in our era predate white men's arrival, what I 
said before, I think everything should belong to the Crown automatically. 


ieee Re. TROST 

In cases where all semblance of original private ownership has been removed 
by the passage of time then it is only what it might be called the 
accidental location of that on property that gives you one basis for making 
a definition. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
This is one base yes. Another base would be if there was a record at all. 
If the record could be traced back to a particular person. 


DRewWe oR. TROST 

This in fact would still leave out a great deal in ownership questions 
particularly the possibility even in that the category where an object 
initially had been, you know, may be void of private ownership through the 
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passage of time. If that object was retained to be used through a generation 
or more, or had come into use again then we would have another question. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Yes, indeed, however, I am now assuming that if this Act becomes a fact then 
we can take it up from there. We would say 0.K. If there was no private 
ownership involved then it should fall to the Crown. Now if there is more 
use for it a person can make use of it and this kind of brings me back to 
the discussion of earlier. Over in Europe a lot of houses are designated as 
monuments and the people are allowed to live in those houses but they are 
not allowed to do anything with it. If they want to modify they have to 
check with the proper authorities and these houses are maintained by the 
monument authorities although these people do live in it. 


QUESTION 
Do they pay rent? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

They may even own the building but they cannot do anything with it because 
that particular building or particular site has been designated as an 
historical site. 


DRo Wa Re TROST 


On some criteria that recognizes.... 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Yes. Regt: 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now what about the manuscript that has been written and perhaps even passed 
down in the family as these things often are? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Well, here again we can designate a manuscript as a historical monument 
and as such it becomes subject to a number of legal relationships. 


DRS on. ROTLROST 


Are you suggesting a device or a corm: <74= 


make these GeGiSTONS a5.) 


oR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Yes. I had the feeling that this mecrar-s 
DR. W. R. TROST 


Are you suggesting the Historical anc =r 
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they can look at a lot of these iters 4 
restrictions on these things. 


DR. ow. RR. TROST 
What about recompense? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Oh yes, if compensation is 
after all, it's the people 
fore the people of Alberta 


Dhow. Rh. TROST 
And you say this method is 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 


In other countries, yes. 


Die Wes Ro. TROST 


Stu, have you further questions on tris: 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 


established enc 


What about comcersaz*c 


involved, comcer 


of Alberta tcat ere 


cr ar acparatus that would 


a5 built inte the proposal. 
ecbostcal Beard 
cave to set up a hoard and tren 


¢ ces*cnate items as historical items. 
Once they are designated, it limits tre u 


end it puts a certain amount of 


cr for 


Sation should be given because, 


interested in it, so there- 


ShOuldanavemes Coraensate Toritnis. 


jn other countries. 


In fact, in the original deliberations c* *«n¢ cormittee, they went through 


Soe 


a wnole series of Acts and one of the Acts was the Dutch Monument Act, a 
translation which we have here, describes quite explicitly how this mechanism 
works . 


DR. S. &. SMITH 


D 


Dr. Dormaar, before you go on to 3.3.5, a couple of questions. To go back 


to the remark you made earlier about the knowledgeable amateur - would you 
care to comment on how the strength of the board could be enhanced or 
otherwise made more potent by representation from the province - people like 
Mr. Spencer and others for instance. 


DR. DORMAAR 

I'd like to use an example here, again from the Netherlands. Between Christmas 
and the flew Year, the Government archaeologists had a schoo] for amateurs 
and one year they may concentrate on urns, or another year they may con- 
centrate on arrow heads or something. fGecause many people over there are 
very interested. There is a lot of building of course, going on. Now, 
once a building site has been started, and something is discovered, that 
Site has to be stopped. The activity has to be stopped until somebody has 
a look at it. but of course a lot of these entrepreneurs like to cover 
these over because it's kind of a bother and they lose time. These 
amateurs are now very useful because they are always looking everywhere 
because they know that the moment an excavator spots something, there 

is a chance for something to be discovered. The minute they see something 
and they are now, because they have been trained, able to recognize 
something of value, they immediately warn the proper authorities who 

would then come out and look the thing over. If it is of great value 

then the whole excavation will be stopped. If it is of some value, if 

it should be looked at, maybe salvage operations within the next twenty- 
four hours can be done. This is the type of thing that has to be worked 
out. So 1 do feel that the amateur has a tremendous role to play in 

this whole thing because they are so many more eyes. There is only a 
handfull of trained professional archaeologists. It's the amateurs that 
have to feed the information to these people. 


MA 


DRe 2.2. SMUTH. 

One other question. That is the question that I'd asked earlier of Mr. 
Johnston. In getting the. public more in tune with these objectives, 
these first two that you've been talking about, what about considering ~ 
archaeology and history in terms of environmental education in general? 
Normally we're talking about environmental education and protecting 
ourselves from our own actions. This seems to me one of the. . . we're 
talking about pollution generally, this type of thing. Sut what about 
protection from our own actions within terms of educating the very young. 
Can we make history and pre-history exciting to grade-one kids? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

I think so. We should ‘e - of course we get in a whole different kettle 
of fish here. The development of education - we should try and encourage 
this whole thing. “After all, 1t's also-a form of pollution: “Dt®srnot a 
direct form therefore it's not as emotionally involved as Strip Mining 

or Natural Resources and things like that. But certainly, education 
should take place all along the line, right from arade-one and up. In 
fact, archaeological courses or something of that nature could be brought 
in by interested teachers. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I'd just like to come back again to the question of ownership and the Crown. 
will this give a problem both to the amateur and to the professional in his 
Operations in the field? Presumably it will then become necessary to 
become enabled or be given a permit of some sort. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Oh, yes. He will be given a permit to operate on the site and he will 
have custody of material for that length of time that is necessary to 

study it and write it up. But eventually it will have to be deposited 
somewhere which could be either a university or museum or whatever you 
have. Just to say you can't touch it because it belongs to the Crown 

would be foolish. It has to be studied and excavated and looked at. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

So the question of ownership, in your view, relates not to the control 
of the operation but to where the object finally resides once it has 
been established. 


DR. DORMAAR 

Yes. The Crown will own it right from the start but it may not end up 
at a particular point immediately. It will have to follow kind of a 
torturous path before it gets there and before it's finally recorded. 
But the ownership is established right from the start because it's 


automatically owned by the Crown in my opinion. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


But then, are you suggesting that the exploration phases are not necessarily 


done under the auspices of the Crown? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 


Oh, yes. Because the Crown has designated a site, of course the object is 


automatically already designated as owned by the Crown, so the Crown - this 
authority, will have to give a permit to allow the excavation. So everything 
is channeled through this one authority. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Well again there is some point at which a discovery must be made before 
the Crown is aware, so that some preliminary work must begin. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Yes, well this is up to the Authority and someone will have to look at 
it and then the position has to be made if this is going to be declared 
a monument or not. If its an object, and I can feel the object itself, 
then there is no problem, because you can remove those. A site you can 
either designate as a monument and therefore protect it, or you can 
excavate as a salvage type of operation. 


2,072 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Or a manuscript, for example, the process by which a manuscript 1s céeciarec 
Crown property, you know, a historical monument, seems to me a bit crscure 
too, but there must come some interface, some original activity trat ~s 
done by the public body, either people seeking it to be so declared cr 

not so declared. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Yes, representation can be made - now, I don't have very strong feelings 
about the manuscript, as long as it is designated as a monument of 
historical value, it can then still stay in the hands of whoever had it, 
but he cannot then willfully destroy it if he desired. As it is now, if 
he has a manuscript which is of value to the people of Alberta but if 

he feels that he would like to throw it in the incinerator, he can do so - 


but if it is declared as a monument he cannot do so without a penalty. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


Alex, do you or Dick want to make any comments on this aspect at this stage? 


MR. ALEX JOHNSTON 

I would just say that the Committee recognizes one of our most difficult 
areas of all our considerations and I think that's fair enough 

and we discussed it at some length and our conclusions, of course, are 
with the Committee, but we are hoping for inputs such as we are getting 
now to help to clarify our thinking if you like, and we will go on 

from here. I don't think there is any question that this is the most 
difficult area of this whole thing. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
But once the person has been declared the custodian he is bound by a 


number of rules and regulations to take care of this material. 


ORa WOR. TROST 
But nevertheless, I bear in mind that the Alberta Bill of Rights has as 


one of its clauses protection of property rights as well, and whatever 


Reger lea 


“can be proposed, since the Alberta 2ill of Rights is senior to any other 
Act - it would have to be done within its terms. 


DR. Jd. F. DORMAAR 


Well, in that case, yes. 


DR. Wo. Re. FROST. 


Thank you very much - do you want to continue then? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Now we go to 3.3.5 about permits and I said here that there should also 


be a specification as to time required for publication. That is to say, 


three to five years, for example, the work done at Rocky Mountain House 
is Still not published, and I would like to see this published. Then 
3.3.6, about historical archaeological objects removed - objects removed 
from any sites should be deposited in institutions designated by the 
Minister. It is not only from protected sites, but from all sites, and 
of course we can expand on this. And 3.3.10, I would like to emphasize 
the word expropriate, again people are greedy and I am quite ready to 
expropriate myself, but there again I was brought up under a different 
systei - ownership as such didn't mean so much in my background. But I 
realize in North America, ownership has an entirely different connotation, 
but I am quite prepared to expropriate right now, if that is necessary. 
And now under number 3.6 we have penalties. I feel that penalties 
should be severe. We are dealing with a non-renewable resource. Following 
Or just prior to expropriation the owner of a particular site may 
decide to destroy the site willfully. The severe penalty should therefore 
be applied to discourage this kind of thing. Similarly, the sale of 
objects should be severely punished right from the beginning in order to 
discourage further such happenings. For example, in the Dutch Antiquities 
Act, we find that wilful damage is punishable with jail terms of up to 
one year, or a fine of up to 10,000 gilders. Even accidental damage - 
there is a jail term of up to six months, and a fine of up to 10,000 
gilders. Eesides, they are considered criminal offences. And in 


closing I would like to express my thanks to the Committee and the Chairman, 


= eye) = 


Dr. Forbis, for the many hours spent preparing this report, and for your 
consideration here today. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Dr. Dormaar, how much is 10,000 gilders? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
Well, of course, looking at the currency it would be the same amount of 


money as we have here in dollars, if it goes on the exchange rate - it 
would be about $3,000. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Well, it's a pretty stiff fine. Do you know if there is much of that kind 
of activity in countries that have this kind of legislation - take Holland 
for example. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 
You mean wilful damage and so on? 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Wilful or accidental damage. 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

No, because I also spent some time a few years ago with friends, and I was 
quite interested in this phase of it, there are a lot of amateurs that are 
interested in this, and anybody that is seen doing damage, or even if a 
tourist comes along and scratches his name on something, it is reported by 
somebody and then traced back, so its kept down. Sure it will happen, we 
will find people scratching their names on buildings or areas like Riding 
Stone Park, but it is being discouraged by this type of a penalty. 


DRa 5. Bb. oMITH 

Dr. Dormaar, in Europe there are people who seem much more conscious 

in almost all countries, in Britain for instance, there is very strong 
identification of history. Naturally the history is much older than ours, 
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you know our history is only a couple of hundred years or so. Is there 
effort there still, even though the history is so well recognized, to 
continue to implant this in the minds of the young? Is it a part of the 
educational process or does it come from the home or just where is this 
strong feeling for identification of the past gained? 


DR. J. F. DORMAAR 

Well, I'l] give you an example, and again I speak for the Netherlands. They 
have set up a separate body to look after the history of the war from 

1940 to 1945 which is a very definite period. And they have collected a 
diary, all sorts of material, and this is now in one museum and historians 
can look at this and look this over. There are articles written on certain 
phases that occurred within this five year period. These are made avail- 
able to schools. They are made available through historical classes. 

Now this is only a small period. We can go to any other period. I think 
there is much more contact with museums as well. Now this was how I was 
brought up. And I understand this is still the case, much more so than 
what I see happening to my own children here. I don't think they hear the 
word history once ina year. 


DR. We OR. TROST. 


Thank you very much, Dr. Dormaar. We will now adjourn for lunch and 
reconvene at two o'clock. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


ie saa CITY OF LETHBRIDGE 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC HEARINGS LETHBRIDGE THURSDAY, MAY 25TH 
CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 
Presented by William M. Brown 


The City of Lethbridge is interested in an concerned about the presenta- 
tion and conservation of historical and archeological resources in Alberta. 

The City now operates the Sir Alexander Galt Museum and has co-operated with 
Local, Provincial, and Federal groups to mark and commemorate places and 
occurrences of historical interest. The last indian Battle, the first coal 
mine, first flight over the Rockies, railway land marks, and the early trading 
post are examples of things the City has co-operated in identifying and/or 
marking. 

The City believes that much more needs to be done in this field in 
identifying areas of historical and archeological importance, protecting and 
preserving such areas, and making them, and full information about them, avail- 
able to scholars and the general public. At present, much of this work is being 
left to interested volunteers. The professionals and amateurs seeking items for 
sale and personal collections are a constant source of concern to such volunteers 
who see sights destroyed and history lost through commercial exploitation and 
reckless disregard for acceptable procedures and recording methods. 

It is the position of the City of Lethbridge that the protection of certain 
areas requires that they be designated as a special class and protected by 
legislation and its enforcement, from all actions that would damage them. It 
is obvious that certain site development may be necessary to display, interpret, 
or even relocate certain things and it is the position of the City that decisions 
concerning such development be made on a basis of the primary value being the 
historical/archelogical one, and that advice of experts in these fields be avail- 


able prior to any development, relocation, etc. 
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It is put forward that ultimate protection of sites requires ownership 
by Government, or Government control of the site in the name of the people 
even though another may own it. To this end, legislation may be required to 
permit compulsory purchase of land, buildings, and other features declared 
to be of historical/archeological importance or to stop development while an 
assessment of such potential is made. The methods of doing this may be already 
clearly established in legislation used to obtain highway rights-of-way, etc. 
The basic first need is to have an inventory of sites made and it is 
suggested that a two-phase method be used. The first phase would catalogue al] 
presently identified sites, and the second phase would be a continuing search 
for previously unknown sites. Built into such an inventory, is the need to 
recognize that buildings can have a place in the listing based on factors other 
than age. It is of utmost importance that an extensive evaluation be done in 
all areas to identify historical and potentially historically important buildings. 
It is not suggested that such buildings be taken out of ordinary use, but 
rather that they be preserved for the special factor peculiar to each one. 
Again financial support may become necessary to assist an owner preserve such 
factors if such preservation reduces or restricts other development or use of 
the building. 
The tri-level form of government in Canada makes it difficult to propose 
a definite level at which legislation should be established. The extent of 
the effort needed ranges from training professional and supporting staff to 
establishing a public acceptance of the need for protection of historical 
materials and areas. It seems likely that a Federal-Provincial cost-sharing 
arrangement designed to result in Provincial Departments of Historical] and 
Archeological resourses and in legislation to protect and restore areas and 
materials of that nature at both Federal and Provincial levels would give the 


initial impetus required. 


eet Ode 

Lack of a co-ordinated Federal-Provincial approach may lead to delays 
in protecting sites, and probably total lack of protection, while attempts 
are made to establish who is responsible. Quick reaction may be necessary 
at times where new finds occur during various construction or development 
operations and this ability to react quickly must be part of the administra- 
tive structure developed from legislation. 

In urging a comprehensive approach to the conservation of and preserva- 
tion of Historical and Archeological resources in Alberta the City of 
Lethbridge expresses the belief that such resources are of great value 


in developing citizens and societies qualified to meet present day challenges. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. ‘You've mentioned some instances in which the 
Ci of Lethbridge took action to develop or protect archaeological or 
historical sites. I wonder if you would like to elaborate for us on the 

role of the City in these matters and how it should play its role in relation 
to the citizens and to other levels of government, and so on: 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

Mr. Chairman, the role of the City. or any level of government in Canada is 
sometimes confused and very often affected by the other levels of government 
who may or may not be involved. In such actions as the Sir Alexander Galt 
Museum, the City was involved through a lawful citizen's organization, the 
Historical Society, who in fact themselves offered to and started to develop 
the collection. When the collection became something which was @areater than 
could conveniently be handled by a volunteer group, the City of Lethbridge 
then assumed some more direct responsibility for the collection. In this 
area the City served as a means by which this could be done; the provision of 
Space, the provision of an organizational basis within which the Historical 
Society groups could work, was the City's function. If the City's function 
may get larger than this, the City has now provided professional staff in 
the Museum but will continue to encourage volunteer citizen's involvement 

in the Museum. Areas such as the last Indian battle, the land where the 
commemorative plaque was to be placed was City owned property, and space 

was made available for this. The secondary phase of this, that is creating 
some problem at the moment, is that part of the site of the battle is stil] 
totally unprotected, and could at any stage become part, presumably, or 
development programs. And it is in this area where perhaps substantial 
finances could be required and the City feels inadequate to protect this 
area. Areas such as the first coal mine, of course, again partly by community 
involvement and partly by City contributions, located and identified rather 
than substantially developed. So the position of the City is that where it 
is within our potential we are willing to assist in the development of such 
areas within the terms of the City boundaries and within the terms of the 
Municipal Act. However, there are areas where it just is not within the 
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terms of our potential to do this. I should point out that the City's 
interests are those of the citizen's and that Lethbridge tends to be a very 
regional area serving as a centre for an extensive region which is outside 

the physical boundaries of the City. And the concern for preservation extends 
out into these areas where the citizens, as tourists, as visitors, as 
holidayers have some interest. 


DR. W, Re TROST 

I'd like to follow up the two points that you are raising. One is when the 
City is operating in what might be called its own boundaries and in respect of 
its own history and I'l] use the Sir Alexander Galt Museum as an example. 

And then when it's acting on behalf of what might be called its district 

which extends outside of its boundaries and brings in that history which is 

so characteristic of this part of the Province which is outside the boundaries 
of the City, but the population for the most part that is responsible for 

this heritage is in the City and its a distinctive part of the history of 

the Province. I'd use Fort Whoop-up as an example. Now, would you tell us 
something about the Sir Alexander Galt Museum, if you can. How it was started, 
how the collection was built up, and how it is now run in respect of both its 
operations and support for those operations, money-wise? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

This is something of a tall order, and I spent some time last week trying to 
identify some of these areas. The initiative for the Museum was the Lethbridge 
and District Chapter of the Historical Society of Alberta and some extremely 
concerned members of that association who saw articles that they considered 

to be of historical interest and historical valué, gradually disappearing and 
they saw the generation who had settled this area to start with, dying through 
old age or moving away. It was, I believe, at their instigation and they 
approached the City of Lethbridge for facilities. This was their initial 
request; one for the authority to start a collection (and I speak with some 
reserve, because the expert on this subject is sitting in the audience), that 
it was at their instigation that the request was made to the City to supply 
facilities and to supply the authority that would permit them to collect 

in the name of the City. It started as a brief small operation and the 
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collection was done on the basis of what people felt wes “‘rzortant, so thet 
a large number of articles were collected. As the ccllecticn crew, ~“e 
need for additional space developed and the City was appreacrec to provide 
more space. Again the City of Lethbridge, through their City Council, 
provided this additional space, and the space provided at tre morent *s jn 
the Sir Alexander Galt Museum. The City's commitment as a municioal 
government at this stage is to provide the space, the chysica? soace “cr the 
Museum, on two levels of the old Galt Museum building, anc tc srovice a 
Museum Supervisor who will be qualified in the skills -* “useolccy to the 
extent that these are available within the realms of tre City's “inancial 
capabilities, to provide some additional staff for the crdinar, cisolay 
Durposes of the museum, and to provide some additional fuads for specific 
projects that are felt to be essential to the description o- tre co! lection. 
Further than this the City's commitment, of course, is te certinue to 
encourage the volunteers to maintain their interest and their tremendous 
donations in time and in effort to this collection. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Actually, the question that we have in mind. since these seer to me to Se 
most worthwhile and commendable activities on the part of tne City. anc so 

I ask the next question: Is there anything in the recormendations arc 7n 

the Position Paper that are harmful or detrimental to the activities of 

the City in this area? Or do you wish to make any recommendations that will 
further improve or be helpful to the City as it proceeds with activities 
Such as the ones you just described? 


MR. Ww. M. BROWN 

Undoubtedly there is an area where these collections ere becoming increasinaly 
expensive to maintain, and as the artifacts, etc., become cider and the 
preservation and protection of them become much more difficuit, : would assume 
that to maintain collections of this nature in places such as Lethbridge it 
will be necessary to provide some sort of operating grants structure or the 
collection could tend to be locked away in obscure places. The cost of 
security, the costs of, and I mean physical security acainst theft anc 
vandalism, the cost of preservation against deterioration by etmospoherics, 

and the control of climatic environments in the museum, all these things are 
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going to be exceedingly expensive and I would suggest Mr. Chairman that there 
is a great need for financial consideration at Jeast at the provincial govern- 
ment level towards assistance to the Sir Alexander Galt and most other museums 
in the province. My statement at the end, that we require a much greater 
number of well trained people available in this field, is tied in with 

this type of thing. Without trained people we will be unable to protect these 
collections. The enthusiastic amateur just doesn't have what is required 

to do it: 


DR. W. R. TROST 
What kind of trained people do you have in mind? 


DR. W. M. BROWN 

I have in mind people who have been given the opportunity to study the academic 
skills required and I suppose I am talking of three and four year university 
courses in museology, but I am also talking about these skills being 
supplemented by actual experience in good, well run museums and museum 
collections, preferably in Canada, I feel that there is a real need considering 
the different interpretation put on the word museum in the United States from 
that which we use in Canada, to have Canadian courses developed in this area. 

I would suggest that some Canadian university could well develop such a course. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I must say your recommendation is an excellent one. I know that some thought 
has been given to this in time past, but I don't think it has quite been 
achieved yet. This kind of a program, a training program in the universities. 
Now in the case of the Sir Alexander Galt museum a good bit of its intent is 
really closely related to the history of Lethbridge itself in some ways, but 
you may have collections in it of a wider sort too, and if I understood you 
correctly a good deal of it might of come through the nation to the City from 
personal collections. Is that partly true? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 
Do you suggest Mr. Chairman that the collection is essentially donated. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
Yes 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

I'm not sure that any of it or any substuantial amount. was obtained other 
than by donation. The other area we do have is material which is on loan 
to the museum, and I would suggest Mr. Chairman that at this time we are 
in the process of encouraging our permanent staff to make recommendations 
relative to the entire position of the museum, and that we may be in a 
changing phase at the moment. We may be in the process of changing our 
situation. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now if we turn to Fort Whoop-Up, there an entirely different situation obtained 
and of course it is a different kind of thing. It is outside the city limits, 
I understand, I'm not sure of that, but it is an integral part of the history 
of the region and the City will undoubtedly have a feeling or a view or an 
attitude of some sort in respect to. this interesting historical site. 

But how does the city stand in relationship to it? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

I think Mr. Chairman that the city's stand, of course, is that the original 

Fort Whoop-up and the original site is in reality almost the start of 
Lethbridge, and that this site in effect, being presently virtually unprotected, 
jis considered as a very serious matter. It seems almost unbelievable that 

a site of such importance has been virtually ignored for 50 or 60 years. 

Apart from this at this point I have watched, Mr. Chairman, a quarter section 
of tepee rings being plowed under for the lack of enough funds to purchase 

the land at its value as a piece of good grazing farmland, and when I see 

this I worry about what might happen to Fort Whoop-up. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now in this particular case could the city act if it chose to? 
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MR. W. M. BROWN 
It would be extremely difficult for the city to act to acquire this land 
outside the city boundary. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Right. 


MR. W. M. BROWN 
I would suggest under the municipal act, for these purposes it would be 
difficult to do it. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

And, in respect of the protection to an acreage of tepee rings, again is 
there an agency that could conceivably act as a public agency to preserve 
that? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

Presumably at that time Mr. Chairman the provincial parks branch could have. 
At that time presumably they were not provided with the funds or with the 
instructions which would make this happen. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Did anyone make representations to the city or to the provincial parks in 
respect to either Fort Whoop-up or these tepee ring sites? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

I'm not aware of official representation being made Mr. Chairman. I believe 
representation has been made on behalf of Fort Whoop-up, but I have no 
documentation of this presentation. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

One question on the subject, the need is quite obvious when you have things 
on display a building must be maintained, and so perhaps it is fairly easy 
to plan to see what is required. What about the possibility of funding 
existing organizations. It seems to me that they bear a very large load 
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that may cost them money as individuals, these volunteer organizations like 
the historic society branch. Do they ever require assistance, of a financial 
nature, do you think? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

I would suggest that in the City of Lethbridge perhaps the answer would be 
no at this time. I would say however that if you consider the smal] museums 
and I am thinking of the museums such as in Lloydminister and places like 
this, where volunteers are maintaining essentially what could be considered 
a major collection, that the volunteers and the museum will require financial 
assistance. No matter who runs it, it may be necessary that where volunteer 
organizations are operating a museum this organization should get a grant. 

I suggest however, that it would be on behalf of the collection, or the 
enlargement or development of the collection, rather than to the organization, 
as an organization. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

And one other, and what does the city do now in Lethbridge in connection with 
its own school district. It has the use of the museum and the collection 

and any other activities associated with archaeology and history? 


MR. W. M. BROWN 

Perhaps I should add as a side light that I am a member of the school board, 
as well in the City of Lethbridge. The people part of the incentive to 
start this Sir Alexander Galt collection was from two retired teachers and 
the incentive was the great blank in our education system of not being able 
to show the students where Lethbridge was and what Lethbridge was prior to 
their involvement. We now have school classes come down. We have studies 
coming down in reasonably independent studies to look over the collection, 
to do work on the collection. We have not yet reached an ideal situation in 
the City of Lethbridge, however, and will continue to encourage the students 
and the teachers and the school system to use the collection, to use the 
facilities in the museum for learning purposes and I say this without any 
doubt, that there is in fact an excellent spirit of cooperation in this 

area at the moment. 


Shea 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Mr. Brown. We have a brief from the Fort MacLeod Historical 
Association which is to be read by Mr. Flook, in the absence of a representative 
and from the Lethbridge Community Services Advisory Committee. I'm going to 
suggest that after these briefs have been read that we might bring coffee 

in here and then have a general discussion to the extent that those of us 

here wish to indulge in that. Mr. Flook. 


MR. W. A. FLOOK 

Thank you Dr. Trost. Ladies and Gentlemen I want to make quite sure that 
there is no one from the Fort MacLeod Historical Association here. In 
that case I'1]1 take the liberty of reading the brief for the record. 

To the Environment Conservation Authority from the Fort MacLeod Historical 
Association, Dated 24th May, 1972. 
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To The Environment Conservation Authority 
From The Fort Macleod Historical Association 
Date 24 May 72 


Subject: Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 


The Fort Macleod Historical Association realize their knowledge of the 
subject is extremely limited but in the light of their experience of the 
past 15 years, humbly submit a few observation suggestions in areas that 
have caused some concern to the Association. 

These areas are: 

a. Regulations governing the preservation of historic and archaeological sites. 

b. Regulations governing the removal of historic objects and artifacts from 

their locale. 

c. Senior government assistance to municipal authorities and recognized 
societies for the preservation, collection and display of historical 
sites and objects. 

d. The establishment of an Authority for the implimentation and enforcement 
of regulations governing the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources. 

e. Legislation pertaining to the above. 

Evidence of the Need for Regulations 

a. Regulations re: Historic and Archaeological Sites 
This Association is only familiar with known sites in the immediate 
vicinity. As pointed out in the report from the Public Advisory 
Committee, the site of the original Fort Macleod has been destroyed 
and the Head Smashed In Buffalo Jump damaged. The site of the 
N.W.M. Police Barracks has been neglected and it's future is most 
uncertain. 

b. Regulations: re Artifacts and their removal 
Many, if not most, of our Indian artifacts have been removed by private 
individuals and institutions. For example, the University of Chicago 
enlisted the aid of R. N. Wilson (Agent at Stand-Off) to collect 
artifacts in the 1890's. 

This practice of acquisition is still going on, some by our own 
institutions that are supported by public funds. 
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c. Government Assistance 
In our case we have preserved, restored and re-constructed buildings 
and sites that to us were important to be saved. Although we are 
considered to be successful we are severely limited in what we can do, 
and so much needs to be done. 

d. Authority 
Vandalism at Head Smashed In Buffalo Jump was reported to the Provinica 
Museum in 1969. The Provincial Museum appeared to be the only Authorit. 
at that time. To our knowledge no action was ever taken on this report 

e. Legislation 
From past evidence within our experience there would appear a definite 
need for legislation governing the conservation of historic sites 
and objects. 

Suggestions or Recommendations 

a. Regulations re: Sites 
An inventory of known historical sites should be compiled as soon as 
possible. Criteria for determining what constitutes a historical 
or archaeological site is required so that local interested groups 
can assist in compiling this inventory. Knowledge of these sites will 
hasten their preservation, ignorance can lead to their distruction. 

b. Regulations re: Removal of historic artifacts 
Whenever artifacts are to be removed from a locale, an inventory of 
these objects should be presented to the local authority or concerned 
boards. If objects can be preserved and displayed to a better advantage 
in their original setting, this should receive primary consideration. 
The feeling of our Association is that a concentration of historic 
objects and artifacts in one locality is just as detrimental to the 
wellbeing of the country as an over concentration of population or 
industry in one or two centers. 

c. Government Assistance 
Historic sites, objects and artifacts belong to the people.- From 
Government assistance it would appear that only large centers are 
entitled to these objects as the vast majority of public funds have 
been allocated to these centers for the collection, housing and display 
of historic and archaeological objects. 
May we submit that established and recognized museums operated by 
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municipal authorities or responsible associations or societies should 
receive more than the once in a life time grants that is the present 
policy. This policy does not allow for expansion and we would strongly 
recomend a system of matching grants. 

Authority 

We are in accord with the position paper in that a separate authority 
must be established and come under the contro] of one minister rather 
than the divided responsibility of two or more. We would also suggest 
that this authority be adequately staffed to impliment regulations and 
enforce the same. 

Legislation 

It would appear that Alberta is the only Province that does not have 
legislation covering the conservation of historic sites and objects. 

It would also appear that a great many countries have legislation that 
protects their national treasures. From this wealth of laws, it should 
not be too difficult to select the best features of all and adapt 

them to our particular needs. We would recommend that this be done 

as soon as possible for presentation to our Legislature for their 
consideration. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much Mr. Flook. Would you have with you now the brief from 
the Lethbridge Community Services Advisory Committee? 


MR. W. A. FLOOK 

Yes, indeed. Again I would like to check that there is no one present 

from the Lethbridge Community Services Advisory Committee. In that case 
Ladies and Gentlemen with your permission I will read this brief into the 
record. The brief was submitted by Mr. K. R. Sauer, Chairman of the Community 
Services Advisory Committee. 
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From: Community Services Advisory Committee 
Re: Preservation of natural historical sites. 


Whereas the historical significance of the original North West 
Mounted Police fort at-Fort Whoop-up near the Oldman River west of Leth- 
bridge, and whereas vandals are removing valuable artifacts from the area, 
and whereas Mr. Alf Hubbard, owner of the land on which the original fort 
aws Situated has agreed to allow protection for this area the Community 
Services Advisory Committee proposed the following: 

1. That the Provincial Government declare the area of Fort 
Whoop-up as a designated area, and 

2. That when artifacts are to be removed for a specific purpose, 
the preference be given to a local Lethbridge Historical 
group, and 

3. That the City make known through advertisement that a service 
club take on the task of fencing the complete area to act as 
a deterrent to artifact removal. 


Respectfully submitted, 


K.R. Sauer, 
Chairman, 
May 25, 1972 Community Services Advisory Committee 
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DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Bill. That's the end of the written briefs to the 
hearing, and we were going to have a period of discussion and we are now 
there. Gerry informs me that he will bring in coffeee, when it arrives. 

It was scheduled to arrive in 5 or 10 minutes from Erikson's. Until then, 
when it comes, I think he has offered to serve it to us which seems to be 
very decent of him, although I suspect he will get Joyce and Rita to help 
with it. In any event we now have come to the time for general discussion. 
It gives us the opportunity to both ask for additional comments from Alex 
Johnston and Dr. Forbis, and to question them if that is the wish of individual: 
here, and also for individuals here to make additional statements or make 
oral presentations of any sort. Perhaps we can start off, because it is 
sometimes a little easier to start off in some direct way, by seeing if 
Alex or Dick have any additional comment arising out of the briefs that 
have been submitted so far. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOOR 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Any further discussion, Ladies and Gentlemen? Well, I hate to turn you out 
into the rain, but maybe the clouds are breaking and the sun is shining. 

On that supposition, can I then call the hearing to a conclusion, and thank 
you very much for your attendance. Thank you. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
CALGARY 
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MR. W. A. FLOOK 

My name is Bill Flock, and I am Co-ordinator to the Environment Conservation 
Authority. I must tell you ail how very delighted I am, and I'm sure the 
Members of the Authority are, to see such a large turn-out. He know that 
-you are all very interested in the subject of the preservation of archaeolo- 
gical and historical resources in Alberta and certainly your presence in such 
large numbers here today is most gratifying to us. 

Registration procedures involve the filling. out of a card at the 
front desk and we hope that you have all done this now. Any of you who intend 
to present a brief and haven't already signified your intention, will you 
kindly fill out one of the yellow cards up at the front and we will fit you 
in. We have a large program. There are over twenty-four submissions 
committed and we would ask that you be as brief as possible so that everybody 
can get a chance to make his presentation without all of us having to stay 
here too late tonight. 

We don't anticipate that it will be necessary to time your presentations, 
but if it does, we have a little device which will flash a green light to 
indicate that you should wind up in about a minute. When that minute is up, 
a red light will go on. 

For your convenience, I will write the names and the affilliations 
of the people who will be presenting briefs in the order of their appearance 
on the blackboard so that you will know when your turn is about to come. 

If it should be necessary to go into an evening session we will make an 
appropriate announcement to that effect later on. Thank you very much again 
for coming here and now I would like to introduce the Chairman of the 
Environment Conservation Authority, Dr. Walter Trost. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I'm glad to reinforce Mr. Flook’s welcome to you and I'd like to introduce 
my colleague, Dr. Stuart Smith and the members of the staff of the Authority 


who have been working to get you seated. I hope they have been pleasant to 
you while doing that. 
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This public hearing on the Conservation of Archaeological and 
Historical Resources has been quite a long time in the works. Its objectives 
in the first case were to review the history of human occupation in this 
part of the world over the thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of years that 
it has existed; to consider the use and the preservation of the records of 
this long period of human occupation, and then through these hearings and 
with the advice and participation of the public, to recommend legislation 
and prograss that would contribute towards these ends. 

The first step the Authority took, somthing over a year ago, was to 
name and appoint a Public Advisory Comaittee on the Conservation of Historical 
and Archaeological Resources. We believe we set two records when we named 
that committee. We think no committee ever before, has had so many letters 
in its title, and secondly, we think we've never had a better committee than 
the one we appointed at that time. 

The Committee is under the Chairmanship of Dr. Forbis, and after 
deep study of the problem that had been put before it, it produced some 
printed material which was circulated and made available to the public. If 
you didn't get this material two or three months ago when it was first made 
available, then you could have picked it up this morning in the blue covers 
as you came through the hall outside. 

After some months of work by the committee, it came to the view that 
it was dealing with a matter of such broad public interest, that public 
hearings should be held and it made this recommendation. Now, upon the request 
of the Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation Mr. Schmidt, and the Minister 
of the Environment, Mr. Yurko, the Authority has formally developed the 
hearings that we are now attending. 

The publications prepared for the hearings are first of all, what 
we call a prospectus, which puts the situation in a general way into context. 
Secondly, a position paper which describes, again in a general way, the 
principles and the objectives of legislation that may be developed in the 
public interest. Thirdly, a somewhat more detailed report from the Public 
Advisory Cosmittee on its work. 

Our hearings, which began last week in Lethbridge, continue today 
in Calgary and towards the end of the week, on Thursday, we have hearings 
in Edmonton. 

You may be interested to know how we report on these hearings. We 
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do it in three written ways. You will see also that there are television 
cameras around and various electronic gadgets. A continuous video tape is 
being made and whenever you stand up you will be looking into the eye of the 
machine. In addition, the words that are said are taped electronically, 

so that when the hearings are over, a complete set of proceedings of the 
hearings can be assembled. This will consist of all of the written briefs 
together with the questions, answers and discussions that take place. This 
is then produced in book form and made available to the public, generally 

at a nominal cost. 

We then summarize the proceedings in a concise way and this summary is 
made available to the public at no cost. Finally, the third report, the 
Report and Recommendations of the Authority will be put into the hands of 
the two Ministers for whatever action they may see fit. The expectation 
is that legislation may be presented at the Fall Session of the house if the 
public hearings support that proposition. 

Today, we will begin our proceedings with a report from the Public 
Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 
We have three members of this Advisory Committee with us this morning; 

Dr. Forbis, Bill Farmilo and Hugh Dempsey. In addition to being members of 
this committee, these three gentlemen are all from Calgary, and we 'lassoed' 
them, I think is the appropriate local expression, even though they ‘bucked’ 
and resisted a little bit, we're delighted to have them with us. Other 
members of the committee not present here today are Professor Lou Bayrock and 
Mr. R. D. Harrison from Edmonton, Alex Johnston from Lethbridge, Chief John 
Snow from near Calgary, Allen Bryan from Edmonton, and James McGregory, a 
well known Alberta historian. 

We will begin then, with submissions from the Public Advisory 
Committee in which they will present the basis of the position they have 
developed in their studies. We will then question them on the matters of 
their submissions, and after that briefs will be presented according to schedule 
that will be posted on the green blackboard. After each brief, there may 
be questioning from the Authority and we will also make allowance for a 
general discussion period at the end of the session. I hope that this 
format will enable full and free discussion and presentations to occur and 
I would now like to call on Dr. Forbis to speak on behalf of the Public 
Advisory Committee. 
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DR. R. G. FORBIS 

Thank you Dr. Trost. Ladies and gentlemen, I think that Dr. Trost has 
covered all the possible introductory remarks I might have included. I 
think however, it might pay to review very briefly some of the important 
points that are in these proposals that we have put forward and I would like 
to call upon Mr. Bill Farmilo to run over these. 


MR. B. FARMILO 

Thanks very much, Dick, and thank you Walter, for roping us into this task. 

In fact, we're actually very pleased indeed to be here and to say we're also 
very happy indeed to see the turn-out here in Calgary, an expression at least, 
of some interest in the work that the committee has put in over the past year. 

As Dick has indicated, I intend to be extremely brief for two reasons. 
One is that I didn't know that I was going to be doing this job when I 
first came here this morning, and secondly I want to hear more from you in the 
audience rather than to hear from other members of our committee. I would 
like to emphasize that if we make the assumption that people have an 
understanding and an appreciation of different cultures of peoples who 
have lived in Alberta and have of course left their records, then I think we 
must proceed from that point and indicate how we intend to preserve this 
inheritance. 

There are many ways in which archaeological and historical sites are 
destroyed. Some are destroyed, of course, by man himself and by nature. Many 
of these situations are beyond our control, especially those of nature, to a 
great extent at least. But we should be well aware of the effects of man 
particularly, and not necessarily just you and I as individuals, but the 
various provincial bodies, the various institutions and companies that work 
within our Province, the construction of highways, urban centres and so on - 
all have their effect on the destruction of historical and archaeological 
sites, so legislation, if it is in fact brought in, should emphasize the 
protection of archaeological and historical sites. 

Why do we want to preserve them? We shouid stop and think about 
that particular point. We should determine what and who are responsible 
for the destruction. We should perhaps give some consideration to such 
factors as supporting means of preservation of historical and archaeological 
Sites possibly by making some tax concessions in respect of these sites. 
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All of these, and various other suggestions, have been covered in the three 
blue booklets which you have received, either through the mail, or today 

at this meeting. I believe that the information in respect to the means of 
carrying out salvage work and the possibility of instituting an archaeological 
and historical survey for the Province, are suggestions which must be born 

in mind. Mr. Chairman, that is the extent of my summary this morning. Thank 
you. 


DR. W. R#TROST 
Thank you, Bill. Does Hugh want to add anything, Dick? 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

Mr. Chairman, I might just add one remark and that is that we in this committee 
have been quite fortunate in the amount of input that we have received from 
various provincial, national and international organizations. So that what 

we came up with were not strictly our own ideas of what we thought would be 
nice or appropriate. They are really some decisions or recommendations that 
we arrived at after studying the situations from many parts of the world, with 
particular emphasis on Canada. 

It is most interesting to see at this time the increasing awareness 
that is taking place in many parts of the world, even within Canada just 
recently, there have been two provinces, I believe, that have revised their 
legislation to keep up with this awareness and to make their own legislation 
more effective. So think that we have been quite fortunate in this regard to 
have had access to this information and to receive the kind of cooperation 
that we have received from outside of the province. 


DOR. W. R. TROST 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have five general questions - as well through them 
they may break down into sub-questions, but I'1] address them to the three 
and whoever wishes might answer. First of all, what kind of material are 
we talking about in these historical and archaeological records? 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 
The primary emphasis has been on the physical remains. That is, the sites, 
if the structures are still standing, of historical significance, significance 
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because of their architecture or because of the events that took place within 
the walls of these sites - this is one aspect. The other is where the site 
remains, although there are no above-ground remains. These are historical 
or archaeological sites that may remain in the earth, some of which we know 
and are aware of - some of which are as yet undiscovered. 

And thirdly I would say, are the objects or the artifacts related to 
these sites, to the buildings, to the archaeological sites and to the historical 
sites. This has been our primary emphasis in this study. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
What about other historical material, like documents, photos, letters, 
memoirs. . .? 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

We did look at this matter. This is an area where there has been a public 
concern - an official concern for many years, so that there are extensive 
repositories throughout Canada for the preservation of such things and there 
are on-going preservation practices. So while we didn't ignore them, we did 
place our emphasis on those areas where there is at the present time very 
little action within this Province. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Bill, did I see you reaching for the mike? 


MR. B. FARMILO 

Yes, I just wanted to emphasize that there are other materials that we gave 
consideration to preserving, for example, the fossil outcrops and the preservation 
of special groups, flora and fauna communities, and so on. All of this kind 

of preservation has to be considered in the total picture, but because of the 
magnitude of the particular task that we were given here in the preservation 

of archaeological and historical sites we hoped to be able to achieve some 

success in preservation of these two major groups. This was the reason for 
limiting them to these particular groups. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You would include the dinosaur and fossil bones and so on in this extensive 
category? 
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MR. B. FARMILO 
Yes, I would. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now, what kind of criteria would you apply to this kind of material to make 
you think it is worthy of separate consideration and preservation? 


MR. B. FARMILO 

Again, we are still on the preservation of vertebrate remains, and so on, is 
that right? Well then, the criteria that I would place on that of course is 
rather extensive, but this material forms the geological or the means of 
interpreting the geological history of the world, even locally here. So it's 
very important indeed, in order to have a complete understanding of the 
surface of the earth in which we tive. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Are there apt to be needs to conserve materials - different kinds of needs 
that they are being preserved say for local purposes, for regional purposes, 
for municipal purposes, provincial, federal, international? 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

There are already some means for preservation in certain areas. For example, 
the Federal government does have the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada which does preserve material or sites that are felt to be of national 
importance. They do establish national historic parks. Interestingly 
enough, Alberta, I believe, is the only province in Canada that does not have 
such a park. 

There are also then, the sites of provincial importance. The 
provincial government has given some consideration to these. There has been 
some attempt at preservation made, mostly within the provincial parks service. 
So that places like, "Writing on Stone" for example, are set up as provincial 
parks. In most cases, these programs are limited primarily to a holding 
procedure so that the site is acquired to prevent destruction and to a very 
limited extent some archaeological work is done. 

And then there is the third category of sites that are of a local 
nature, and here again there has been some ... in a few cases quite remarkable, 
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effort on the part of local groups, community services, community groups, 

in an attempt to preserve these sites. What needs to be done and what really 
hasn't been done is to.make an inventory of the sites that do exist, or are 
believed to exist, in Alberta and to examine these and to determine what 
sites are of national or international significance, what are of national, 
provincial and local significance. 

I think the degree of action that is taken to preserve, restore and 
maintain such sites is going to be dependent largely upon the overall sig- 
nificance of the sites. I think it’s unrealistic to say we have to go out 
and preserve every building that was built before 1900. Or that simply 
because there is a teepee ring on the prairies, it must be preserved. We have 
to make an inventory first, and have to determine what is important and on 
the basis of inventory and the general criteria, then the actual matter of 
preservation would be much more clearly defined. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I have an additional question. Once we preserve material that has an 
historical or an archaeological significance, we preserve it for some purpose. 
We use it for different objectives and of course, all of the objects that 

the past gives us are items that we use in an attempt to recreate a past whose 
structure may not be perfectly well know. What do you see as the uses and the 
objectives that preservation, as you were recommending, will lead to? 


DR. R. G. FORBIS 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that one of the first and most important reasons, 
if you like, for future use for this material if it is preserved, would be 
for its scientific value. I think another aspect would be it's educational, 
aesthetic and possibly recreational value, especially in areas where we 

are able to establish sites that are accessible to the public so that they 
can view and see the remains and understand the story if it is properly 
documented at these sites. 

Most of you have travelled down through the United States and have 
seen some examples of these sorts of things, I think in our own province here 
at Skeville we have such a site, particularly in reference again to the 
vertebrate problem. We do have preserved vertebrate remains in various 
stages of exposure. This is the type of thing that has great value. There 
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is, of ccurse, a great emphasis in our present educational system, at the 
Junior High and Senior High levels, of participation in field operations, 
field surveys and field studies. 

The preservation of these kinds of things would give another outlet, 
if you like, for students to have something other than perhaps just straight 
geological or biological outings. They would have a greater understanding 
and appreciation for some of our pre-history. So I think again this is a 
very important reason for preserving and restoring some of these sites. 


MR. B. FARMILO 

I'd just like to add one word on this. That is, that we have an international 
responsibility to preserve these remains. This is one of our points that I 
think will come up - the question of ownership or stewardship. In Alberta 

we do have the responsibility within the province to take care of the 
historical and archaeological remains within our borders because nobody else 
will do it. If we fail in this obligation, then we have failed the inter- 
national community. 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

Everybody else is taking a kick at the cat, I might as well too. I think 
that one other point that has always come home to me on this, is the matter 
of national identity. And that is what we do have something unqiue. We, in 
Alberta, are Albertans. We are Canadians and I think that one of the ways 
that the public, and particularly the younger people, the students and so on, 
are going to identify with their country is to have some knowledge of the 
past, and to be able to perhaps understand how we came to be where we are 
today. They could have a greater understanding of the future by knowing what 
has gone on in the past. 

These sites, certainly in other areas of the world, have been agreat 
advantage in interpreting the past for the people of the present for their 
use in the future. So, I think there are some very practical applications 
of these sites for this purpose. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
In these efforts and endeavours by a community there are many roles to be 
played. There is the role of the citizen himself. He may be an amateur 
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archaeologist or historian. There is the role of the professional. There 
is the role of the museums and the educators. Would you gentlemen mind 
commenting a little bit on the different roles of different citizens in 
their different capacities and how together they play their parts in this 
overall effort. 


DR. R. G. FORBIS 
One of our primary recommendations is that there be created two professional 
bodies; an archaeological survey of Alberta and a historical survey of Alberta, 
with personnel competent to take care of the problems that arise as a result 
of the destruction or the threat of destruction to the remains in Alberta. 
We emphasize this strongly because we find that the flaw in most legislation 
that has been passed throughout North America, is that they were full of 
high hopes, but gave very little practical means of implementing the legislation. 
So, what I would like to stress is that if we have a professional body then 
the role of the amateur could be very well] defined - that is, he will 
work closely. 

We have thought of the question of setting up certain zones. 
There are a lot of these things that we find impossible to put into 
legislation. We would like to bring them out into the public so that 
eventually they may be implemented even though they cannot be written. We 
would hope to have zones with wardens in various districts. These could 
be manned by the local experts. They could keep in close touch with the 
archaeological and historical survey in order to provide a centralized 
office, where the information can all be put together. 
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MR. A. W. FARMILO ~ 

Yes. That last point you were making, Dick, in respect to the zonation in 
the province and so on and the involvement of the actual people within these 
areas in relationship to the professional types is an important one. There 
are as we know, existing organized bodies of amateur archaeologists, historians 
and so on, and I know that those particular groups, with their expertise can 
make a great contribution towards seeing that the important historical and 
archaeological sites are in fact restored and preserved. In many cases we 
may find that because of the money problems and so on that we always face, 
there may have to be some kind of voluntary participation in some of this 
work. This is an important aspect that I think the people themselves should 
consider in this work. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

The final point I want to have comment from the committee on, if I can, was 
brought up by Dr. Forbis in one of his comments. The committee is basically 
recommending that the government of the province become the custodian on behalf 
of the public of this material. This may bring up, in different ways, the 
question of the private rights of individuals to material that might ultimately 
be thought to, in a sense, be in the trusteeship of the provincial government. 
Do you want to comment on some of the difficulties here? 


MR. A. W. FARMILO 
I can only comment to the extent that I don't think we've ever arrived at 
a very satisfactory solution to this problem ourselves. However, I think 
if you take the converse to be true, there is a private archaeology and a 
private history and it just doesn't make any sense. People go down into 
basements and hide their materials and nobody else will ever get to see them. 
This is a pointless excercise that may satisfy a certain collector's 
instinct, but this has nothing to do with archaeology or history which are 
basically shared materials. Since they are shared, then it would seem proper 
for the government to have a strong say in the disposition of sites and 
artifacts and we have, I think, basically accepted the position that the 
government is responsible for these sites and artifacts within the province, 
excepting on federal lands. 
This is implicit, I think, in our point of view, whether we've made 
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it very explicit or not is another point. I think, it would come back again 
to the question that we have really to resolve this in our own minds. 

On the other hand I think what we're trying to do is suggest some 
ways in these presentations by which, let's say, we can ease the pain, if 
you like, of taking over the private sites and so on. Particularly through 
the alleviation of tax on that particular property. I'm speaking more now 
of the site itself. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

This would have to be done within the umbrella of the provincial Bill of 
Rights which has some mention of property rights of private citizens, would 
it not? 


MR. A. W. FARMILO 
Right, this is one of the toughest questions of course of the whole study. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Gentlemen, it's been said, I think, that the pre-European human occupation 
was drastically changed after the Europeans came. After some time the 
European adapted to what was here also. I haven't seen that we've indicated 
the relative importance of these or some kind of clue that might give us 

the social evolution, or the interaction between these two occupations. Any 
of you care to comment on this? 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

This isn't particularly spelled out in our recommendations, but I think this 
is covered, more or less, by the emphasis on both the archaeological and 
historic sites. Because when you get into the archaeological sites, the bulk 
of these will likely refer to the pre-contact period. Although, it's quite 
possible that some of these archaeological sites will involve metal artifacts 
and so on that will indicate that these were of the post-contact period. 

We'll also be very concerned about early fur trading sites which are, 
in many cases, much better documented, that will deal with the primary contact 
period. In some cases, we'll probably have the reverse combination where we 
might find an Indian site with metal material, we may find, as has been done 
in this province, a fur trading site with stone artifacts and so on. So, while 
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we haven't singled this out, this does become an inherent part of the entire 
study to learn from the archaeology more about the early relations between 
the native and the European. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

One other question. In Lethbridge there was a very strong presentation made 
that very substantial fines should be used for the kind if description you 
people have used for people picking things up, like vandalizing. And I wonder 
if you would care to coament on this, or as an alternate, what is the best 
device for protection of this resource outside the punitive? In comment, it 
doesn't seem to me that it would help very much after something was destroyed. 
Besides, it might just be outside our competence. Do you have a comment on 
this? 


DOR. R. G. FORBIS 
We gave a lot of consideration to this, and I think our general attitude 
was rather than to make punitive law, we really want to be fairly restrictive. 
Although I think we did recommend that fines of up to $1000 and prison up to 
six months or both, would be recommended for the law. This wasn't really 
something that gave us a lot of trouble. We just looked at the legislation 
and saw the maximum penalty and we accepted the maximum as the best one that 
we could get away with. 

But basically, again, we come back to our historical survey and 
archaeological survey and one of the important functions of these 
groups would be to provide means of educating the general public. This would 
be done via cooperation from members of the surveys with the general public. 
Also a publications program, particularly with an aim to produce small 
pamphlets of general interest. 

At any rate, I think that we'll all agree that one of our basic 
problems is the problem of education. We hope that the archaeological survey 
will have sufficient staff to perform this function. 
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Submission presented by: 
T. W. Kirkham 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Gentlemen, I am an amateur historian. I will speak for several minutes 
on my theme, and I will show a few slides to back up the theme. What 

I am primarily interested in is to preserve our historical heritage 

and to make such heritage easily available to the general public; to 

make it interesting enough that it will become alive; to bring fond 
recollections to our senior citizens; to interest the newcomer and tour- 
ists in our country; and to teach to our youth on a basis that will easily 
visualize and assimilate this historical heritage. There is a place in 
southern Alberta that is easily accessible to the three groups of people 
I menitoned, where, had a time lapse camera been set up in about 1865 
running one frame a day for the next twenty years, the following historical 
events would have been recaptured on film and made available to us today. 
Probably the earliest would be the creation of our Fort Whoop Up: the 
building of it, the carpenters under Mr. Gladstone going up the river and 
hewing trees; the creation of Fort Kipp; the creation of Fort Slide Out: 
the movement of the hunters in and out of there including one Jerry Potts, 
to whom I owe Mr. Hugh Dempsey a debt of gratitude for interesting me in 
him. He has written a paper on him and the concept of my idea primarily 
started from this book. Potts was all through this country: he lived 
and fought and hunted in all these points that I am mentioning. You 
would have seen -- the primary contact which was mentioned a minute ago, 
the primary interaction between the native and the white man. I refer 

to the trading of furs for whisky, and there was quite an interaction. 

In fact, they named one of the points Fort Whoop Up. Another fort was 
Fort Conrad. While these forts were built, the first and the last Indian 
battle was fought. The start of it was fought before the eyes of this 
camera and continued on. That, of course, you probably heard about or 
saw in Lethbridge, which takes me back to making historical heritage vi- 
sible to the public. You saw that in the recreation of Fort Whoop Up at 
Indian Battle Park Site and that is my theme. You would not see the 
arrival of the Northwest Mounted Police, although their creation was 
caused by these whisky forts primarily and it was to eliminate them that 
the force proceeded west. In my study of history the first police action 
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of the Northwest Mounted Police occurred at Fort Whoop Up and I am very 
happy today to see present in this audence Col. MacLeod who led this force. 
I am glad to see his granddaughter here. I will just quickly outline some 
other things. It would show the trek of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police from Fort Whoop Up to Fort MacLeod which took three days, and was 
quite visible from this point. You would see the Fort Benton-Fort 
MacLeod freight trains, that is, the big twenty bull teams crossing in 
front of the eyes of the camera. This was the supply route of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police from Fort Benton which was the head of the 
Missouri River steam boat traffic from St. Louis. You would see these 
same bulls coming back empty, everybody can go broke running freight 

One way, so they detoured in front of your eyes to Lethbridge and the 
Nick Sharon's Coal Mine where they picked up coal and took it down to 
Fort Benton. In the distance, although not right in front of you, you 
would see the principle landmark of southern Alberta -- Old Chief 
Mountain, at the foot of which was the police post. Today it is com- 
memorated by Police Lake -- and they tell me that is the best fishing 

in southern Alberta. It has freshly been stocked and named after that 
police post. I think you can see Whisky Gap where the pack animals 
brought whisky through and which was used in more recent years to send 
whiskey the other way during the prohibition days in the States. You 
have seen Coutney Brown who founded Waterton Lakes National Park. You 
would see the mountain at the foot of which was his Coutney Post. Your 
would have seen at the foot of Chief Mountain, the trek of the Mormons 
from Salt Lake City and there are many more at this time. My own 
historical research has been developed from what is available. At 

this point I would like to call on Slide No. 1.* 


* The slides referred to in this submission were retained by Mr. Kirkham. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Mr. Kirkhamm, if you would mind staying I think Dr. Smith might have some 
questions to your very interesting presentation. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

First of all I would like to congratulate you on your extremely lucid 
presentation. I think it was delightful. I think you raise a question that 
is uppermost in the mind of all resource managers whether dealing with non- 
renewable or renewable resources and that is to raise public interest and 
understanding of the kinds of resources and earlier education was suggested 
as the main tool. Do you subscribe to this thinking? 


MR. T. W. KIRKHAMM 

Yes. Grade seven. I have some acquaintance with this and in fact I turned 
over a large set of historical books to a grade seven class, Mr. Hague down 
there who is a member of the Lethbridge Historical Society and the school 
teacher and he and his class use this and go out and they photograph a lot 
of this area and research it and that is grade seven. My own children got 
to the point where they are interested. If they are too old they have other 
interests. The place to attract them is in grade seven, eight, nine and 
ten. It has to be something that they can see and not just a bronze marker 
stuck in a pile of cement. It has to be something that is visual. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
You are suggesting taking the school] out into the actual site. 


MR. T. W. KIRKHAMM 
Yes, sir. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Some other specific questions if you don't mind. As you can see from what 
Stu has just said, we have been thinking about ideas something like yours as 

a very excellent way to go forward and we are very pleased with your presenta- 
tion and the way you have developed it for that reason. I am interested in 
two questions. What and who have you tried so far to bring the thing 

into being? 
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MR. T. W. KIRKHAMM 

There was a large commercial company in Lethbridge offered $5,000.00 for the 
Start of it. To develop this they got as far as their head office in Montreal 
as a public relations gesture, during the course of which a telegram arrived 
regarding a squabble between this company and the government and the board of 
directors said no we are not going to spend $5,000.00 on it. I am not going 
to mention any names. The Lethbridge Board of Trade and the Lethbridge 
Historical Society and the Tourist and Convention Bureau of southern Alberta 
all tried ways of raising funds but they were committed. They definitely 
informed me three years ago, they were committed to the development of film 
costing quite a few thousand dollars and I can see no way for at least another 
several years that they could get another commitment. Three months ago, Mr. 
Frank Smith, the Director of the Tourist and Convention Bureau prepared these 
slide things for me, I took the pictures and he returned the slides to me 
after he had shown them to service clubs throughout southern Alberta trying 
to get them interested. This would be a natural and it would absolve anybody 
else from having to do this, it would be their own return in tourist dollars 
and so on. To do it on a scale that I envision I am afraid would cost more 
than a man could see fit to raise. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Do you want to say something, that was my second question, about the cost 
and about the possible revenue that you might get from it? 


MR. T. W. KIRKHAMM 

The cost I would suggest to properly equip it if tourists were going to stop 
for twenty minutes or half an hour would include some sort of rest rooms . 
there no matter how primitive, and some sort of protection for a tourist guide. 
I used to be in the tourist business myself for many years and I know that 

the thing by itself is twice as interesting if someone is there to talk to 
them about it. You see that of course at the many sites throughout the 
tourist world. In the National Parks for example. Nature tours have guides 
along with them. Perhaps University students could work out there from 8 

A.M. until an hour before sunset. There would have to be some accomodation 
for them. From a revenue standpoint I have thought of say putting a telescope 
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up and charging 10¢ but that is commercializing a historical site. Put 

the telescope up and lock it up at night that is take if off the stand but 

have it free there. Very definitely books such as Mr. Dempsey's book on 

Jerry Potts and there are many other things that just don't come to mind that - 
there is a whole group of historical books available to local publishers here 
in Lethbridge. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

You have focused on this particular site for a very good reason but I am 
Sure you would suggest that there are similar sites perhaps in other parts 
of the Province that could be developed in a similar way. 


MR. T. W. KIRKHAMM 

One that comes to mind is our restoration of the Rocky Mountains at Rocky 
Mountain House. I just could amplify that a bit. There is a national 
historical site marker in Gull Garden in Lethbridge dedicated to Nicholas 
Sharon, the man who operated the first coal mine which I referred to but it 
means nothing. The miner's union in Lethbridge have recreated a coal mine, 
that is the old Gull No. 1 mine which was the second mine in the vicinity 
and which was the cause for Lethbridge being built and I don't know why or 
whether they actually have people working in there as demonstration to the 
tourists during the summer months or whether they are there for the school 
children, I am not sure. I was there the day they unveiled the marker for 
that and opened up the entry. I think again of the case of the federal 
historical marker from Fort Whoop Up on the site but that is practically 
inaccessible. For one thing it is rattle snake country. Nobody in his right 
mind will go near there. Secondly, it is across the river and at certain 
periods of the year it is susceptible to flood conditions. I am thinking 
of when I was down there as a boy and know the site and helped move a big 
stone with something painted on it. To make that alive something would 
have to be done about it. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much Mr. Kirkhamm. If I can now call on Mr. D. B. Coutts of 
the Archaeological Society of Alberta, Calgary Center. Mr. Coutts please. 
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1, 


We wish to emphasize that archaeological or prehistoric sites 
are nonrenewable, and in most cases are not suitable for res- 
toration or indefinite preservation, Their value lies in the 
controlled excavation and interpretation of such sites, and in 
the recovery for study of all artifacts contained therein BEFORE 
the site has been disturbed or destroyed by agricultural use, 
industrial construction, or amateur collectors, 


We recognize thet the ultimate destruction of the majority of 
these sites is inevitable, and that therefor an IMMEDIATE sur- 
vey and inventory of all sites should be a matter of first 
priority, and that provision oi a schedule or pre-destruction 
salvage archaeology is vital. 


We endorse in toto the Report and Position Paper (with Addendum) 
submitted to the Authority by the Public Advisory Committee. 

We would stress that enactment, implementation, and enforcement 
of legislation as recommended should be treated as a matter of 
utmost urgency, 


Paragraph references following are to those in the Position Paper. 


Recommendations of paragraphs 3.3.1. through 3.3.10 should be 
adopted, but we recognize that sites of strictly archeological 
or prehistoric significance may need to be protected only until 
proper excavation and interpretation can be undertaken, 


Paragraph 3.4,1 is of major importance, It is, of course, most 
important that the goodwill and co-operation of the private sec- 
tor, be it agricultural, industrial, commercial or municipal, be 
retained. It should therefor be established that exploration and 
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The Environment Conservation Authority 


10, 


salvage archaeology of threatened sites will not be unduly delayed, 
and that after a land user has served proper notice and undertaken 
at his expense the required surveys, he can be assured of prompt 
disposition of his application for a development permit, 


It is obvious that all the foregoing recommendations should apply 
equally to the Crown and its agencies as to the private sector. 

Here again, undue delay in issue of permits should not be tolerated, 
but the provisions for survey and salvage should be binding. 


Recommended penalty clause 3,6,2 should be made retroactive to per- 
mit seizure of any artifacts taken illegally from any site already 
designated as protected. (This provision might have a salutory 
effect in putting an end to the continuing looting of the Heads- 
Smashed-In Buffalo Jump site, ) 


We suggest the following additional paragraphs to Section 3,3: 


3.3.11 The Government of Alberta should have right of prior re- 
fusal of acquisition by gift or purchase of any collec- 
tions of archaeological artifacts now in private posses- 
sion in Alberta, 


3.3.12 The Minister should be empowered to authorize exchange 
of collection of artifacts for display purposes with 
reputable museums in other provinces or countries. 


It has been called to our attention that some pictograph sites in 
the area west of High River and Cayley have been rapidly deterio- 
rating from erosion from sulphur and carbon dioxide fumes and from 
vandalism (target shooting, lipstick applications, etc.). These 
are sites which can and should be preserved in situ, and we urge 
that immediate action in this regard is necessary, 


Re Administrative Framework: 


(a) Establishment of an Advisory Board (paragraph 3.2.4) and the 
appointment of the appropriate officers (paragraph 3,2, 2) 
suitably empowered and funded to undertake IMMEDIATELY a 
complete survey and inventory of our remaining Archaeological 
and Historical resources (paragraph 3.2,1} and to establish 
the necessary priorities regarding preservation and excavation, 
should be considered of paramount importance, 


(b) We recognize that plans for similar surveys and inventories 
have been drafted by other political jurisdictions and have 
failed to be fully implemented because of the lack of suffi- 
cient fully qualified professional personnel and lack of ade- 
quate funding to meet professional salary and expense scales. 
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The Environment Conservation Authority 


10, (c) We therefor urge that the Provincial Archaeologist and 
Historic Sites Officer be empowered to exploit (under 
proper guidance and supervision) the large available pool 
of willing volunteer amateur workers which could be drawn 
from the many and interested societies, clubs, schools, 
scout troops, etc,, throughout the province, 


(d) Use to maximum extent of volunteer amateur workers could 
be significant in completing a survey and inventory program 
in the shortest possible time and with a minimum commitment 
of funds, 


Your consideration of the points raised in this Brief is 
respectfully requested, 


David B, Coutts 
President 

Calgary Centre 
Archaeological Society 
of Alberta 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much Mr. Coutts. 


DR. S. B. SIMITH 

Mr. Coutts. Perhaps I can call you David. I think you raised an extremely 
important point that was discussed at Lethbridge and briefly mentioned here. 
Aside from the urgency and immediacy, what you are suggesting it seems to me 
in the first part of your brief is that to establish a temporary custodianship 
only which would not be permanent nature and which would probably only be 
perhaps temporary annoyance to the land owner. What you are suggesting is 
to get the inventory done, get the important things documents so they can 

be worked over and then perhaps returned to the owner if they are of no 

use any longer. They are going to be destroyed eventually anyway. I think 
this is a very important point because it seems that it wouldn't take out of 
the owner's control for any appreciable time that area containing the site. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Mr. Coutts in paragraph two, you mentioned that the matter of utmost urgency 
is moving forward with these affairs. Do you want to elaborate on why the 
urgency is utmost? 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 

The fact is that so many of the sites have already been destroyed and more 
are being destroyed virtually every day in one way or another and the sooner 
that some sort of protection of a temporary or permanent nature can be 
implemented the more sites are going to be available for proper study. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now in paragraph seven, I think it is, in which you suggest retroactive penaltie 
for the damage that you have just described that has already been going on. 
Isn't that a pretty tough one. Tough to enact? 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 
Not in the case of deliberate damage. We are unable to protect a site under 
our present legislation such as the Head-Smash-In Buffalo Jump as I indicated 
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clearly as a protected provincial archaeological site, and if people continue 
to enrich their own collections at the expense of the public then I think that 
certainly the right to seizure should be given to the government. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
So you don't mean retroactive before the legislation really. 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 

Retroactive to anything that was - the new legislation with retroactive 
clause in it should say that anything known to have been taken from a site 
already protected, a provincial park or such like could be subject to 
immediate seizure. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I understand. Now, you made, I must say, a very good presentation. In 
paragraph 8 in the second half of it in which you are describing the breadth 
of institutions in other provinces and so on to which access should be made 
under the - controlled conditions. I suppose you mean that also to imply 
within the province that there should be a diverse variety of institutions 
and so on. 


MR DSBs COUTTS 
Oh, certainly. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I must say I noticed the considerable reliance you thought could be placed 
on amateur collectors working with professional people in the development 
of our historical repetoire. 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 
When properly supervised. 


MR. B. FARMILO 
I'm going to call you Dave also. Could I ask you to enlarge on this problem 
that you seem to focus in on the sulphur destruction, erosion at one of the 
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sites in southern Alberta. You mentioned the pictograph sites west of High 
River and Cayley, do you know that this is in fact a sulphur problem because 
as you know the Provincial Government has established sulphur control in all 
of the sulphur plants and I am wondering is this still going on or is it 
something of the past? 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 

I don't know the answer to that Bill. We got a letter a few days ago from 
Roy Fowler of High River whom I think you probably know and he says that 
within the past five years there has been very considerable erosion. 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

Dave, there are a couple of questions I would like to ask. You mentioned early 
in the presentation, if I got this correctly, that most archaeological sites 
would be more worthy of excavation then preservation. Do you think that there 
are some archaeological sites that should be preserved as sites for public 
information and public use rather than simply for excavation? 


MR. D. B. DOUTTS 
Writing on stone in parks is an excellent example. That is something that 
can be preserved for permanent interpretation. 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

Another question. You mentioned this retroactive clause, I think you are 
referring to sites that are already protected under the provincial parks 

Act and I can stand corrected on this but I would wonder if this isn't more 

a problem of lack of enforcement of some of the penalty clauses under the 
Provincial Parks Act rather then trying to make any new legislation 
retroactive. In other words, if there is vandalism taking place within 
Provincial Parks should it not be the responsibility of the Provincial Parks 
Authorities to enforce their own regulations to ensure that the proper action 
is taken. 


MR. DD. Bs COUTTS 
Sure. Certainly. It is certainly clearly evident in a great many cases that 
the enforcing is not being done and just what the provisions are for situations 
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such as that I don't: #roav. For example, if there is any procedure clause. 
As it starids at the sorent as far ss i am aware at least. the only real 
penalty 1s $5.00 to $1%.c0 fines if they catch somebody doing it. If then 
they catch somecne (ney take back the stuff that he has illegally taken. 


MR... CEMPSEY 

The third quéstion ° have is recesdina cvateur callectors, which of- course 
cenétitute very often 2 farce femcershtc of the archaeolecical society in 

this province and wou | you auree that thee 16 & great cesire on the part 

Oo many of the amatcur archaeolcyists ic become better internied arid that 
perhaps in the few cases where amateur archaeologists themselves have caused 
destruction it has been through a lack of knowledge rather than any attempt to 
destroy a site and that any proposed program in the future should stress 

very strongly the availability of education for amateur archaeologists so 

that they can learn about the proper methous. 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 

Very much so. I think that in the past most of the amateur collectors felt 
quite at liberty to go ahead because there was no interest in other quarters 
anyway and they were free to ge ahead and do just what they wanted. So it 
is certainly a matter of education as well as enforcement. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

In the case Mr. Coutts where it is possible and desirable to do onsight 
protection and preservation, do you see any difficulty in providing access 
to those on site locations? 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 

There is certainly a considerable area of difficulty. I had a phone call 
last night as a matter of fact, from a farmer just north of town here who 
happens to have a very good buffalo jump on his property and which he in 

all aoodness opened to the public, that is assuming that they are not going 
to do any destructive work on it and he feels that there should certainly 

be some sort of buffer zone around any protected site, or marked protected 
site particularly with rules to trespass more fully enforced and particularly 
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the use of firearms in such areas. He said last night that he just erected a 
new gas tank and that this-had some holes shot through it the night before 
last and he is not very happy about that. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I can see there are some difficulties. Do you think that they could be 
cvercome in some way or in some cases, in any event? 


MR. D. B. COUTTS 
Well, certainly a lot of it could be overcome by having proper custodian 
personnel. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. If I can now call on Mr. Porter from Calgary Power. 
Mr. Porter please. 
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D. B. Porter 


CALGARY POWER LIMITED 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Authority, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Although we had not planned to make an appearance at this hearing we 
did submit a letter outlining our interest in the subject and advising 
of our Ongoing program on Alberta heritage. An invitation to appear was 
extended last Friday to possibly enlarge on the presentation and to make 
ourselves available for questions. This we are pleased to do. However, 
since I do not have a prepared text I will endeavour to explain our 
program. 

Now, Calgary Power Limited has been a producer and distributor of 
electricity in the Province for over 60 years, having commenced operations 
on May 21, 1911. Throughout its history the Company has been Canadian 
owned and today approximately 97% of its shares are held in Canada and 
11% in Alberta. Mr. Kirkham's introduction suits our attitudes tre- 
mendously. Because we are losing the stories of our pioneers, our 
Company, as a product of Alberta, serving Albertans, wishes our new 
citizens to learn of Alberta history. We want our children to be aware 
of and respect our Alberta heritage, therefore we started our programs 
as you see them today. 

Back in 1952 we commissioned Margaret Mah to research the history 
of our province and to write them into a form that could be used as 
radio scripts. This continued until about 1962 under the name of Alberta 
People and Places. In 1962, we altered the format slightly to what is 
known as the "Our Alberta Heritage" Series. One minute vignettes of our 
Alberta history voiced by Dave Wood. Literally hundreds of these, I 
believe the number now is up in the order of 300, have been produced. 
These were made available as study material in the schools in the form 
of radio scripts. Unfortunately a radio script is not satisfactory as 
far as written material for use in schools is concerned. I might mention 
that 60,090 of these units went out. 

In 1967 we were looking at our 60th anniversary in 1971, so we 
decided to look into the possibility of producing some books that could 
be utilized for keeping the history of Alberta alive. We obtained the 
services of Jack Hamilton to carry out continuous research and to write 
these books. They were then announced on our 60th anniversary, May 21, 
1971, just 12 months ago. Since that time we have distributed some 4,400 


of these at no cost to schools, senior citizens homes, hospitals, libraries: 
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and so on. We then put them on the market at $1.00 per set as a nominal 
cost in order that we could maintair some control. So far, some 52,000 
sets have been distributed. Because of this public reaction we have now 
obtained the services of Jack Hamilton again to research additional stories 
and we nope by November Ist of this year to have compiled another set 

of three books. 

In case you are not familiar with them, the format includes three 
books called, People, Places and Progress. We have not yet obtained the 
titles for the new ones but they should be available within the year. 

I might mention too, because of our interest in children and their 
learning of the history of our Province, which is an ongoing thing and 
they will be part of it, we have worked very closely with a special 
committee set up by the Department of Education and the input is being 
accepted by us in order that these books can be established as part of 

a curriculum probably in the grade four level. That is possibly all I 
nave to Say on this brief, but I would like to make myself available for 


questions if you so desire. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You have used the method of taping your comments of pioneers and people who 
nave personal knowledge of the history of the Province have you not? 


MR. D. B. PORTER 

Yes. Jack Hamilton has done a lot of this and he is making all of this 
material available. The research material is available to the Glenbow. As 
a matter of fact he has used the Glenbow to a very high degree so we hope to 
be able to supplement their records with some of ours. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Have you found this to be useful and interesting? 


MR. D. B. PORTER 
Yes. I can't speak directly on it but I know Jack has spent many, many hours 
taping and finds it quite acceptable. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I think all of us are aware of what your company has done to develop and 
promote and make citizens knowledgeable about, the history of Alberta. Do 
you find the proposals that are in the position paper ones that are 
satisfactory and ones that Calgary Power or industry can in fact work with. 


MR. D. B. PORTER 

Yes. We are very, very interested. Not only in maintaining the historical 
aspects, that is the written word, but also our company would be most 
interested in working with an archaeological group as far as any artifacts 
that we may be responsible for. 


DR Wa Rs TROST 

In hydro developments and similar affairs that your company might be engaged 
in, these would be excellent cases - good statistical cases - where there 
may be the need for collaboration between development and the archaeologists 
and historians. 
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MR. D,.. Ba PORTER 

Yes, that would be correct. As a matter of fact, in the last 13 years we 
have not developed any hydro resources ourselves except in co-operation with 
the government and I think this is indicative of our ability to cooperate 
with the government on all features of the installation. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
These sites need to have a considerable amount of replanning done and this 
then would be presumably phased into the early planning process. 


MR. D. B. PORTER 
That is correct. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Do you see any difficulty here? 


MR. D. B. PORTER 
None whatsoever. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Have you any questions or any recommendations from the point of view of the 
kinds of operations that the company may be engaged in with respect of the 
regulations that are being suggested? 


MR. D. B. PORTER 

No. I am not directly involved in that Dr. Trost but our production people 
who are directly involved have read the briefs very carefully and I believe 
their comments are very positive. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
Just one question. The use of various materials for power in itself. You 
know, creating steam and then subsequently electricity or steam for industry 
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and boats and so on, it is fascinating itself. The recent use of thermo 
fuel like coal for power is going to result, or has already resulted in 

very large areas of land being disturbed. Do you see any problem in a power 
company or utility company operating a mine and still looking forward to the 
possible turning up of important things because I think with shovels it is 
very likely with the overburdens being removed, that there will be things 
turned up. Do you see any problem? 


MR. D. B. PORTER 

Well it is certainly under constant surveillance whenever mining goes on. If 
there is anything of interest it is reported back to the head office and if it 
was archaeologically interesting then we would certainly get in touch with 

you people. 


MR. B. FARMILO 

I want to take the opportunity to congratulate your company on their past 
programs and continuing programs. They are extremely well done and extremely 
acceptable. I wanted to get, if I could, some kind of an interpretation, or 
your interpretation, your feeling of the actual response of the younger 
generation, the group that you have been trying to get to with the publications 
as to their actual appreciation of what is being done and what was your 
feeling of their involvement with our past history and so on. 


MR. D. B. PORTER 

Well I think that we have tried to get away from the conventional history 
text as I knew it 20 years ago. We have tried more to approach it from an 
anecdote point of view and I think we - I have to take this second hand 

from the teachers themselves - that the teachers do feel that it is getting 
through to the students in a much better way then the conventional history 
book would because people can identify with these stories which are down 

to earth and so I would say that the results are very positive from our point 
of view. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much Mr. Porter. I am very pleased indeed to call on Mrs. 
Mary Dover to now present a brief to us. Mrs. Dover. 


BRIEF PRESENTED BY: 
MARY G. DOVER 


R. R. 1, MIDNAPORE, ALBERTA 
INTRODUCTION: 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


| am indebted to you for your thoughtfulness in sending to me an invitation to 
participate, with others, to express our concern, opinions and suggestions of 


the conservation of Historical and Archaeological resources in Alberta. 


Although the intention appears to be an anticipation of development of legislation 
to protect the non-renewable resources within the jurisdiction of the Province of 
Alberta, |! notice that there has been considerable information provided, as well as 
a most welcome suggestion that there is no restriction on either the approach or 
content of any submission, Mr. Chairman | should like to first consider my own 
concerns. May | preface these remarks with a plea that |! wish only to state facts 
or describe ideas as they are. There are some things which we cannot escape, and 
it i$ good on occasion to recognise them. If we are able to become aware of our 


real values, then we can develop a determination to defend them. 


There is a tendency amongst us to say that as something has not been done in the 
past, it is now too late. This is a concern - it is not too late - this is not 


the last generation - it is only this one, and in our time we must do our best. 


| think perhaps my main concern is the view that, as this is a young country, there 


is nothing here to preserve. 


lf a little out of context, | wish to interject that this country is as old or 


young as any other land mass. 


And this brings me to opinions. 1! think what has been uppermost in my mind of late 
is that we are wrong to tolerate the careless description of Canada as a land of 
vast space. In my opinion we have not one inch to spare-to lay waste, not one inch 


to despoil, not one inch to treat as inconsiderable, but every inch to cherish, 
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These "inches" include Historical, Archaeological sites, original city cores, 
animal pastures, bird flight and nesting areas and even springheads and hilltops. 


All these in my opinion are valuable possessions. 


' also am of the opinion that we should not lay too much stress on reproduction as 
such. If this trend is carried to excess it may create a little false or somewhat 


easy conscience. 


1 am also of the opinion that we are too practical a people. In the past some 
buildings of historical value have fallen before the difficulty of finding some 

new use. Their real value appeared to have nothing to do with their worth. But 

Mr. Chairman | am very much of the opinion that there is a desire on the part of 
many people of goodwi!] to admit both their knowledge of their heritage and their 
desire to witness a well founded and concerted effort to create legislation, durable 
in structure, inclusive in scope, sensitive in quality, as well as Canadian in 
character. Perhaps they feel in this that they wish to forget their mistrust, that 
they can touch the soul of the land, and attempt to give man an awareness of the 


greatness in themselves of which they are not conscious. 


In of fering suggestions | have a regret Mr. Chairman that | must be critical of your 
preparation. It is this. Information regarding the National Trust of Britain - of 
the preservation and restoration in France and of the European Conservation Year - 


that of 1970, was not included in your excellent submission. 


Of the British may ! offer a short remark. - it was founded but 77 year's ago. During 
that time over 200 historic houses have been entrusted to its safekeeping -- a third 
of a million acres of outstandingly beautiful countryside have been saved for the 
nation. Recently they have embarked on the incredible purchase of the whole shore- 


line of Wales, known as "Operation Neptune.'' There are half a million members -- 


there are active junior.members in thousands. 
J 


ae 1534+ 
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With your permission Mr. pees 1 should like to make the following suggestions 
1. That the Province of Alberta continue its ideal of preservation, whilst 
implementing with the greatest of zeal any legislation which is available to 


preserve, guard and alienate from destruction valuable lands, buildings and etc. 


2. To either continue the present authority or create a new body - to assemble 

all information already submitted and any others already founded within Canada. 

(Here may | suggest a study of a book titled ''Montreal'' by Kathleen Jenkins wherein 
is an historically correct account of the purchase of what is now called Mount Roya 
or the Mountain. It was about one section of land, and the taxpayers in 1874 paid 
one million dollars for it on the Queen's birthday. To verify, a copy of the book 
is in the hands of the City Clerk of the City of Calgary, placed there for any and 


all to see.) 


3. To study constitutions and records or acts of significance to the Canadian scen 
obtainable from other countries with a view to incorporating features of value to 


our own heritage. 


(May | at this time present to you some books and pamphlets from the National Trust 
of Britain of which | have been a member for some years. There are also some 
letters and notes of Canadian interest. My attempts in this over the years have 


become sterile; it gives me pleasure to turn them over to you and your authority.) 


Having arrived at certain broad decisions; to offer through all concerned, both in 
other provinces, and through the appropriate offices of the federal government, all 
the conclusions and suggestions towards the creation of a national body with a 


title and ideals embodied in its constitution acceptable to all Canada. 


To sum up: In Canada we have an unique past of which we know very little. At pres 
we have a lively awakening of the values of our possessions. The future awaits in 


the full knowledge that no nation has any destination if it lacks ownership of its 


° ° eee 
treasure and pride of possession. be 
t 
ays Doo 


Mrs. M. G. Dover O. 8. E. 
R. R. 1, Midnapore 


eats sie) ee 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

Mary there is one question that I would like to ask. You mentioned about 
the National Trust of Britain, would such a trust do you think be possible 
on a provincial basis in Canada rather than on a national basis or do you 
think it is only effective on a national basis? 


MRS. MARY DOVER 

I think from their experience that probably the national basis would be the 
ultimate idea. This is what I have as a suggestion for the simple reason 

that in your submission you have listed so many societies and so many people 
that are trying to do something, if they could all put these things into one 
pot and come out with something we might be able to - we wouldn't have to have 
retroactive legislation and all these other miseries. 


OR. W. R. TROST 

Mrs. Dover, I was very glad that you were able to pick out something that our 
fine Committee had drawn attention to and we are very pleased to receive 

the books that you have presented to us. You mention on page 2 a kind of 

a position against copies of historical items. Do you want to elaborate a 
little bit more on that part of it, that is where you reintroduced the word 
fuddle if I remember. 


MRS. MARY DOVER 

It is a little difficult because this is done almost from a critical point 

Of view. Reproductions are not bad up to a point but then reproductions 

just for the fun of the thing I think are poor. I would rather see a trail, 
Suggestions like Mr. Kirkhamm's rather than a few reproductions. This is 
what I am thinking. There is one thing which I have always found rather 
difficult. I understand that it is impossible to preserve an old building 
unless under the present legislation it is considered either uninhabitable 

Or not able to be restored, or you can't use it. I am thinking of the church 
in the area where I live. If this church were to be preserved, we have to render 
in non-usuable. We couldn't go to church there. We petitioned to have it 
created an historic site which is ridiculous because why can't we go say 

Our prayers there. It doesn't matter where, but we should be able to use it 
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while it is created a historic site. If it was created a historic site we 
couldn't use it anymore, somembody would come up and want to put up a 
reproduction. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I think we got your point and thank you very much. I would now like to call 
on Mr. J. L. Elwood. Mr. Elwood please. 


Mr. Elwood declined to present his brief. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Dr. Margaret L. Godkin please. 
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THE CONSERVATIUN UF HISTURICAL AND ARCHAEULUGICAL RESUURCES 
A brief submitted by Dr. Margaret L. Godkin, Box 642, Innisfail, Alberta. 


In order to conserve and preserve the historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta, I believe the support of all 
Alberta residents must be actively enlisted. A positive sense of 
ownership of these resources will aid in their conservation. The 
proposed legislation is good. However, no law will be nbeyed unless 
it is known and understood. 

Therefore, I fully support the Position Paper, especially 
sections 2.2 Emphasis; 2.5 Encnuragement to Preserve; 3.1 Support 
of the Private Sector; 3.2.3 and Addendum C and D; and wish to 


submit some thoughts and ideas on these points. 


2.2 Emphasis 


“itis necessary that consideration also be given to the utilization 
of such sites for educatinnal --~----use" ~ - 

A. Re: Archaenlogical Sites. The attached clipping from the 
"Calgary Herald® on excavation of the Buffalo Jump at Big Hill Springs 
is a case in point where the right method to inform the public is 
being used. Much more could be done along these lines tr educate 


the public and at the same time help tn support such projects. 


Rather than welcome visitors on certain days and hours, they 
sheuld be welcomed at all times. When excavation is being done by 
the University, students should be available te act as informasts 
and guides. A chart could be prepared shewing pregress as it develops, 


supplemented by explanatory diagrams, photographs, etc, at varicus 
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The Conservation of Historical and Archaenlogical Resources: 


A brief submitted by Dr. Margaret L. Godkin 


seine of the "dig." Ownership encourages preservation. Therefore, 
I believe that a small admission charge should be made for a ‘tour’ 
and an opportunity given for the public to donate eheis financial 
support. These monies could be incorporated into the Trust Fund 
mentioned in the Addendum D. This could be done at the site and 
also at locations in adjacent communities eg. recreation centre, 
community centre, school, bus depet, etc. (see charts 1 and 2) 
These subscription charts, progress charts, progress photographs, 
etc. should be re-used at the end of the dig in a continuous 
publicity - educational pregramme: 
1.. as an exhibit in local schools 
2. as an exhibit at comaunity fairs, rodens, conventions, 
University Open Heuse, libraries, Calgary Stampede, 
Edmonton Exhibition, Science Fairs, museums, etc. 


3. in a travelling information trailer. 


B. A travelling information trailer, such as the one exhibiting 
crafts, could be used by the government agency cn a full time 

basis to inform the public on methods used in archaenlogical digs, 

past, present, and future sites, and on historical sites tn give 


information on those sites registered both private and public. 


C. When excavation is being done during the schorl year, every 
effort should be made to involve the schorls, both elementary 
and juninr-senior high schorls. Not only will this serve te publicize 


the specific ‘dig’ and methods of investigating and preserving 
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The Conservation of Historical and Archaenlogical Resources: 


A brief submitted by Dr. Margaret L. Gndkin 


archaeological resources, but could aid the excavation in providing 
hand-picked students tn help in actual physiral laber: subjects such 
as Secial Studies (history, geology, map and compass), Mathemetics, 
Art, Typing, Science (gerlogy, biclogy, physics, chemistry) == all 
lend themselves to enrichment studies related tn such a preject; and 
such groups as @2 Science Club, Photography Club, etc. ceuld give 


direct aid in recording informaticn. 


Registry; Aid to Private Sector; etc. 


A. The Historical and Archaeological Sites Agency, for the purprses 


ef gathering information and aiding in the cellection and preservation 
of histerical facts and rbjects ceuld spenser annual competitions: 

(a) School Essays ~~ en Incal picneers and old buildings 

(b) Photegraphs -- clubs and individuals -- on people, places, things 
(c) TV decumentaries -- on pecple, places, things ~- such as the ene 


dene on early Banff incerperating scenery and personal recnllecticns. 


B. A monthly newsletter from the Agency, supplied free to libraries 
and schools and at a reasonable subscripticn tn the general public -—- 
(a random free mailing every 18 months ceuld generate interest from 
the public tn subscribe) --. Such a newsletter could incorporate 
informatien received frem (a) and (b) abeve. Tr begin, a wealth of 
material should be available frem this Public Hearing, from the 
Provincial Museum and Archives, the Glenbow Museum, the Dept. of Arch. 
Univ. of Calgary, ‘Our Alberta Heritage® series sponsored by the 


Calgary Power Co. 
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The Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources: 


A brief submitted by Dr. Margaret L. Godkin 


C. Historical Secieties, Cld Age Homes, employees of the Agency, 
individuals, could carry out a program of collecting reminiscences 
from cur older residents before their memories are buried with them. 
Perhaps the best way would be a two year ‘blitz’ with tape recorders. 
Material collected would then be available for future use. Records 
should be made with all available native peoples, in native dialects 


and language, as well as in English. 


Financial Aid 

Many communities and organizations have prepared or are in the 
process of preparing bocks of their history. eg. ‘Buried Treasures’ 
(see attached clipping from ‘Innisfail Province’), "Schools of the 
Parkland", etc. Most of these manage to reach print without ton 
many financial problems. I feel the Agency should encourage such 
projects te be developed in other communities and to have financial 


assistance available if needed. 


pe Nd (Qs ee | 
One instance where this preposed legislation would be an aid: 

in the maintenance of the home and grave of Stephan Stephannson, 
Alberta’s Icelandic poet. This definitely is one historic site 
located in the middle of an Icelandic settlement that should be 
preserved in situ to give it mre meaning. To date, the descendants 
of Mr. Stephannson and the community have done a fair job of preservation. 
However, directinn and assistance from the agency would ensure this 


preservation for all future generations. 
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A brief submitted by Dr. Margaret L. Godkin 


3.1.4 


The old ‘stopping house’ now in the hands of the Innisfail 
Historical Society with proprsed plans for using it as a museua: 
development is hampered by lack of funds and possibly lack of 
publicity and gond management plans. It has been moved to a Incation 
in town on the fairgrounds adjacent to the Swimming Pool. One big 
worry preventing many people from being willing to donate objects 
to furnish it and to proceed with renovation is vandalism. Perhaps 
this would not have been a factor if the building could have been 
developed at its original site. In such cases, the Agency could 
perhaps be applied to for financial help, but be involved first 
in the planning stages before such buildings are moved and perhaps 
destroyed before funds and management are available to preserve 


then. 


SUMMARY : 

I feel that education and involvement of the public as greups 
and individuals is of prime importance in conserving our historical 
and archaeniogical resources. Bodies such as Glenbow, Dept. of Arch. 
Univ. of Calgary, should be encouraged to redouble their publicity and 
to use more scope and imagination in doing se. A Government Agency as 
outlined in the Positien Paper and Addendum sheuld be formed and act 
as a leader and stimulator for all other public and private groups. 
The recording of reminiscences from eur older citizens — pioneers and 


native penples, should be of high pricrity. 
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Typed copy of article as it appeared in THE CALGARY HERALD Friday, May 12, 1972 


BUFFALO JUMP EXCAVATED 
NEAR Bic HILL SPRINGS 


An area dajacent to the Big Ken Browne, and although 


Hill Spring Park, 20 miles the dig is legally protected 
north-east of Calgary, is against trespassers, inter- 
proving to be an archaeologi- ested persons are welcome at 
cal goldmine for the Univer- the excavation on Tuesday, 
sity of Calgary. Wednesday, and Thursday be- 

An old buffalo jump where tween 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. until 
buffalo bones, ewapons and June 2. 


tools have been found will be 
excavated starting next 

week as part of an inter-ses- 
sion course sponsored by the 
U of C division of continuing 
education. 

"It is a fine, undisturbed 
location and we are grateful 
to the owner, Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchison, for letting us ex- 
cavate in this promising 
area,’ commented Larry Lah- 
ren, who will instruct the 
course. 

The jump was discovered 
by amateur archaeologist 


Typed copy of article as it appeared in the Innisfail Province March 8, 1972. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW OF 
"BURIED TREASURES” 
a history of Elnora, Pine Lake and Huxley East. 


500 pages and 300 pictures of the history of the most color- 
ful area and pioneer era in Western Canada. 


Delivery Expected July, 1972 
Write--Mrs. Charles Hodgkinson 


P.O. Box 586 
Elnora, Alberta. 


Province Classified 227--3/732 
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Chart l. Suggested subscription chart with grid lines drawn over a 
diagram or photograph of an archaeological "die! ox historical site 


in the process of investigation or renovation, etc. 


inches iL 2 3} 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ata iba (GE BEC 


Represents part of D2 (Chart 2) 
Grid lines drawn over photographs or diagram 


of site. 
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Chart 2. Suggested ‘progress chart' for information purposes at an 


Archaeological "dig" and to be used for future information-advertising. 


WE ARE 
DIGGING 


Filled in 
Diagram during and 
referred at end of 
to day 
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Diagram or photograph of entire site 
1 square = 20 feet (eg. etc.) 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
DR. W. R. TROST . 
Thank you very much Dr. Godkin. I must say that your recommendations, 
particularly those in which you suggest ways in which the resource can be 
taken to the people as well as the people taken to the resource were most 
interesting. We have had some comments about the state of the teaching 
of history in our public school system and you give suggestions as to how 
that can be improved. Do you feel that the kids are interested? 


DR. M. L. GODKIN 

Very much so. We live ourselves in the original school house in town and it 
was moved and brick veneered because they had a brick yard there right around 
the turn of the century and this is now the regular stop for the kindergarden 
children and there are other places in town and in the community that are old 
and that they plan as touring places and you gear it to the age of the child. 
The grade fives this last year in town have done a study of history of the 
town, interviewed pioneers at the old age home, looked up newspaper records 
back in the 1800's. The teachers are interested and they get the children 
interested and when it is something that they can say well it is right there, 
I can see it, it brings it all alive. They are very interested and because 
most of these things involve mothers volunteering to drive them here and 
there and everywhere you get the mothers interested and the rest of the 
community. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now I know you are emphasizing public involvement at all levels, but do you 
have a bit of a feeling that the most important level may be the younger 
level. 


DR. M. L. GODKIN 

This is where it starts because if they can get their parents interest 
quicker than you can and I was very annoyed when they were digging up the 
Rocky Mountain House site. They had this great big fence around and boy 
"keep off" you know. They didn't encourage public interest at all with 
this type of attitude. I think that if you can involve the public all the 
time you are doing things, that you wil] get their support. 
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DR. S. B. SMITH 

Dr. Godkin in each and almost every paragraph in your presentation you either 
refer or mention directly the actions of the agency responsible for historical 
and archaeological resources and their inter-action as Dr. Trost mentioned 
long ago with the public. It is a little unusual, I think, in the civil 
service of any government to have that kind of inter-action. How would 

you suggest it might be accomplished. Because civil servants responsible 

for these sort of things often don't get out to meet the public they serve. 
Are there perhaps some suggestions? 


DR. M. L. GODKIN 

I don't know. Maybe we should abolish the government. I think you find the 
same things with groups such as the archaeological society, you get very 
ingrown and you forget that there are people out there. You know all there 

is to know about it and what you are doing and you think everybody else should 
too. This is a failing. I think one thing is that the general public at all 
levels with things like this, with everything that does is that the general 
public is becoming much more aware of what is going on and wants to take 

more part. Maybe it is just a fight against it. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
Do you think this inter-action could be an important part of the school 
teaching? 


DR. M. L. GODKIN 

Very much so. I think that your school itself is changing to use conmunity 
resources much more than just sit in the schools. I would think that his 

is one thing that may be through the Department of Education that you can 
work on. I know talking with our own schools they are field trip happy and 
that they have used it to supplement studies that they have already carried 
on this year with the explanation of it. They said "Oh, there are going 

to be some digs around here you know and we were just ready to get our shovels 
and go out and pitch in". 
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DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Dr. Godkin. We propose to continue with submissions of 
briefs until 12:30 and to adjourn then until 2:00 if that is agreeable 
and I will then call on Mrs. Elizabeth Pederson - Women of Unifarm. Mrs. 
Pederson please. 
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SUBMISSION 


4 
cL 


on] 


THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 
BY 
WOMEN OF UNIFARM 
May eee ee 9 7/2 
PRESENTED BY ELIZABETH PEDERSEN 
Preface 

This brief is presented to you by Women of Unifarm - a province wide 
organization. We are the wives of active farmers and ranchers, or active farmers 
and ranchers in our own right. We are not an auxiliary - but rather a semi- 
autonomous organization under the umbrella of Unifarm. For over fifty years we 
have been concerned with all facets of rural living, and we come to you now 
because we are concerned over the preservation of the culture and heritage of 
our province. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present to you our views, because al- 
though the recorded history of our province is brief indeed, we have a pre-history 
that is centuries old. Too often our history is unknown to the residents of the 
province, or unappreciated by them because of that lack of knowledge. It is then 
incumbent on us - as the present generation - to preserve for posterity our 
cultural heritage. 

We believe that the establishment of the Environment Conservation Authority 
and these public hearings, will increase interest in the preservation of historical 
resources with beneficial results, and we commend our government for its interest 
in our patrimony. 

Buildings 

In the last two decades of the nineteenth century the city of Calgary 
became known as the Sandstone City. Because of an abundance of native stone, much 
of it quarried within the boundaries of the present city and with the assistance 
of expert immigrant stone masons, many handsome substantial buildings were erected 
to become the nucleus of the prairie city. Most of them have now been destroyed 
and some of our heritage has been desecrated and lost in the name of progress. 

In many cases ugly monstrosities of steel, glass and concrete make poor replace- 


ments for buildings of character and historical significance. 
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I would like to point out a tew structures chat were destroyed with- 
out thought of them being links to our past. 

1. The William Pearce house 1889-1957 

2. The Old Court House 1888 - 1958 

3. The Pat Burns residence 
We still have a few left, and every effort must be made to preserve them in spite 
of present controversy raging over some of them. 

1. The present City Hall 

2. Rundle Lodge - the first hospital 

3. The Cathedral Church of the Redeemer 
It is a disgrace that the distinctive turret of one of our earliest schools 
presently lies in a junk yard in northeast Calgary. 

Following the sandstone era a brick kiln was established on the banks 
of the Bow, a few miles west of the city. A little gondola cable car carried 
the workers over the river to Brickburn. Today little remains to remind us that 
the materials of many of our older buildings were of local manufacture. The 
Gondola car would delight our present generation of children. 

Many of our early residents had small parks around their homes - and 
these too are being sacrificed in the march of progress. How long before Hull 
House and the old Lougheed home, little oases of greenery in the heart of the 
city, will be destroyed? 

Sites 

In the country areas many sites which are natural features of the land, 
and which have been used to advantage by our predecessors in the course of their 
pioneer lives, are being lost to posterity by vandalism. On our own farm we have 
a box canyon with a natural cleft-rock chimney that was used by the early ranchers 
as a round-up and branding centre. Sam Livingstone, the first farmer in the 
Calgary area, had carved his name in 1898 on the rock canyon wall. Vandals have 
used the wall as a target are@zand destroyed part of the carving and polluted the 
spring and pool with garbage. Picnic parties leave such an incredible litter 
that we are tempted to deny the area to the public. There must be many such sites 
in the country perfect for recreation areas. 

The badlands ot the Red Deer River Valley have abounded in relics of 
all kinds, petrified woods and bones of prehistoric animals. Complete skeletons 


have been dug up and removed to museums in other countires. Fossil hunters 
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roam freely in the hills, knowingly or unknowingly, destroying or removing 
objects of value. No other province would tolerate the destruction of this 
unique area as Alberta has done. 
Place Names 

We have many names that are eloquent of the pioneer history of Alberta, 
and most people are unaware of their significance. The Wintering Hills offered 
shelter, grass and flowing springs for winter pasture for the early rancher. 
The Chimney Hills tell the story of the early settler who lived in a hole in the 
ground, with protruding stove pipe and rising smoke as a landmark in the fence- 
less landscape. The Old Banff Coach Road winds its way into the foothills. They 
with thousands of others- are unmarked and unknown. 

Because of our concern over the few examples we have been able to quote 
from our own knowledge of the Calgary area, we make the following recommendations: 

1. That a historical and archaeological interdepartmental committee 


be established by the government. 


2. That a record be made of historical and archaeological buildings 
and sites within the province. 


3. That more signs and story boards be placed on main and secondary 
highways. 


4. That no historical building be defaced, altered or destroyed 
without consultation between municipal government and the depart- 
ment, and only by terms of reference within a permit issued by 
that department. 


5. That grants be provided, within the means of various levels of 
government, to municipal governments, societies and corporations 
for restoration, preservation and maintenance of historical buildings 
and sites. 


6. That the excavating of historical and archaeological sites be subject 
to the granting of a permit from the department, and with the con- 
sent of the landowner. If damage occurs during excavation, or 
in the process of any other authorized work, the landowner must be 
recompensed either by mutual agreement or process of law. 


7. That the removal of historical or archaeological objects or artifacts 
of any kind be only by permit, and the province have indisputable 
rights to keep these objects within the boundaries of the province. 


8. That every effort be made to preserve small park or green areas in 
the central areas of the cities, and that there be stringent 
regulations covering the removal of large trees. 


9. 


10. 


mA = 


That broad educational programs be initiated in schools, start- 
ing at the Junior High School level, that our future citizens 
have knowledge and appreciation of our historical buildings 

and sites, and that students and citizens alike be encouraged 
to preserve and conserve local sites, as well as those farther 
afield within the boundaries of the province. 


That, when suitable, historical sites be developed for recreation 
use. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Elizabeth Pedersen, President 
Women of Unifarm 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

One question Mrs. Pederson concerning your recommendation 5 which I personally 
like, I might say, I would be wondering how this could be set up. If you 

are going to fund from some focal point presumably the provincial government 
coffers, lay people, amateur groups and societies, and so on, which is suggested 
here, and municipal governments, how do you suggest this might be set up? 


MRS. E. PEDERSON 

Well, certainly as a trust fund, if that is what you had in mind and by 
donations, by in some cases the charging of fees at some of the sites and 

so on. I must also concur with Mrs. Dover that restorations are not acceptable 
to me and I hesitate to charge fees for looking at a restoration and then 
throw it into the trust fund because I couldn't see this at all. It must be 
authentic when we charge for it. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
So you see a rather broad involvement in getting money into trust which coulc 
then be used for this purpose? 


MRS. E. PEDERSON 
Very much so. Very much so. 


DR. FORBIS 

Just as a point of clarification I would like to say that one of the main 
problems facing any agency that will be charged with archaeological and 
historical resources is to get the information from the various departments of 
government. Almost every department has some involvement in one way or 
another so when we suggested the inter-departmental co-ordinating conmittee 
consists of the Deputy Ministers of the various departments, this was not 
to say that they would have any say in the running of the historical or 
archaeological survey. They would simply provide the information in one 
place where it could then be acted upon and what we would still have is a 
committee of citizens who comprised the Advisory Committee. The Advisory 
Committee will then make recommendations to one Minister and presumably the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee will be accepted by the Minister 
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and acted upon by the Historical survey of Alberta or the archaeological 
survey of Alberta. Basically this will consist of private citizens, some 
who are experts in their fields of history or archaeology, but also others 
who have no special knowledge of the field but who would be able to provide 
perspective for the group as a whole. 


MRS. E. PEDERSON 

Thank you. I must have --- I only got the addendum on Friday and I hadn't had 
time to really look at it but I must have misunderstood you because I thought 
you were planning to use the Deputy Ministers and in no way could I support 
anything of the sort of civil servants controlling and being able to make 
recommendations directly to a Minister. These must come from lay people and 
interested people of our Province. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
I couldn't agree with you more. 


MR. H. DEMPSEY 

There is one question I might have here as you mentioned that you have these 
carvings on your property. There is this problem that arises of preserving 

a site and making it available but once you preserve it and make it available 
then you are drawing attention to it. Have you found any way, in your 
particular case, of preventing the destruction of a site that is becoming or 
presumably is reasonably well known in your area. 


MRS. E. PEDERSON 

This particular area has been used as a picnic site by the people in our area 
for 60 years and the thing that rather amazes us, we watch it very closely 
because we value it and the thing that amazed us is that the teachers bring 
the children there and the children are very interested, the smaller children 
are tremendously interested and they sometimes even come for a mile down to 
the house to ask me questions about the names there and so on but it is not 
the children defacing our property, it is the young teenager, the older teen 
age group and people of this kind, and it astounds me that perhaps they 
haven't had the knowledge or the interest in the historical and are defacing 


ae 


it simply because of a lack of knowledge but the only way we found out how 
to protect the thing is for someone to sit there continually with a shot gun. 
Which isn't legal and/or possible but we have been very very disturbed and 
in fact, as I said, my husband has seriously considered shutting this off 
from the public and we have posted "no trespassing’ signs. We invite people 
to come to the house and ask for our permission to go in and look at it. 
Sometimes this is successful but sometimes it isn't. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much Mrs. Pederson. I would now like to call on Mr. R. P. 
Baldwin, Environment Canada. Mr. Baldwin Please. 
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PREFACE 


This brief was prepared by the Water Management Service 

of Environment Canada in response to a notice circulated 
by the Alberta Environment Conservation Authority which 

announced that public hearings would be held on matters 

relating to the conservation of historical and archaeol- 
Ogical resources in Alberta. 


It was prepared by water resources engineers to put for- 
ward some suggestions for resolving one of the numerous 
conflicts of interest inherent in water resource manage- 
ment. 
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INTRODUCTION 

/ With the trend in recent years to accelerate development of the 
water resources of Canada, concern for the preservation of known and 
potential sites for archaeological research is mounting. The danger to 
the sites is from two related directions. Firstly, the sites, which are 
generally on or very near water courses and lakes, are in direct danger 
from construction activity associated with dams, canals, and other 
structures, from slumping and erosion associated with the filling of 
reservoirs, and from alterations in water tables. Secondly, pressures 
of population increase and economic growth, which are causing the 
increased demand for water resources, are also creating a demand for 
more and more recreation area and land development in heretofore 

remote areas. To a large extent, these demands go hand in hand with 
water resource development. Building activity coming with development 
and large increases in the numbers of amateur artifact hunters will 
cause the unknowing destruction of many potentially valuable sites. 
Given the present rate of water resource development and the traditional 
ad hoc approach to archaeological exploration, this destruction of what 
is essentially a non-renewable resource, could in the end, result in 
large gaps in the history of man in North America. re 


Archaeology on the Prairies is plagued by one great problem. The 
vast majority of archaeological information at any given site is contained 
in the first few feet (in some cases inches) below the surface of the 
ground. As a result, even a very small amount of surface disturbance 
will cause serious damage to the site. Such damage could be caused by 
a host of seemingly minor surface activities, such as residential 
construction, agricultural activity, land levelling, slight changes 
in surface erosion characteristics or changes in soil moisture content 
as a result of water table alterations. Of these delicate sites, those 
which have endured to the present day have done so principally because 
they are located in wilderness areas or in the sparsely populated rural 
areas of the province. As wilderness areas are opened up and rural 
Alberta becomes more developed and populous, the protection now 
afforded by remoteness will disappear. For this reason it is necessary 
to take steps now to save the archaeological resources for future, 
as well as present development. 
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With the development areas laid out in the Alberta Water 
Resources Division's Prairie Rivers Improvement Management and 
Evaluation (PRIME) scheme, and the more recent Saskatchewan-Nelson 
Basin Board studies, possible major water resource developments in 
Alberta can be identified. It would seem that with this kind of 
advance information, an opportunity exists to concentrate archaeological 
exploration activity in key areas to provide an inventory of sites and 
a plan for their protection and/or orderly investigation. 


PRESENT STATE OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN ALBERTA 

Most of the presently known archaeological sites in Alberta 
are felt to be less than 5,000 years old. There are however, many 
individual artifacts which are much older in museums and private 
collections. These artifacts have in most cases been found individ- 
ually and accidentally and have not been traced back to an originating 
site, but they are an indication that numerous sites older than 5,000 
years are awaiting discovery. 


Generally the inventory of important archaeological sites in 
the western portion of the grassland region of the province is reasonably 
complete. It is much less complete in the grassland region east of 
Calgary and in the park belt, and almost non-existent from the southern 
edge of the Boreal Forest to the northern boundary of the province. 
Sites are generally more abundant near water, with those on the open 
range in the south usually located in the vicinity of the bluffs over- 
looking a water course and those in the forested areas near (usually 
alongside) the water course itself. 


At the present low level of development of the archaeological 
resource in Alberta archaeologists are, in the majority of cases, more 
concerned with locating and protecting archaeological sites than they 
are with the detailed site excavations. One reason for the location 
and protection priority is simply that at present, there is neither 
time nor manpower enough available to properly excavate most of the 
known sites, let alone any number of new discoveries. Archaeological 
excavation is an extremely time-consuming and laborious activity, and 
it is thought that if a reasonable proportion of the sites in the 
province can be located and protected from obliteration or serious 
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damage, they may be conserved for future excavation when time and man- 
power are available to maximize their historical yield. The popular 
idea that archaeologists wish to excavate a given site as soon as it 

is discovered is somewhat of a misconception, except in cases where 
damage to the site is imminent or it is obvious that it is of extremely 
great scientific value. For example, if a choice were necessary, a 

site at or near the shoreline of a proposed reservoir would be excavated 
in favour of a site which sould be in the depths of the reservoir. The 
Shoreline site would be in danger of being lost by shoreline erosion and 
slumping, while the lower site, even though inaccessible for the fore- 
seeable future, would remain relatively intact, and hopefully could be 
excavated at some far-distant future time. 


Another reason for delaying site excavation is the great improve- 
ment in archaeological technique that is currently taking place. Improve- 
ments in technique over the last twenty-five years have greatly increased 
the historical yield from sites currently being excavated when compared 
with the yield from sites excavated in the past. The advent and improve- 
ment of radioactive dating is probably the greatest single advance, but 
the closer and closer ties of archaeological research with research in 
other natural sciences, such as geology, biology, paleontology and soil 
science have had as great an affect. Improvements in excavation, cleaning 
and preservation methods have also been important. With the expectation 
that improvements will continue to be made and if there are reasonable 
assurances that sites will be preserved intact, archaeologists are 
quite willing to postpone the excavation of many sites indefinitely. 


At the present time archaeological research is funded in a 
Similar manner to applied science programs in other fields. An archae- 
ologist must approach a university, museum, government agency, or the 
general public, with a relatively specific proposal and request funds 
for its completion. While this method of fuacing probably works reason- 
ably well for research programs on specific known sites, it is often 
difficult to obtain funds for general survey work which may or may not 
yield an immediate return. This is understandable from the point of view 
of the funding agencies who must be concerned with obtaining definite 
value for their money. 
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ARCHALOLOGICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FUTURE 


From an archaeologist's viewpoint, ine most desirable state for 


archaeology in the future is the orderly, unhurried excavation of all 
archaeological sites in the brovince, inciuding those which have yet to 
be discovered. This, of course, is an iinmpossibility given present-day 
and future demand on the land and water resources. The realistic need 
is for a systematic search and inventory oF tne nrovince whicn will give 
reasonable assurances that tne archagoloyically impertant areas of 
Alberta are known and the sites within these areas are identified. As 
this inventory is completed, an informed decision can be made as to 
whether sites which are in immediate danger of obliteration, or which 
are in the way of important developments should be abandoned, protected 
or excavated. As the endangered sites are taken care of and time and 
manpower becomes available, the orderly excavation of other sites may 
proceed, perhaps using statistical methods for site selection. It must 
be recognized that this procedure is a very long-term affair, and over- 
all costs will -be high, particularly in the later stages when the work 
will consist mainly of excavation. Because of its long-term nature, 
however, costs may be distributed over many years and may not be excessive 
On a year-to-year basis. As an example of the costs involved, it has 
been estimated that an expenditure of one hundred thousand dollars per 
year would be sufficient to keep four well-staffed and equipped archae- 
ological survey parties in the field for five months of the year. The 
same number of excavation teams in the field for five months would cost 
approximately twice this amount, excluding the cost of office and 
laboratory support staff. 


Existing funding methods and work procedures are probably 
sufficient for future site excavation, except in an emergency where 
a known site becomes endangered. In such a case it would be desirable 
for a special fund to be available to allow a salvage operation to 
be activated rapidly without the usual delays encountered in establish- 
ing who is responsible for preserving the site and then obtaining funds 
for this preservation. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION AND WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
The concentration of archaeological sites along the province's 
waterways has already been noted. Because of this relationship, it is 
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highly desirable that as close a liaison as possible exist between 
archaeologists and water resource developers. 


By using resource plans it should be possible, through discussions 
between archaeologists and water resource agencies, to arrive at a 
reasonably accurate sequence of water resource development together 
with close approximation of the locations of development sites. Armed 
with this data, and if funds were available, archaeologists could commence 
an inventory of areas which could be developed in the near future, followed 
by an inventory of all areas which have potential for water resource 
development. 


As preliminary plans for specific projects take form, it would be 
desirable to include archaeologists in planning discussions and preliminary 
Surveys and site investigations. If the area in question had been 
inventoried, the archaeologists would be able to identify key sites 
and sufficient time would then be available to arrange for either their 
protection or excavation. After the key sites had been identified and 
prior to full scale excavation, much detailed surficial site information 
could be obtained by having a field archaeologist accompany the usual 
advance engineering survey and investigational parties to the project 
area. Such an arrangement would involve little additional field cost 
to the engineering parties and could result in more efficient and 
economical operations when full scale excavation commenced. Close 
liaison between agencies in the field could also lead to economies 
during the excavation phase, such as camp and transport sharing, 
assistance with survey ties and mapping of excavation areas, and co- 
Ordinated scheduling of excavation operations. Such cooperation 
could, in some cases, substantially reduce the costs of excavation with 
small increases in the cost to the water resources agency. 


Because of the involvement in cost-sharing inherent in the above 
arrangement, it would be desirable to include an item for archaeological 
excavation in the over-all project budgeting. This would ensure that 
the real cost of the archaeological work would be known prior to commence- 
ment of the project. It would be up to the archaeologists to take part 
in the project cost planning by estimating their needs and negotiating 
the amount of the budget item with the other project agencies involved. 
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Once the budget was aoproved, the cost of archaeological ouer-* 


could be expressed as a legitimate portion of project costs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Witn a view to effecting the liaison between archaeologists 


and water resource agencies, the following recommendations are offeres: 


(1) Consultations between representatives of Alberta's archaeologists 

and water resource agencies should commence immediately to establisn 4s 
accurately as possible the sequence of water resource development projects 
in Alberta. An approximate development schedule should also be estab- 
lished, if possible. 


(2) Based on the above consultations, the archaeological communtiy 
Should establish a realistic long-term program for inventory and ex- 
ploration of archaeological sites in the province. 


(3) A continuing program for yearly funding for this inventory should 
be negotiated by the archaeological representatives and government. At 
the same time a realistic emergency fund for salvage operations should 
be established. Both funds could be administered through the University 
of Calgary or some other qualified central agency. 


(4) As individual project plans are developed, consultation between 
archaeologists and the development agencies should take place with a 
view to coordinating preliminary field work and sharing costs. 


(5) In the future, water resource development projects should include 
in their budget an item for archaeological excavations, the size of the 
item to be negotiated between the archaeological community and the 
development agency. 


(6) As the archaeological site inventory is developed, archaeologists 
Should make long-term plans for scheduling any excavations they may 
wish to make, as well as arranging for their own office research and 
laboratory facilities. 


(7) It is suggested that if these recommendations are acted upon, the 
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archaeological community should establish a central authority to carry 
out the required negotiation and consultation on its behalf. There 
appears to be a number of agencies in the province who would be qualified 
for this function. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Mr. Baldwin, I understand that in the construction of the MacKenzie Highway 
which is ahead of us, already the Federal Government has suggested or 

required of its archaeologists that an archaeological inventory be made of 

this particular area. Is there a similar history of federal team work 

between say, the water resource people and the archaeologists in water resource 
developments under the federal government? 


MR. R. P. BALDWIN 

Yes, there has except that you run into the same problems with the Federal 
interplay as you do with the provinces. Through the last few years, there 
has been a lot of consultation between the archaeological and the water 
resource people but it is coming too late. It is coming when the project 
is either in the middle or the final stages and it is coming too late to do 
anything - to make any great salvage operations possible, and you wind up 
with these conflicts right at the time that the project is being built, and 
there is no need for this. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

At the time of the St. Lawrence Seaway I know there was a very considerable 
amount of this kind of preliminary work before the flooding was done. I don't 
know how exhaustive it was but it did move a lot of things around and it 
buried some things too I am sure. 


MR. R. P. BALDWIN 

Yes this is true. Again you have the problem of priorities. There are 
literally thousands of sites and again you get back to this question of 
inventory. We feel that if we could get started immediately on an inventory 
of sites with such potential where it can be seen that they are going to be 
developed very shortly, get the inventory that's all, just the inventory and 
then carry on and try and stay ahead, the archaeologists try to stay ahead 
of the water resource agencies, there would then be a chance to be able to 
make an informal decision as to which of these sites should be preserved and 
which you can let go. 
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DR. S. B. SMITH 

I have one question Mr. Baldwin. On page 6 you state that existing funding 
methods and work procedures are probably sufficient for future site excavation. 
Do you mean that in a fiscal or an administrative sense because it would make 
quite a difference. I saw some eyebrows go up when you said it was sufficient 
and I just wondered how you meant that. 


MR. R. P. BALDWIN 

Sufficient. I meant it as sufficient in both senses but I also meant it as 
applying after the site inventory is completed. This is going back into the 
section that I did not read. Once the inventory was complete the archaeologist 
could establish a priority system and probably have an idea of the costs of 

an excavation and it was our feeling that probably existing methods would be 
alright for this where an archaeologist takes a specific proposal and goes 

to the government, to the university, to the public and obtains funds for it. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
One other question. Is there one or are there more than one archaeologist 
amongst the professional engineers with whom you are associated? 


MR. R. P. BALDWIN 
No. This report was researched in consultation with an archaeologist at 
the University of Saskatchewan. 


LUNCHEON BREAK - BACK AT 2 P.M. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

If we can call the proceedings to order, I understand that there is coffee 
break laid on six or seven briefs down the road. We will now open this 
afternoon's proceedings by calling on Mr. Don Brown of the Archaeological 
Association. Mr. Brown please. 


University of Calgary 
Archaeological Association 


Presented by: bon is own 


In many of the papers and suggestions from these hearings, the 
emphasis has been on the protection, recording, and general governmental 
support in the development of Alberta's past. I feel that without a greater 
public reaction, the work done by historians, archaeologists, and other 
concerned people will go unnoticed. 

The average person seems apathetic to the pre-history of Alberta and 
at best is only mildly interested in what is being done to make the past 
come alive. The primary cause for this is his limited instruction or 
perhaps "education" into these matters. While visiting a museum, the 
average visitor may notice a collection of "arrow heads", look at them for 
a period of 30 seconds, decide that they are interesting and continue 
walking. He is not aware that these objects are of vital importance to 
the dating of an archaeological site, that they can show the change in 
culture of different groups living in the same area at different times, 
they may indicate trade patterns of these earliest inhabitants of Alberta. 
These people may not even know the function of these tools. In one large 
collection I was examining, this supposed "expert" (as he was known to the 
community) had in his "arrow head" collection drills, knives, atlat] points, 
and, of course, arrow points. He was totally unaware of how these points 
were made. But he and others considered him to be one of the best collectors 
of the area he lived in. : 

This seems to be the extent of the instruction into prehistoric materials 
and cultures by many people. This is evident with the many relic collectors 
and people who buy their "products". To these people, a projectile point 
is the ultimate in the Indian culture and art work and, as most people in 
this room are fully aware, information and material just as valuable to the 
archaeologist is unwittingly thrown away. 

It is time that the public becomes aware of what people, many of whom are 
in this room, are trying to save and give to these people. Museums are 
an excellent way of informing an interested public if they are properly 
set up and give a comprehensive idea of the past culture as a whole. But 
these must be set up to instruct and not simply to show. A properly set 
up collection should try to tell as much about the users of these artifacts 
without becoming monotonous or boring. For this, people instructed in 
specific areas of history and prehistory should be employed by the museums 
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to set up and label objects which their fellow workers in the field have 
so meticulously recorded and attempted to interpret. But this takes a 
great deal of money, much more than most museums can afford. 

Such museums and displays are necessary for proper public education 
and, hopefully, the resulting slow down of souvenir hunters. If a person 
is aware of what he is doing, in many cases he may stop his destruction 
of past cultures and appreciate the work of professionals in their attempt 
to create a living people from their abandoned tools and living areas. 
Those that continue to do their destruction and deprive others of the know- 
ledge which is theirs, should be punished. It is hoped that legislation 
will help supply the funds to make this knowledge available to everyone 
and to punish those that rob others of their heritage. 

Other papers have been given to show the destruction of prehistoric 
material and will only be mentioned briefly in this paper. What this 
paper will attempt to do is suggest ways that public education into what 
archaeologist are doing for them can be achieved with sufficient funds. 
Government sponsored projects that can both educate and employ people 
is aS valuable as the work necessary to find the information in the first 
place. Public awareness through displays, reconstructions, the mass 
media and protection of existing sites is the first step in the curbing 
of the wanton destruction of our past. Early in our history we tried 
to eliminate the Indian as a people, now some people are eliminating them 
as a memory. 

I feel that public relations at sites are of the utmost importance. 
Money could be alloted to people at excavations for the purpose of displays 
and/or a guide who would describe what is going on at the excavation and 
what it hopes to achieve. At other sites where work is not being done, 

a guide could be maintained to instruct the people as to the significance 
of the area and in so doing he could cut down vandalism during the warmer 
months when this form of destruction is most rampant. If a guide is main- 
tained at a site such as Head-Smashed-In, for the summer months, more 
publicity could be given to the site and so make his stay practical. 
Unprotected sites that have not been totally excavated and still contain 
valuable information should not be advertised as sites since this would 
only encourage destruction by souvenir and relic hunters. 
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Brochures should be sent to schools making students aware of their 
past and describing the harm done by digging for relics. These brochures 
should instruct students to advise competent people of possible sites 
or the possible destruction of vandalism of a site. Some class time, perhaps 
one or two periods could be devoted to a brief history of the province, 
telling of the prehistoric Indians as well as the pioneer. If the teacher 
does not feel he is capable to teach this, or if more elaboration is 
wanted by the students, perhaps graduate students in archaeology could be 
invited to talk to classes occasionally. The names and addresses of people 
willing to undertake such a task could be offered to elementary and 
secondary schools. Field trips by elementary students should be encouraged 
so they grow up with a respect for their past. Some people have generously 
given up their time in the above fashion but such a program can only 
be instituted on a large scale by provincial actions. 

The media, such as newspaper, should be made aware of new discoveries 
found in the province and the public should encourage them to run articles 
of interviews with informed people. Several better newspapers in Alberta 
do try to keep the public aware of archaeological news in the province and 
for this we are thankful. When making discoveries public, all research 
workers should consider it a duty not only to impart the new information 
but strive for a "message" clarifying why it is unique or significant to 
the public and posterity. 

Television stations should be encouraged by both the Federal and 
Provincial governments to show programs dealing with the provinces history 
and prehistory. These could deal with specific sites, early ways of life, 
construction of tools and art forms, means of preserving the past and 
general recognition of the inhabitants before and after white contact. 
These films could be shown as a series to the public as a whole, and also 
made available to schools for history classes. 

The province could institute the reconstruction of Indian settlements 
or of a village showing the construction and decoration styles of the 
tipi of various western Canadian tribes both historic and prehistoric. 

It is recommended that a university course be offered, dealing with 
ethnological Indians of Canada and have these students set up and dismantle 
this village for the winter as part of the course. The materials could 
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be protected in winter in a smal] museum on the site. Such a village 

has many advantages. Processes such as the tanning of hides and the 
construction of pottery could be shown by people employed to work 

for the village in much the same way historic trades are demonstrated in 
Upper Canada Village in Ontario or Gitksan skills are demonstrated at 

the 'Ksan Indian Village at Hazelton, British Columbia. Similar villages 
have been built at Sainte-Marie among the Hurons in Ontario and a Micmac 
Indian village in Prince Edward Island. Such sites have utilized archaeo- 
logical material accurately in their reconstruction and have been great 
tourist attractions benefiting both the people visiting them and the surroun- 
ding community with the influx of tourists. Experimental villages as 
those found in Denmark have benefited science in the finding of various 
ways in which prehistoric man made and used tools and houses. Such an 
experimental village has never been attempted in Alberta nor in any other 
part of Canada as far as. I am aware. Only good could come of such 
provincially sponsored endeavors. 

Greater pressure should be encouraged to preserve a fading past. 

Older Indians should be interviewed and the story of their old ways 

of life preserved before they die. Many of these people are the last to 
possess pricelss knowledge of their mythology, various skills, and inter- 
pretation of the European advancement into Alberta. If it is not done 
soon we will be criticized by our descendants for not doing it while there 
was still time. Time waits for no one. 

The preservation of sites liable to destruction both by man and nature 
should be done now while there is still time. The various slides being 
projected show the petroglyphs and pictographs which are the heritage 
of all. As some of them show, some people feel they have the right to 
destroy that which belongs to everyone. Such destruction must be stopped. 
Preservatives have been developed in other countries such as Australia 
and India which could stop or retard the natural process of fading. 
Processes of preservation which do not apply to our climate could be 
refined by scientists to help protect our works of art. Trees could be 
planted to hinder wind erosion. Barriers built to fit into the general 
landscape of the area could protect them from vandals while still enabling 
those who enjoy the art forms to visit them. Guides, not just guards, 
could direct and instruct visitors. But all this needs the help of the 
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government. Public pride and responsibility will help in their protection. 
Legislation is needed to encourage this pride and responsibility. 

As said by Charles R. McGinsey, "The past belongs to the future, 
but only the present. can preserve it." Let us preserve it through public 
awareness into what we possess. 
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QUESTIONING. BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you Mr. Brown for your presentation and for your excellent photographs. 
You mentioned work that was going on in Suffield. You said you were working 
on the military establishment there and I can't resist asking whether you are 
digging in oar digging them out. Would you mind saying what is going on at 
Suffield? 


MR. DON BROWN 

Well, presently, as I mentioned, John Bromley is in charge of the site and 
it is a coordinated effort to try to do a general survey of the area and 
what the cairns, the teepees and other forms represent. A lot of this material 
hasn't been available to us up to this time because ranchers and other 
people have destroyed them. Here we have an excellent opportunity to study 
them as they were originally when farmers found them. They are working on 
teepee rings trying to get some sort of time sequence into them perhaps, the 
different cairn forms and what they were utilized for. There are buffalo 
jumps and other forms this way. We are just trying to find the general 

form of what is going on in that area. i 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You are doing a kind of survey of sites? 


MR. DON BROWN 
A survey of sites and materials in them. Mr. Bromley would be able to tell 
you more fully what actually is going on. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Mr. Brown, you seem to reinforce the theme that has been in almost every 
brief and that is the educational one. You accented it perhaps a little 
different way, I think that you are suggesting that the amateur archaeologist 
that is, a person who has a strong interest and has been collecting, also 
requires some assistance. 


be 


MR. DON BROWN 
I would say so. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Do you think there is much harm being done in comparison to the good by these 
hundreds of amateurs involved. My impression from Dr. Forbis was that you 
professional people couldn't exist without the amateur. They are the ones 
that really find out where these things are. 


MR. DON BROWN 

That is true. I mentioned in the brief, people should report what is being 
found, and the amateur can help very greatly in this regard. We are not asking 
him to give up what he has found that is on surface collection. It is just 

a matter of reporting where the sites are and then the professionals can 
instruct them in the excavation. It is when the amateur starts digging 

into the ground and disturbing the site as such, that harm can be done 

if they are not aware of what is going on and how to do it. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Mr. Brown. I would like to now call on Dr. Ruth Gorman 
speaking on behalf of the historical committee of the Calgary Local Council 
of Woman. Dr. Gorman please. 


Submission presented by: 
Ruth Gorman 


CALGARY LOCAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


Dr. Trost and special committee. I notice I am supposed to be speaking on 
behalf of the historical section of the Local Council of Women. Actually 

I am speaking on behalf of 30,000 women in Calgary who belong to 33 different 
women's clubs that are united in our local council of women. We are here 
speaking only concerning the preservation of Rundle Lodge. I think you would 
find it interesting that these women who are desirous of keeping Rundle Lodge 
come from such a cross-section of our city. For instance, in the council 
there are women from every different religious denomination in the City of 
Calgary. We even have opposing political parties. Fortunately we have the 
social credit women of the Social Credit League who are in opposition at 

the present moment and we have the women of the Conservative Association who 
are in power. Not only have we women of different political faiths who are 
interested in preserving this building but we also have women from different 
strata group societies. We have women from labour groups, we have university 
women, we have business and professional women. This council has met in 
Calgary for over 60 years and is respected to the extent that we are allowed 
to meet in City Council Chambers. Now we do not raise money so there is 

no money from this association which could be contributed to preserving 
Rundle Lodge. Our concern always has been with matters that effect the 
entire community but we have been very interested through these 60 years in 
preserving historical matters and heritage matters. In fact, to give you 
examples ,in the last ten years we have, in two cases, protested the removal 
of the James Short School in downtown Calgary, that was an excellent old 
sandstone building and was at first a larger school. City Council prevailed 
and assured us that it would be worth a lot of money when the area was 
knocked down. We did, however, save the cupola that was on its top. The 
funny part is that the city only sold half the lot anyway and knocked down 

a beautiful building. Fortunately the cupola was saved. Another activity 

we took in preserving environmental and historical areas was when the City 
Council under Mayor Hayes sent a letter of intent to allow the C.P.R. to 

run their railway down the entire south bank of the Bow River and Princess 
Island. Our local council of women held the first public hearings in protest. 
of this to which we invited all the public in Calgary. As a result of those 
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meetings, the matter eventually ended up on the floor of tne +ouse up in 
Edmonton and the matter, as you know, was defeated. Not only was it defeated 
and the area saved but Calgary actually financially came out money ahead. 
Although we cannot contribute money we are deeply interested and wil] 
work hard to support any preservation of our heritage. This committee is 
responsible to two Cabinet Ministers, one of whom is the Hon. Horst Schmidt, 
Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation for Alberta. Less than a month ago, 
in this very building, he had these words to say: "I am speaking to you 
today of human value. Abstracts, hard to measure, impossible to see even 
with a microscope but so real that without them humanity no longer finds 
meaning and living and all our other riches are mockery. What we are talking 
about tcday is a human value". Now with this building, this smal] building, 
goes a very great story. A story that future citizens of Calgary will 
thoroughly enjoy. A story that I suspect our young people who are searching 
for a meaning in life would enjoy too. The origin of that building actually 
stems back to a dying chinaman. He was very poor and he was dying in a Calgary 
hospital. He was fortunately visited by a local Minister, a young local 
Minister, so the Chinaman gave the young Minister all he had which was 
$100.00 and two sets of clothes and he said to him "will you take this 
money and see if you can make it possible so what is happening here today 
will not happen". That is the way men all over the west in those days were 
dying alone in hospital rooms, unwanted and uncared for. Fortunately the 
young Minister took the $100.00 and the one suit of clothes, obviously at 
the time the Chinaman needed at least one even if he was dying, and he 
couldn't have given it to a better person, He gave it to a wealthy pioneer 
aristocrat, the bishop - the Anglican bishop of Calgary's wife. She was a 
very determined woman but she - although she was well off, had so often 
seen people die without care in the early west so she wrote out letters to 
the women in Calgary suggesting that they come to a meeting and we would 
have a public hospital at last in Alberta. Unfortunately, only three 
women, turned up at her meeting and I think it is rather interesting who they 
were because that is maybe how history repeats itself. Besides Bishop Pinkham's 
wife, the only other persons that turned up were Mrs. James Short, the 
wife of the man who built the first school whom we were just talking about, 
and the grandmother of today's Alberta Premier, Lady Lougheed. These 
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three women were pretty discouraged, however they realized that it was 
their own fault that the meeting was not better sponsorec so they drew up 
another system of inviting women and had a second meeting which 40 women 
attended. They then approached City Council and the Provincial Government 
but things were no different in those days tnan they are today. As usual 
no one had quite enough money to go around so the women proceeded on their 
own to raise money for Rundle Lodge. 

Actually, the way in which it was raised would make a fascinating 
story for people of the future. For instance, for the first time in the 
whole world, women ran a newspaper, the Calgary Herald, which turned its 
newspaper over to them. They ran it so successfully and took in so much 
money that the Calgary Herald has never done it since but they did actually 
raise money for this hospital in this way. There still wasn't enough money 
even though the building was constructed, to supply it with sheets and food 
and the citizens of Calgary actually brought vegetables from their own 
gardens. Tne women brought the preserves and made the sheets for that 
hospital and in this way the first hospital was brought to Alberta. The 
story in itself is fascinating but the building itself is also fascinating. 
This building is built of sandstone. In the very early days Calgary was 
known all over the world as a sandstone city. In fact it was so well pu- 
blicized that a display was sent from Calgary to the Chicago World's Fair, 
believe it or not, of our sandstone. As a result of all this publicity and 
because we could show that on these western prairies, we did not have an 
Ordinary city that just had houses of wood and brick but we had fine public 
buildings built of stone, a great many industries came to southern Alberta. 
Unfortunately, the sandstone quarries ran out and there are no other quarries. 
There are only two quarries that have ever been found that could be turned into 
building material in Canada. One was in the Ottawa River Valley, the other one 
was in our own Bow. In Ottawa in that area now they are preserving all the 
sandstone buildings for that reason. Unfortunately, we have torn down a great 
many of ours but Rundle Lodge is among one of the first ones that was ever 
constructed. Besides the historical value, the almost moral value of maintaining 
this building, we have to be practical of course. It is financially possible 
and it is financially sound. Local Council of Women feel that it is quite 
possible. First of all the building is not large. This building has never been 
condemned. Only a few years ago it housed thirty people who needed special 
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care. Obviously the building is not ready to fall down. Secondly, we come 

to the figure of cost. To knock this building down will cost the taxpayers 
of Calgary 1/5th of what it would cost to repair the plumbing and electrical 
outlets and for it they would have nothing. Already they have put their 

taxes into this building. It is completely paid for and incidentally the 
title is in the name of the Provincial Government and so-it belongs to the 
citizens and knocking it down is going to actually cost the taxpayers 

money. The building could easily house something which could be self-supporting. 
We feel in Local Council it is not our job to suggest what the buildings 
should be used for. We have come forth with one or two ideas, one of which 
was that possibly it could be an art gallery where people could go free to 
see young Calgary artists work with the wall spacing sold to art students. The 
rent from that alone would pay for the upkeep of the building. We would 

like to suggest that as to maintenance and guides, that certainly the elderly 
people who are nearby should be utilized. They would both enjoy this and 

be quite capable of it and it would give them a feeling of serving their 

City. So it would seem to me that if this building is knocked down, not only 
have they destroyed a heritage and robbed us of that but even the taxpayer 
will be losing money. I noticed that you have listed among your buildings 
that may be destroyed, Rundle Lodge. You have eleven sites which are in 
danger. Only one of those sites is being knocked down for a man-made site 
and, therefore, could be simply prevented and that is Rundle Lodge. I do 
hope that you will advise our government to save this Lodge and at least 
there are 30,000 women in Calgary who feel very strongly about it. Thank you. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Or. Gorman, your comments have been very relevant particularly to the question 
of what are the criteria that identify a historical building of great interest. 
As you know, I'm sure, there are public hearings to be held very shortly on 
Rundle Lodge itself and it seems to me your very interesting and compeling 
story will certainly appear before that public hearing too. 


DR. RUTH GORMAN 
You mean I have to do this again? 


DOR. W. R. TROST 
Well, in the course of our own hearings it is possible for us to see that 
Rundle Lodge should be handled as a specific item. 


DR. RUTH GORMAN 
I agree. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

So, if people are not aware of it I am able to say that at the request of Mr. 
Schmid, the Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation, special public hearings 
will be held in Calgary on Rundle Lodge. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
If I can now call on Mr. B. Reeves, please. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF HISTORICAL 


AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 


A BRIEF 
Submitted By 


Brian 0. K. Reeves, Ph.d 
Department of Archaeology 
University of Calgary 


The recommendations of the Public Advisory Committee on the Conserva- 
tion of Historical and Archaeological Resources, as embodied in the Position 
Paper for Public Hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources in Alberta, are most comprehensive. They adequately account for all 
the areas of concern which must be contained in any legislation if it is to 
be effective. As pointed out by the committee, antiquities legislation 
which is only protective in nature serves no useful societal function. To 
be effective, legislation must also provide for the establishment and funding 
of an agency or agencies for the management of the resource. It is this 
subject to which I shall confine my remarks in the following brief. 

The Advisory Committee proposes the establishment of an Archaeological 
Survey of Alberta. While the establishment of a management agency is definitely 
required, detailed consideration must be given by the Government to the 
administrative structure of the Survey before it is established. 

If I interpret the Position Paper correctly (3.2) the Advisory Committee 
proposes the establishment of a highly centralized agency operating out of 
a single administrative unit -- which one would assume would be located in 
one of the two major urban centers. It is my belief that such an agency 
cannot effectively manage the resource in Alberta -- unless its operating 
budget was in the seven figure range, a highly unlikely prospect. Given the 
size of the province, the nature of its archaeological resources and the 
varied agencies of destruction of the resource’, efficient and effective 
archaeological resource management can, in my opinion, only be implemented 


through a somewhat more decentralized administrative structure. That 


1 
"See B. Reeves "Alberta's Archaeological Resources". Alberta Conservationist 
Spring, 1972, pp. 3-6. 
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Structure would consist of a number of regional survey off*ces, eacn neaded 

by a Survey Archaeologist, whose activities would be coordinated by a central 
Coordinating Office. While alternative administrative structures are possible, 
the Archaeological Survey ought to function as an autonomous branch of the 
Government, either directly responsible to a Minister or resoonsible to some 
independent Governmental agency. 

Since one of the major benefits to be derived from the management of 
the resource is the interpretation of the resource to the people of Alberta, 
the survey offices should be physically associated with Alberta's post-secon- 
dary institutions, with the laboratories and staff housed at the institutions. 
Such an arrangement would be mutually beneficial, as the Survey Archaeologist 
could perform teaching and/or research services at the institutions under a 
cost-sharing arrangement, thereby benefiting the institution, some of which 
cannot afford to hire the services of a full-time archaeologist. The Survey, 
in turn, would benefit, being able to utilize established research facilities, 
administrative and technical services, and call on the services of specialized 
resource personnel. Established educational channels would also be available 
for public education and dissemination of information on Alberta's archaeological 
resources. The necessity of such educational programs has been well emphasized 
in the Advisory Committee's Report. 

In a decentralized structure as outlined above, the proper location 
of the coordinating office is of paramount importance. As stated in the 
Advisory Committee's Report, one major source of destruction of the resource 
is the result of land surface alteration due to economic expansion. Whether 
or not the Advisory Committee's recommendations for proposed legislation 
for Salvage Excavation (3.4) become enacted, in order to conserve the resource, 
it is necessary that the coordinating office be located in the same urban 
center as are the head offices of the majority of private land resource 
development and construction corporations. Such a location is necessary 
in order to properly manage the resource. The head office of the Survey 
should be located in the same urban center as, and attached to, the major 
archaeological research institution in the Province, in order that it may 
use its specialized facilities and have access to its resource personnel. 

An example of an administrative structure is the Arkansas Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. Established by state legislation in 19672, the Survey consists 


See Charles McGimsey "One Example--Arkansas" in Public Archaeology. 
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of a Coordinating Office, staffed by the Director, State Archaeologist and sup- 
port staff, located at the University of Arkansas, and seven regional offices 
staffed by Survey Archaeologists and support staff. The latter are located 
at the other state colleges and universities of Arkansas. The annual operating 
budget provided by the State of Arkansas for the Arkansas Archaeological Survey 
is $250,000.00. This does not include funds provided for specific salvage 
projects by private, state or federal agencies. 

The Arkansas Archaeological Survey's program and administrative struc- 
ture allows for efficient management of Arkansas' archaeological resources. 
It is, in my opinion, the most effective program in North America. I strongly 
recommend that its administrative structure and program be seriously considered 
as a possible model upon which to base an Archaeological Survey of Alberta. 
Resource Management 

The Advisory Committee has rightly emphasized in the Position Paper 
(2.2) and Report (8.2)the necessity for establishing a comprehensive, long 
term program for inventorying the resource, a position which I fully support. 
However, if such a program is implemented, it is most critical that inven- 
torying and evaluating standards be set for all participating institutions 
and organizations, as it will be only through the establishment of a truly 
comprehensive data base that logical decisions can be made on future 
management of the resource>. The funding of such a program (which I estimate 
would require a minimum of $70,000.00 per year to be effective) should, 
in my opinion, be considered as a separate function of an Archaeological 
Survey of Alberta. 

To conclude, the proposed legislation as set forth by the Public 
Advisory Committee, if enacted, and if enacted with adequate provisions 
for implementation, will result in the effective management of Alberta's 
Archaeological resources. If this legislation is watered down to simple 
protective legislation similar to that enacted in many of our sister provinces, 
it will at best be of limited use and most probably worse in its effect upon 
the resource than no legislation at all. 


3 : ; 

See "A Proposal for the Inventorying and Preliminary Management of Archaeolo- 
goca; Resources on Crown and Patented Lands in the Province of Alberta”. 
Submitted by the Department of Archaeology, The University of Calgary to the 
Government of Alberta. (Copy on file, Environment Conservation Authority). 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
DR. W. R. TROST 
Dr. Reeves, the audience doesn't know that we sometimes call you Brian and 
sometimes call you Barney but you do, so that there will be no misunderstanding 
when we name you one way or the other. Barnie, you are suggesting quite a 
close liason between the universities and the archaeological survey and 
coordination function. Do you suggest the same in respect of history? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 

Yes, I do. I think we should use the established educational channels since 
they do exist. They would be much more effective than setting up a separate 
function. Certainly if it ends up as we've had comments this morning, that 
the civil servant ends up being under the Department of Lands and Forests, 
they will forget about it. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now, you also suggest decentralization in using the university facilities. 
That would probably mean an association with each of the major universities 
in the province. 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
And colleges. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

And colleges, that's right. I should have said post secondary institutions 
and have a broader base there. Do you also see any connection with other 
education institutions than the colleges and universities? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 

Not in the sense of housing the say the Regional Archaeologist. There should 
be liason with the secondary schools with providing educational programs and 
such.. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now, regarding your statement about decentralizing on the second or third 
page Barney, you say that the head office of the survey should be in the same 
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urban center and attached to the major archaeological research institution 
in the province. What more specifically did you have in mind there? 


DR BO a Kec REEVES 
Well, there is only one University of Calgary. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now do you feel that the universities would welcome this kind of a liason 
and the extra charge on their space? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
I couldn't speak for the universitites but they seem to have a surplus of 
Space these days. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You think this might replace some of the vast exodus. 


ORB. Oakes REEVES 

Yes, I think so. The reason I suggest this is because it works very effectively 
in Arkansas. I mean you have three alternatives. One, they can be attached 

to the educational system, second it can be put into an existing department 

in the government and third, it can be independent. Now if it is totally 
independent you are looking at a very high capital cost. And of the other 

two alternatives, the most effective for what it's supposed to do is in the 
educational system. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now, would you also see a liason between these elements and the departments 
of archaeology say under history in the universities and colleges. And do 
you think that they would also as departments welcome these facilities for 
service, this public relation and public exposure facility on campus? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
I would think so. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
Have you discussed it with your colleagues? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
Yes, I have. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You think from these discussions it would be a welcomed addition to the 
responsibilities and tasks of the university under the two departments? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
Yes, I think so. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
Dr. Reeves, is there any provincial survey of the nature you propose operating 
efficiently in Canada, in any province? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 

I may be wrong, but the closest approximation would be Quebec where they 

have a Provincial Archaeologist and a Provincial Survey. Dick would probably 
be more familiar with that. 


DR. FORBIS 
That would be the closest approximation to it. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
The answer then generally would be no. 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
No. And the same answer goes for the United States except for Arkansas. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

And you are saying for somewhere around a quarter of a million dollars, or 
maybe a little more, $300,000.00 that this could be run and do the job and do 
a satisfactory job? An annual budget, depending on capital cost, somewhere 
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DRo beUake REEVES 
I think it would begin to do the job. I think looking at it reasonably 
in terms of the many demands of government itself. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

Now, Brian, a couple of questions I have here. First you are talking about 
centralizing this in Calgary. But isn't it a fact that one of the major 
destroyers of sites is the government itself which is based in Edmonton and 
isn't there then some argument for having it close to where this prime source 
of destruction lies? 


DR. B.O:K. REEVES 

Well, based on my experience the government have planning departments, most 

of them, at least based on my recent study, are engaging in long range planning, 
and since they know what they will be doing at least in terms of years in 

the future or what they may do depending on priorities, it is at least in 

my experience, most easy to obtain this information from Highways, Lands and 
Forests. Whereas, when you're working with private corporations the infor- 
mation is confidential, they may change their priorities very shortly and it 

is much more necessary in my experience to establish personal working 
relationships with private corporations than with the government. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

O.K. Another question. You are, of course an archaeologist, but I believe 
you did mention that you thought that the historical survey program could 
also be centralized in universities. Is it not a fact that very little in 
the way of historical counterpart to archaeological work actually takes place 
in universities, that is the site development, site discovery and historic 
sites work throughout the country. This has been generally done by some 
branch of the Provincial Government. 


DR.nB.O.KieREEVES 
That's correct. But I was looking at it in terms of the educational aspect 
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of it. Of course there is practically no post secondary training in Western 
Canadian history in Alberta as such. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

O.K. third question and this is a very much loaded one and I know what 

you're answer is going to be before I ask it, but by centralizing something 
like this in the university, is it not a danger that this is going to 

become akin to a university function as opposed to a program. As I think 
earlier presentations have indicated, the need is to get out in an educational 
way to the public at large, and is there not a danger that this could turn 
rather inwardly in the university, rather than outwardly to the general public, 
particularly this educational feature. 


DR.B.0.K. REEVES 
Oh, very definitely. I would prefer to see it separate, entirely separate, 
but I don't see how that could ever work. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

Well, that brings up my last question. You did mention the possibility 

or the desirability of an atonomous body. Do you have any thoughts on how 
this might operate or how this might function? Of having the survey in 

an atonomous fashion? 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
They could function as a separate branch of government responsible to 
the cabinet, to one of the Ministers. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 
I was thinking of being atonomous in comparison to functioning as part of 
one of the departments. 


DOR: -S.°B. SMITH 

Barney, just carrying this questioning of the chairman a little further, 
what part would you see the group of amateur archaeologists and historians 
play in this organization of regional offices. 
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DR. Bs 0: K.UREEVES 

I didn't go into this in the brief, perhaps I should have but they play 

a very critical part as has been outlined before. If I may return to the 
example of Arkansas again the Arkansas Archaeological Society, I believe 

that's correct. It's a very well organized group. The Arkansas Archaeological 
Survey for example, runs courses every year throughout the year in various 
regional centres for the amateur archaeologist, who are trained both in 
excavation techniques as well as recording and they are the main arm of 

the whole survey. And certainly in Alberta this would certainly have to 

be a very strong emphasis on any survey. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
So you would say then utilize them and guided by professionals. 


DR. B.O.K. REEVES 
Oh, definitely. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thanks very much Barney. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I would now like to call on Dr. Dick Pharis speaking for the Alberta 
Wilderness Association. Dr. Pharis please. 


DR. R. PHARIS 

Mr. Chairman, I have two briefs. One is from the Pincher Creek Chapter 
and one is from the Alberta Wilderness Association itself. I wonder if 
you want the short brief or if you want me to present both of them at 
the same time or to defer one until a later time. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Dick, I think you are a regular two gun man. Why don't you shoot both. 
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CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA AS 
PROPOSED BY THE PINCHER CREEK-CROWSNEST CHAPTER OF THE ALBERTA WILDERNESS 
ASSOCIATION 
-prepared by G.N. Hackler on behalf of the chapter 
-presented by Dr. R. Pharis 


Early man in Alberta lived in harmony with his environment. He 
adjusted and adapted to the harsh environmental conditions of the prairies 
and mountains. He respected this environment for what it provided him 
with. He relied on his surroundings for immediate needs and always conserved 
for the future. Very seldom did he ever take more than was required. This 
can be verified through the scientific investigation of nearly every hist- 
orical and archaeological site in Alberta. What implications does this have 
for us? Today we are damaging our environment faster than it can repair 
the injuries. We are rapidly losing respect for the very bounty that 
provides our subsistence. How long can we continue this desecration? It's 
time we looked in retrospect for some answers. We believe many answers can 
be found in Alberta's "buried" history. Perhaps through a careful study of 
Early man we can learn how to better cope with our environment today. 


We see Alberta's Historical and Archaeological sites as representing 
an important part of Alberta's cultural heritage. In doing so, it also 
represents a portion of "man's" growth and development on this planet from 
the beginning of his existence to present day. These sites provide Albertan's 
not only with scientific and educational information but also with aesthetic 
and recreational values as well. Museums scattered across the province al] 
boast increases in visitors, substantiating the fact that more and more 
people are becoming aware and concerned over this priceless resource we 
have. They want to know more about their ancestors and the roots that have 
established their own particular culture. This is not a feeling, however, 
limited to Alberta alone, it is international in perspective. 


The tragic thing about this resource is that it is non-renewable. 
Once a bull-dozer has cut a swath through an archaeological site to make way 
for a new urban development or a highway project, the values mentioned above 
are all but lost, never to be recorded, never to be appreciated by our 
generation or ones to come. But man is not entirely responsible for the 
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destruction of these sites. Natural forces such as wind and water erosion 
take their toll. Regardless of the cause, the rate of destruction is 
enormous in Alberta as well as in other regions of Canada. It is for these 
very reasons sited above that we feel it is a necessary and essential step 
on behalf of the government of Alberta to act promptly in designing le- 
gislation to protect all historical and archaeological sites. 


In establishing some sort of protection we hope the government will 
consider the following proposals that we submit: 


PROPOSALS: 


1. With assistance from the Anthropology and History Departments of the 
University of Alberta, Calgary, and Lethbridge, museum directors and 
other qualified persons directly affiliated with this field of study, 
the government should establish a body of laws regulating the pre- 
servation and salvage of historical and archaeological sites in Al- 
berta. This legislation should include the following: 

a) Prevention of any willful destruction of historical or archaeological 
sites by individuals, corporations, and government agencies, with- 
out prior authorization by the Minister responsible under the le- 
gislation. 


b) Before any party actively engages in construction they shall be 
required to furnish evidence to the Minister showing that he has 
taken a proper historical and archaeological survey of the area 
threatened with destruction. Part of the expense incurred would be 
shared by the party involved, the remainder by the government. 


c) A permit must be obtained from the Minister before any historical 
or archaeological object or site could be altered or affected in 
anyway or form. 


d) Vandalism of historical or archaeological sites should be severely 
dealt with. A heavy fine or imprisonment or both should be im- 
plemented. 


e) Exportation of antiquities from Alberta be made illegal unless 
authorized by the Minister responsible. (Exceptions may be loans 
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or gifts to national or international museums. ) 


2. The government should establish a provincial agency t. be attached to 4 
presently existing department (eg. Dept. of the Environment). At °° 
head should be the Minister and a qualified Provincial Archaeologi 
both being assisted by an advisory committee consisting of personne! 
also well qualified in this field of study. 


3. This newly established agency should have sole responsibility for the 
preservation or salvage of historical and archaeological sites in 
Alberta. 


4. Duties of the Provincial Archaeologist would be to evaluate the archae- 
ological and historical potential of Alberta by establishing surveys; to 
manage salvage programs when and where necessary; to allocate adequate 
funds for the preservation and salvage of prespective sites and last 
but not least to work with provincial museums in organizing interpretive 
public displays of our past. Educating the public should be of prime 
importance under his position. 


D. Legislation must define responsibilities and make obligations clear. 
Administration should be the responsibility of the Provincial Ar- 
chaeologist again assisted by the advisory committee and the Minister. 
They shall enforce the laws established by the original group in 
proposal (1.) above. 


6. Major stress must be placed on the allocation of funds for protection 
and salvage work of these sites. Without sufficient funds provided by 
the government, this agency could not function to its utmost. This 
has been and is one of the biggest problems facing the archaeologist; 
lack of funds to operate with. 


In summary then, as an organization concerned with the 
preservation of Alberta's natural resources, we hope the government of 
Alberta will be responsive to the proposals suggested in this brief and 
will take them into consideration when initiating Alberta's first com- 
‘prehensive “antiquities act" that will ensure future protection of our 
Cultural heritage. 


Gary Hackler, Secretary-Treasurer 
Pincher Creek-Crowsnest Chapter 
Alberta Wilderness Association 
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Submission presented by: 
R. Pharis 


I would at this time like to introduce what I think is probably a 
new concept to historical sites, and this is the concept of an historical 
entity which I think is worthy of preservation: the historical trails in 
Alberta. I looked in the little blue book which was handed out and I notice 
that under "Definition" the committee has decided that for historical and 
archaeological purposes sites may include parcels of land, structures, 
buildings, etc. Though you cannot really call a trail a parcel of land, 

I think in the definition, perhaps the commission, the Conservation Authority, 
and the government might wish to include trails as a separate category 

rather than lumping them under parcels of land. This brief will be an 

oral brief and I would like it to be read into the hearing as such. Il 

do not think it has enough meat to justify a written brief. 

What constitutes an historical trail in Alberta? We think a route 
frequented by Indians prior to the coming of the white man, used in the 
seasonal migration of Indians, generally running east and west through the 
Rocky Mountains and often running north and south along the front ranges. 
These trails should be considered of utmost importance. As well, routes 
used by both Indians and the early fur traders and the white trappers, again 
following in many cases the seasonal trails used by the Indians. Third, 
routes used by early white settlers. These would be either wagon or horse 
routes and often these existed in the prairies as well as in the foothills 
and where they crossed the mountains; they usually again followed the Indian 
trails. 

In some places these historic trails have been replaced by modern 
roads. As such, they are not subject to discussion this afternoon although 
they may well warrant further research and eventually the placing of inter- 
preting markers for the motorized tourist. In many places, however, modern 
man has left these trails relatively undisturbed and I think you should 
consider relatively "seismic" trails, although sometimes they are somewhat 
less than relative. It is here that we believe a concerted effort must be 
made by the Government for preservation and rehabilitation to the point where 
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some of Alberta's historic trails can again become useful to Albertans, not 
only as an item of historical interest but as education, or in some cases 
even recreational sites: a site where modern man can walk, ride horseback 
and relive in some small way the challenge that his predecessors faced. 

And I think you should not under-emphasize the potential that a trail system 
like this might have as a challenge to today's young people. Many of them 
would be available for day hikes, very few of them would be overnight jour- 
neys, although some of them could be. And I think this is something that 
today's youth could become extremely interested in. It could be a very 
valuable educational event. 

Now, unless these trails happen to pass through or occur in their 
entirety within a wilderness area, there is at present no mechanism for 
their preservation, maintenance and interpretation. And most of these 
trails that we are talking about do not pass through areas which are either 
classified now as wilderness or will be classified as wilderness. Many of 
them occur in areas of civilization, or in the foothills regions which are 
devoted to mulitple use, even though they are within the green zones, and 
we think that within these areas there should be some mechanism by which 
the trails could be preserved. Even in Provincial Parks, roads or other 
developments can take precedence over the preservation of an historical 
trav: 

Now, of what use can these trails be to Albertans? I think first 
of all they can be an educational venture and here I think you should include 
physical education as well. They can be a physical challenge. Most of them 
would be, as I mentioned, day hikes eight to ten miles, but they can also 
help us initially to interpret Indian history -- and our background knowledge 
of the travels and lives of many of the native tribes is surely lacking, 
especially prior to the coming of the white man. I do not know what we can 
do, much more than speculate on this, but certainly introduction of young 
people to Indian history by walking on the same trails the Indians walked 
on three, four and five hundred years ago has to be one of the better ways 
to introduce someone to history. I think in this case proper interpretation 
of historic trails is needed to provide the hiker or trail rider with an 
education as well as recreation experience, and "proper" is an important 
word. Maybe a published brochure, a small leaflet, an occasional sign, 
carved out of wood. A sign would be useful. I think in this case that as 
well as Indian history, history of the fur trade and history of the inter- 
action between the first trappers and the Indians could also be provided. 
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And, of course, the early settlers and the history of the early settlers 
we have in Alberta many wagon trails, many horse trails which were used by 
the early settlers. These often run between smal] towns, may or may not 
have been the right-of-way for a railway. They run through spectacular 
coulees in the prairies and many of these are farmland. But these trails 
could be essentially resurrected from the dust and brought back as nice 
Sunday hikes and nice day hikes. 

Where can we obtain information on these trails? This is going to 
be hard. First of all perhaps interviews with elderly members of the 
native tribes of Alberta might help: many of these trails may well have 
been used by the older people, or by their parents, and they may have some 
memory of this. There are books and journals such as the Diary of Roberts 
and Ross, and "The Buffalo j:ead" aid other journals. The Glenbow Foundation 
for example does have diaries, journals, letters and notes. We could gain 
information from many of these sources. But how can these trails be located. 
Well, interviews as I mentioned. But as well, here is another challenge for 
today's youth. Exploration by individuals looking for these trails. I 
happen to be a recreational nut when it comes to back-packing and I also 
do a bit of trout fishing and hunting. Just in the foothills I have come 
across some old trails which have to be eighty or ninety years old, and some 
old bridges which are submerged ‘now by beaver ponds,but you can still see 
the axe marks. These bridges have been built for at least sixty or seventy 
years. There are many, many, many trails like these. Unfortunately, many 
of them are ruined by seismic exploration already. But I think they can be, 
and should be preserved in the future. 

A public appeal for information. You would be surprised how many 
old people are sitting around in towns like Claresholm, who, when you run 
across them, have lots of interesting information if you have two or three 
hours to spend and do not mind having your ear talked off -- a very useful 
way to receive information on old trails. It is a fascinating three hours 
spent, believe me. 

Well, once located what is needed for trail preservation? Definitely 
we do not need development or over-development. What we need essentially is - 
maintenance, cutting of logs, perhaps the relocation of the trail around 
a rock slide or something like that. That is about it. This maintenance 
can be accomplished by, in many cases, the hiring of Indian tribes, 
Oppertunities for Youth projects, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, etc. It need 
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not involve expenditure of tax payers' funds except perhaps through 
specialized programs which are well geared to the subsidized programs such 
as Opportunities for Youth. 

Protection. Definitely I think these trails need protection from 
roads, development and exploration activities. An example here would be 
the rerouting of seismic trails perhaps two or three hundred yards off from 
one side or another in order to save a one or two or three mile stretch 
of an historic trail. This could be done. They could still I think get 
their geological information but with some foresight and some knowledge of 
where the trails were located, exploration companies could then perhaps 
locate the seismic lines, the co-exploration roads in the proper manner. 

Interpretation and complete banning of motorized access, including 
trail bikes, motorized snow skidoos, etc. I am not trying to make wilderness 
out of these trails, but I think you must realize that the aesthetic and 
educational experience that you are to get if you are to get some walking 
on the circle, is not enhanced by the taking over of motorized trail bikes, 
or by being run down on cross country skies by a snowmobile. So I think 
in this case one would have to say that motorized access would be a no-no 
for historical trails in Alberta. 

I think that is all I have to say on this. I will be happy to answer 
any questions and I would most definitely like this group to consider the 
possibilities of historic trails as one historical site; an elongated 
historical site to be considered in the future. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Dick, I'm very glad you brought the matter up. We had been thinking about 

it and of course there are certain problems in it as you can see. The 

two obvious problems are whether you want to preserve it as a trail in 

it's own right or whether you want to preserve it as a trail to be used as 

a trail, and these of course are a little different. I take it that you're 
suggesting it be used as a trail by people now in the same way that it was 

used as a trail in the first place. 


DR. R. PHARIS 

I think a very pragmatic approach is needed and I realize that such use may 
well eat through the muskeg another two inches over the next seventy or 

or seventy-five years but I think in this case the use is well warranted. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
That is basically your proposal? 


DR. R. PHARIS 
Right. It is a trail to be used by Albertans as a recreational and historical 
educational site. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thanks very much. I would now like to call on Mr. R. B. Watson to speak 
on behalf of the Rundle Lodge Preservation Committee. Mr. Watson, please. 
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A brief presented to the Environment Conservation 
Authority at its Public Hearings held at the Jubilee Auditorium, 
Calgary, Alberta, May 29, 1972. 


Regarding: 1. Suggested legislation creating a “Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board." 


2. The preservation of Calgary's first 
General Hospital (now known as Rundle Lodge) 


Submitted by 


Ronald B. Watson, Chairman 
on behalf of the Rundle Lodge 
Preservation Committee 


Rundle Lodge Preservation Committee 


c/o 1150 GUINNESS HOUSE 


CALGARY 2 - ALBERTA 


Phone 263-6761 Phone 253-3490 


Ronald B. Watson 
Frank J. Gatto 
Jack Long 

Dave Coutts 

Dick Cuniff 

Carl O. Nickle 
Miss R. Bell 

Mrs. Selby Walker 
Mrs. K. Ishii 
Mrs. J. Chorny 


The Chairman and Members of the Authority 
The Environment Conservation Authority 


The Government of the Province of Alberta 


We are pleased to appear before the Authority on behalf of 
the Rundle Lodge Preservation Committee. With the Authority's 
permission it is our intent to present our case in two general 
areas: 

dis To outline the need for legislation in the Province 
of Alberta, which, in our opinion, will recognize the great con- 
tributions our heritage has made to our present way of life and 
to protect this heritage for future generations. 

2% To convince the Authority of the need for such 
legislation by pointing out the danger which now threatens 
Calgary's first general hospital, (now known as Rundle Lodge). 


May we begin by stating that, in our opinion, whatever legis- 
lation is created by these hearings will, regretfully, be 20 years 
toolate for already many links with our rich heritage have been 
obliterated by the wrecking ball, bulldozer and plough in the name 
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of "progress". May we also hasten to emphasize that the group 

of people we represent do not live in the past, nor do we begrudge 
what our society has accomplished and long for the "good old days". 
We are as proud of the dynamic skyline which lies just beyond 
these walls, our fine system of roads, communications and the 
services offered the citizens of this Province as anyone - but 

we also feel that “progress” as represented by steel, concrete, 
asphalt and affluence can also live beside those links with our 
heritage which have made today's culture possible. 


Our modern society has begun to attract an attitude which 
we fear as being totally unacceptable; that attitude being that 
nothing is sacred or must stand in the way of progress. If an 
old building, an historical site or anything that is “old” is in the 
way of a project it must go - and its destruction can very easily 
be rationalized as necessary to effect progress. The inherent 
dangers in this type of callous logic are many - the least being the 
question - if old buildings are to suffer this fate today, what 
is to prevent us from extending this attitude to include old 
people .. . or old parliamentary rules .. . or old democratic 


traditions? 


Therefore, it is imperative that this attitude be checked and 
not allowed to proceed any further. We are of this opinion because 
unless it is stopped this attitude will eventually undermine the 
very foundations of our society. If we condone the wilful and 
unnecessary destruction of our heritage, how are we then to impress 
upon our children a respect for traditions? By virtue of what we 
are allowing to happen before their eyes are they not right to 


reject our "words of wisdom" as nothing more than hypocrisy? 


All around us we see evidence of this wanton destruction of 
our heritage; fine old buildings which once housed our first families 
and businesses bulldozed over for parking lots, their only sin 


being that they grew old and were built before the autcmobile 
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plough, because they exist on land that could be planted to enlarge 
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our grain surpius; stone writings marred by vandals, who plead 
ignorance of their value; archeological treasures disturbed or 
ruined by amateur souvenir hunters, who contend that as the site 

is not protected it must be everyone's property - the list of 
examples grows almost daily and has now reached the point that one 
of Calgary's original buildings, now standing on government land, 
is marked for destruction for no other reason than a few 


politicians feel it has become an "eyesore". 


However, we do realize that there can be two extremes in the 
case of historical sites and that logic must apply in order that 
we do not become overly protective of our past to the point that 
future progress is frustrated. It is for this reason that we urge 
the government of Alberta to consider the following suggestions 
when developing future legislation. ; 

5 Ms The term "Historical Significance” must be defined 
in terms which clearly (and fairly) determine whether a building 
or location is, in fact, an historical site worthy of protection. 
In other Provinces or countries which are older than ours this is 
a relatively simple process - if a structure exceeds a minimum 
age limit such as 100-200-300 years it automatically qualifies 
as an historical site - but in view of our youth as a Province 
this standard age factor is of little value. Therefore, more 
emphasis must be placed on the contribution made to our history 
by the site. 

y Once a site is defined as being of historical 
significance then it must be determined what degree of protection 
it will be granted. We are not advocating that this would mean 
that some sites would be demolished and others preserved. Rather, 
we suggest that if a site is of major significance it must not be 
demolished, moved or built over under any circumstances and in 
other cases where minor significance is determined the site may 
be moved (with considerable attention to where it is to be moved to) 
or dedicated as an historical site for purposes of protection and 


recognition only. 
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a¢ Cost must. be .consideredt—athisvis»alwaysia critical 
problem and one which is zealously attached by the opponents of 
historical preservation as the reason why historical preservation 
programs must be discontinued. They argue that, if society is to 
adequately solve today's problems and progress is to continue, we 
cannot afford the luxury of historical presexvation. We do not 
subscribe to this theory that history should be an unnecessary 
financial burden on today's society - at least, not if dene real- 
istically and with an eye towards the economic benefits as well 
as the direct costs. It is a fact that retention of historical site 
is costly, but only in the narrow term of direct expense. One must 
also look beyond direct expense and consider the revenues which 
are generated by an historical preservation programme . Visitors 
will pay to see them, and, what is more important, will travel to se 
them and in doing so will contribute to two of our major industries; 
travel and tourism. Consequently, if the entire situation were 
analyzed we see that the expense is not a problem - in fact, the 
opposite is true - historical sites add to our economy. 

4. Finally, we must consider the administration of such 
legislation. We have seen much evidence of how not to operate 
an historical sites programme and therefore, should learn from these 
lessons. We feel that the determination of historical sites must 
be as far removed from political interference and pressure groups 
as possible. Therefore, we favour the Board or Commission system of 
administration. An Historical Sites Board with security of tenure 
must be established which will accept submissions relating to 
histcrical sites; decide on the merit of each site and its degree 
of importance; and be responsible to the legislature for the 


restoration and future of these sites. 


The Historical Sites Board should be empowered to conduct 


detailed studies of suggested historical sites and make 
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recommendations as to how the site should be dealt with - including, 
if necessary, stopping projects which endanger the site. Further, 
they should be empowered to initiate additional legislation which 
would facilitate the preservation of historical sites. Some 
Suggestions follow: 

(a) Future projects such as roads, pipelines or 
similar developments may be compelled to engage the services of 
professional archeologists to survey the proposed route to ensure 
that historical sites will not be destroyed by construction. 

(b) Proposed projects which will necessitate 
relocation of historical sites should be compelled to pay for 
relocation of the site prior to proceeding with the project. 

(c) In the event that proposed projects will 
border on historical sites, the developer should be compelled to 
construct his project to compliment the historical site. 

(da) Tax benefits should be offered to businesses 
who are willing to renovate structures of historical significance 
and continue using them instead of demolishing them and replacing 
them with new buildings. 


May we now proceed ta the second portion of our submission - 
the preservation of Rundle Lodge - Calgary's first general 


hospital. 


As an "old" structure, Rundle Lodge barely quaiifies for 
historical consideration. However, in view of Calgary's age few, 
if any, buildings will fit into the 100-years-or-over category. 
Therefore, we see the need to preserve this structure not in terms 


of its age, but rather its historical contribution to our heritage. 


The argument that Rundle Lodge represents Calgary's first 
ever hospital is academic for we realize that some form of cottage 
Care did exist earlier, but it 1s our contention that this tarst 
structure (demolished in 1963 to make way for a concrete high rise) 
was not a hospital in the true sense. Further, aS this: first 
structure is now demolished are we to also demolish the second and 


continue the pattern? 
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It is therefore our contention that the present Rundle Lodge 
represents a significant contribution to Alberta's past and must 
be preserved. The cornerstone of the original buifiing was laid 
in 1894 and this fact makes it one of Calgary's oldest remaining 
buildings. In addition, those people who were instrumental in 
making the project possible are recognized as being pioneers 
and major contributors to Alberta's heritage. They include: 

W. H. Cushing - the hospital Board's first president. Mr 
Cushing was Alberta's first Minister of Public Works in 1905 
and his work was a major factor in creating Alberta's first 
telephone system. He was a member of Calgary's City Council from 
(1890 to 1904 - serving as Mayor in 1900. Mr. Cushing was also 
the first Chairman of the Board of Mount Royal College. 

Sir James A. Lougheed - member of the Board. Sir James was 
one of our most distinguished Albertans. He was one of Calgary's 
pioneers and later gained national prominence as a cabinet minister 
in Prime Minister Borden's government, a member of the senate from 
1906 to 1911, and in 1918 as Minister of Canada's Military Hospitals. 

W. F. Orr - member of the Board, Mr. Orr was Calgary's first 
Mayor and while a member of the council drafted the application 
for the Incorporation of the City of Calgary. Mr. Orr was also 
Manager and editor of the Calgary Herald. 


In addition to the hospital board an active Women's Hospital 
Aid Society played a major role in realizing adequate hospital 
services to the Community by organizing fund drives to enable 
construction of the hospital in 1894. The name of this society 
also relects Alberta's pioneer community and include: 


Mrs. C. Pinkham 
Lady J.A. Lougheed 
Mrs. J. D. Lafferty 
Mrs. W. Pearce 

Mrs. S. McKidd 
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It is recognized that the names of these people have been 
perpetuated in many ways - bridges, streets, subdiyisions, schools, 
buildings, equally famous dependents all combine to ensure that 
they will not be forgotten in name -— but it is not our intent 
to preserve names, this is a matter for families to decide and 
serves little purpose to the cause of historical preservation. 
Witness the number of people who give no thought to crossing the 
Bow River on the Cushing Bridge, or doing business in the Lougheed 
Building - what we must do is recognize the contributions made 
by our pioneers by showing future generations what they accomplished 
during their time. This is the fundamental purpose in preserving 
historical sites and not allowing them to deteriorate into 


a pathetic pile of rubble awaiting the inevitable bulldozer. 


Because of the foresight and dedication of these pioneers 
countless sick and injured were saved to go on to make further 
contributions to building the west and the frontier City of Calgary 
was now able to care for its citizens. No longer did the people 
in the area have to endure the expenses and hazards of traveliing 
far to the east to receive major medical attention and undergo 


operations. 


Rundle Lodge also represents a second area of importance as 
it is a link with a period when Calgary was known as “the Sandstone 
City" - long before the term "Stampede City” became known. 
Sandstone quarried from a number of locations in the area and 
painstakingly pieced together by skilled European craftsmen was 
the major building material of the mid 1890's and because of this 
unique building process and material the City took on a charm 
unknown to any other - and the appropriate name. Sandstone 
construction allowed Calgary to gain international fame to the 
point that the 1893 Chicago World's Fair displayed a block of 
sandstone from "Canada's Sandstone City™ courtesy of Mr. John 


McCall of the Sunnyside Freestone Quarry. 
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Yet in the brief space of 50 years Calgary has seemingly been 
dedicated to removing this part of its heritage from memory by 
systematically levelling most buildings constructed of sandstone 
tu make way for "progress" and today only Rundle Lodge and a few 
buildings in the downtown core remain. It is easy to rationalize 
that this likely happened because the people wanted it this way, 
but we are not prepared to accept this viewpoint. First, how can 
we be sure that because the buildings were levelled the citizens 
agreed to it - perhaps they too were upset, but were without an 
agency to make their feelings known? Second, we preserve historical 
sites not for today's generations but for those to follow - 
therefore the question of preserving historical sites is not one 


which is solely ours to answer or decide on. 


Regretfully, the preservation of Rundle Lodge has developed 
into an emotional situation. We assure you that this was not our 
intent when we set out to publicize the need to preserve this 
structure. In fact, we have scrupulously avoided all confrontations 
with those who share an opposite view because they too have a right 
to make their arguments known. We simply feel that there is a 
need to stop the senseless destruction of our historical sites 
and chose Rundle Lodge as a starting point because it is immediately 
threatened. Rundle Lodge is also unique in that it is already 
the property of the Provinces Alberta Housing Corporation as it is 
located on a public senior citizens complex. So many of the problems 
surrounding land expropriation will not exist in this case. Thus, 
the question of whether or not to save Rundle Lodge becomes a 
relatively straight forward one - on one hand, the Rundle Lodge 
Preservation Committee with its arguments, and on the other, the 
opponents of Lodge preservation who maintain it must go as it is 
an "eyesore" and "prevents progress". We must however ask... 


progress to what? 


- Certainly not construction of more senior citizens housing 
because we envision a refurbished structure which could, if necessary, 


be used for senior citizens lodging or similar care. Also, we must 
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note that the architect who designed the new structure adjacent 
to the Lodge did so in the hope that the old Lodge would remain 
and was one of the first members of our Preservation Committee. 


- Certainly not progress of Victoria Park as a community 
because Victoria Park itself is threatened with demolition and 
needs all preservation help available. 


- Certainly not progress to Alberta's tourist industry because 
we have the unqualified endorsement of both the Calgary and Alberta 
Tourist Associations that the presefvation of Rundle Lodge will be 
an asset to the tourist attraction programs. 


Thus we refer to our suggestions in the initial portion of our 
presentation - the decision to save or not to save Rundle Lodge 
should rest with an unbiased board who can assess the entire 
situation in an objective manner and decide purely on the basis 
of historical value and the logic surrounding each argument with 
no regard to the "politics" of the question. 


May we conclude our presentation by making a final observation: 


In 1975 the City of Calgary will celebrate its 100th birthday. 
If one were to speak with any citizen of this growing metropolis 
he would be told of our great history - from a fort at the confluence 
of the Bow and Elbow Rivers, to an urban giant of nearly one-half 
million people who are extremely proud of their western image. 
In 2005 (only 33 years away) Alberta will celebrate its 100th 
birthday. Again, Alberta's citizens are quick to point out our 
honoured place in Canada's history and their pride in our unique 


heritage. 


However, with all due consideration for this pride we must 
also consider a more sobering fact - birthdays are celebrated to 
commemorate an event - the passing of yet another year in life, 


a time to reflect back on our many blessings - this is why we 


do not celebrate birthdays for the dead. Yet, if we continue to 
destroy all of the links we have with our past, one must wonder. 
when 1975 and 2005 finally arrive, just what is it we will be 


celebrating? 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE RUNDLE LODGE PRESERVATION 
COMMITTEE 


5 
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Ronald B. Watson 
Chairman 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Mr. Watson, have any sandstone buildings yet been set aside as historical 
buildings? 


MR. R. B. WATSON 

Dr. Trost, I don't believe so. The only buildings that I am aware of that 
perhaps may be preserved are the schools. And I think this was announced 
recently by the Minister of Education. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Some of the schools are very fine buildings but they may be of more recent 
date. 


MR. R. B. WATSON 
That's right. Mostly 1912 and up. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Is there a time element involved in the Rundle Lodge problem? 


MR. R. B. WATSON 

I don't think so because the land where the old building is situated is 

owned by the Provincial Government. The land has not been transferred 

back to the city and until such time as a decision is made for the preservation 
of this building there will be no movement in this regard. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
There is no pressing development for or alternate use for that land? 


MR. R. B. WATSON 

This has been an argument that the land where the three buildings sit or 
the one building which we are particularly interested in because of its 
historical value will interfere with future construction, but this is not 
the case. I was a member of the Calgary Metropolitan Foundation which is 
responsible for senior citizens housing and there is a great deal of land 
where expansion can take place. Now what I did not mention in this brief 
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was uses of this building and of course there are many. And because I am 
quite interested in the aged I feel that perhaps this building should be 
turned into a medical museum administered by the senior citizens under 

a foundation. After all who can talk about history better than senior 
citizens. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Mr. Watson. I think we have time for one more submission 
before coffee break. I think there is coffee out there right now and I'm 

a bit inclined, we have quite a few briefs still to go, so I'ma bit inclined 
to get another one in under the wire before we let the coffee get into our 
system. But it is ready out there if anyone wants to slip out. Can I then 
call on Mr. Robert Conway on behalf of the City of Calgary. 
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CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 


Brief Prepared by the Standing Committee on Legislation of the City of Calgary 
Presented by Robert Conway 


Rather than comment point by point on the statements and attitudes expressed in the 
documents provided for discussion, it was felt more pertinent to identify what the 
City of Calgary's concerns and role might be. The text which follows sets out, in 
broad terms, the philosophy, the parameters and the mechanisms to achieve the City's 
goals and protect its interests. 


1. ENDORSATION 


a. The principle of a Provincial body which would be responsible for the 
co-ordination of this task is valid and timely. 


b. The work entailed is imperative and urgent. In the name of progress, 
much irreparable damage can be caused, rendering impossible later 


recovery of items of interest or the restoration of buildings and 
Stees. 


2. SUGGESTED DEFINITIONS 


When sites and structures are referred to later in the text, they would refer to 
the definitions below: 


a. Site - the location where an activity or event of importance 
is known to have occurred and where perhaps a structure 
existed. 


b. Structure - a building of historical, architectural, engineering 
and/or social significance, worthy of preservation 
because of its style and period of architecture, system 
of construction and detailing or its functional use. 


c. Site and 
Structure - where the building and the site are noteworthy. 


d. Districts - a part of a city or town where the total arrangement of 
buildings identifies a period of architecture or is 
significant for some other reason and where the quality 
of the total arrangement is of greater interest than 
the quality of any individual element or building. 
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SOME SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES 


a. Since sites and structures are fewer in numbers than in other parts 
of the country, great care, caution and speed must be exercised in 
the identification of what deserves preservation and a plan of action 
developed. 


b. To the greatest extent possible, the site and structures must be put 
to viable, valid and active public and private uses rather than 
creating vacant monuments. 


c. To diminish arbitrary decisions, norms and standards must be set up 
for the selection of the sites and structures in the interests of the 
community, the proprietors, governments and other interested and 
involved groups. 


d. Sites and structures could be of varying interest to the municipality, 
Province, the Federal Government or a private agency. Agreement ona 
Single list may not be possible. 


e. Through publicity, displays, exhibitions, financial and other resources 
may be sought from governments, corporations and other donors to 
implement and complete this undertaking. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK FOR KNOWN AND 
EASILY IDENTIFIABLE SITES AND STRUCTURES 


The Province as co-ordinating body would act as a focus to which all enquiries and 
information would be directed. It would have at least two major functions - 
Inventory and Funding, or plan and action. It could be undertaken by the "active 
agency of government!'! or the Historical and Archaeological Surveys referred to in 
the Position Paper and the Prospectus. The Surveys should possess knowledge of 
history, archaeology, planning, history of architectural periods, city form, 
legislation and civic engineering. 


INVENTORY 


The responsible government agency, in close collaboration with the municipalities 
and other local groups, would establish the criteria for the selection of sites 
and structures. It would draw on its own sources of information, suggestions 
from interested organizations (Glenbow, etc.). They would then be catalogued and 
priorities established. These priorities would be set between different sites 
and structures as well as portions of a particular site or structure. 


te 
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Acecsptable and desirable uses for these sites and structures should be suggested 
by the City as well as the program cf integration of sites and structures into 
the urban scene. For the City should umderstand best how these can be introduced, 
their possible consequence on their surroundings and vice/versa, and what norms 
should be applied in the case of restoration work. 


The inventory should include the architectural record om plans and details of the 
structures and areas deemed worthy of preservation and restoration. These 
structures may now exist in whole or im part. Some may have disappeared and 
exist only on paper, im plans, im municipal and other archives. 


FUNDING 


Having arrived at WHAT may be done, the HOW is to be resolved. The responsible 
government agency should make recommendations to the province, according to the 
approved list of sites and structures and priorities. It would recommend how 
the Provincial monies might be alloted and whether the Province cought to support 
a project alone, or im conjunction with other agencies or bedies. The grants 
offered by the Province would caver the casts ef acquisition, restoration and 
operating deficits where justified- 


NOTIFICATION 


4s socom 2s possible after the inventory and funding functions have been resolved, 
the owners showld be notified and advised that their site and/or structure is/are 
of public imterest and what steps the Province intends to take. Several options 


appear possible: 


a. The owner and his tenant may wish to rem#in on the premises. If it is 
an acceptable use there would be no problem. Should repairs be required, 
the owner would be advised what, if any, grants are available from the 
Province. If the owner later chooses to sell, the Province should have 
prior right to ecquisitiom at 4 fair market value. The tenant could 
stay on. 


&. Where no immediate actiom is necessery, the owner would be asked to 
collaborate and hold onto his property - without making any structural 
or other changes and prevent demolition. A caveat would be registered 
agtinst the title- 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


z. When the list has beem approved it would be sent, with pertinent details 
and precise descriptions, to the municipalities te protect said sites and 
structures from demolition or unauthorized alterations. 
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b. Enabling legislation must give to the proper administrative bodies 
necessary powers and existing legislation should be reviewed for 
inconsistencies. 


‘DISCOVERED! STTES 


The principle of reward, rather than punishment, should be tollowed or else new 
sites may never come 'to light'. If in the course of excavation or other work 
by a utility company, public operating department, private contractor or an 
individual, a site thought to be of interest is discovered, the following steps 
should be taken: 


a. A ‘hot line' phone number to the responsible government agency in 
Edmonton or in the city must be known. The skills necessary to decide 
on the importance of the find must be available on short notice. 


b. The finder must know that he will be compensated if delays cause 
financial loss. 


c. The survey and salvage must be carried out by the Province, at its 
expense. 


d. Should the discovery warrant purchase of the site, an equitable 
settlement will be made by the Province. 


INFORMATION - EDUCATION 


Should a format similar to that described be accepted, as soon as the owners are 
made aware of the interest that their properties may have, the public should be 
informed of the total program to encourage their active participation in this 
cultural and educational pursuit. Through the media, exhibitions, site visits, 
etc. the public would be enlightened to the true value of their heritage. 


May 29, 1972 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR W.. Rs TROST 

We're very pleased that you've brought up some of the sort of practical 
problems that we have to be concerned with here and emphasize how many of 
these bear directly on the role of the citizen himself. I haven't, of 
course, had time to read your brief but are you in general of the view that 
these problems that are there can be worked out in a way that is ameniable 
to the city's role? 


MR. R. CONWAY 

Yes, right. I agree. It's a matter of how the legislation is drafted 
entirely. You will have the future problem of conflicts with the federal 
government if that arises. I would suggest that potential for conflict 
will exist in any local government, rural as well as municipal ones in 
trying to mesh plans. The identification of the buildings and historic 
sites at the earliest possible time I think is the entire cue for the 
Situation. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Right, and of course the city has the problem and the very real one of 
handling quick growth in a way that needs, at the time to be very urgent, 

so that we very much appreciate the points that you've been making. The 
one that you place some emphasis on, that is an accidentally discovered site 
in the process of construction and the process of development. This seems 
to be the one that might be the hardest to handle. 


MR. R. CONWAY 

Extremely difficult. This is where I feel this legislation should create 

a feeling that if the discoverer notifies the province that he is not going 
to be punished as a result and punishment there means money. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now returning to the question of major buildings that are now actively being 
used under disguise, and they are now in highly valuable, in terms of real 


estate, parts of the city, what kind of money would in fact be involved for 
such a building? 
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MR. R. CONWAY 

Well in a building actually very much like the mall, I would think that 
active encouragement on the part of the authority, knowledge that the building 
is going to remain would be a great incentive to do something about it; 

What is going on is the anticipation for tomorrow. Whether those tomorrow 
values are already built into this property or not I would not care to guess, 
but certainly this would tend to lessen and it could be that they could be 
operated economically as is with renovations. I think most of them require 
a certain amount of stripping off of the garbage that's been put on them. 

If not further structural change. Now not every building is in that 
category, but a good many of them are, so that with luck this legislation 
would come at a time that it wouldn't be too exoritant to encourage it as 

a historical district that would still be financially feasible. 


DR. W. R. TROST 


It's a very interesting thought. Do you know it well enough to feel] that 
it might be an attractive and interesting sort of historical centre for 
the future? 


MR. R. CONWAY 

I think it would be an extremely interesting historical centre. The concept 
of the Yelloway Walkway System is such that they start from 8th Avenue 

and go outward. This is imagined as the spine of the system. These buildings 
do appear to be structually sound. I don't know about roofs and matters of 
this type, but I would think that this would have an excellent chance of 
being a very successful venture. There is renovation going on right now. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Very interesting. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

What one further enlargement on your thought in respect of changing in the 
legislation, maybe you can elaborate for me, do I understand you to say that 
the City itself should have some strength built into the legislation to be 
able to make these decisions as to whether a portion of the 8th Avenue area 
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that you've been talking about should be preserved? Who should have this 
Authority? I wasn't quite clear there. 


MR. R. CONWAY 

Well I would rather imagine that we would have a multiple list and the smallest 
list would be that of the Federal government. Where they define a historic 
site in a very tight way, it has to be of national significance. I would 
expect then that the Provincial list would be considerably longer but not 
necessarily including all the buildings that the citizens of Calgary would 
like. And on that Tevel then I would hope that we would see a strengthening 
of the city, strengthening you can interpret in many different ways, roles 
in conservation of this type. Heritage Park is in that vein but it's not 
particularly related to buildings standing on a piece of ground. Now 
unfortunately many of the preservations today have pointed out that there is 
no policy in this and that's exactly what's wrong. So encouragement of a 
local policy would be great. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thanks very much. We'll break for coffee and start again at 4. 

I would like to call on Mr. Grant Weber representing the Historical Society 
of Alberta, Chinook County Chapter. Mr. Weber please. 


oss 
Re: 


Historical Society of Alberta 
Cninook County Chapter 
Presented by: Grant Weber 
The Environment Conservation Authority. 
The Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
in Alberta. 


We endorse in toto the Report and the Position Paper (and 
Addendum) submitted to the Authority by the Public Advisory 
Committee. In so doing, we wish to emphasize that we con- 
sider that enactment and enforcement of legislation as re- 
commended is a matter of utmost urgency. 


Paragraph references following are to those in the Position 
Paper. 


We consider it especially vital that paras 3.2.1. through 
3.2.6. be implemented IMMEDIATELY. Considering the alarming 
rate at which sites of Historical and Archaeological impor- 
tance are being eroded and/or obliterated by nature and by 
man, delay could only result in a truly distressing situation 
of "too little, and too late." 


We recognize that in all too many cases destruction of sites 
of Historical or Archaeological importance is inevitable. 
Therefore tne recommendations regarding proper surveying and 
recording of such sites, and the provision for salvage 


excavation where warranted, BEFORE the fact of such destruction, 


are both vital and urgent. 


Re: Administrative Framework: 

(a) Establishment of an Advisory Board (para 3.2.4.) and 
appointment of the appropriate officers (para. 3.2.2.) 
suitably empowered to undertake an IMMEDIATE survey and 
inventory of our remaining Historical and Archaeological 
resources (para. 3.2.1.) should rate the highest priority. 


(b) It is obvious that there are not sufficient fully- 
qualified professional historians or archaeologists 
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(c) 
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available to conduct such an initial survey and inventory 
within the time limitations that must be considered 
vital. We therefore urge that the Historic Sites Officer 
and the Provincial Archaeologist be empowered to exploit 
(under suitable guidance) volunteer amateur services 

from the many and various interested Societies, Clubs, 
schools, etc. 


Various plans for such surveys and inventories have been 
drawn by other political jurisdictions and have failed to 
mature because of the dearth of professional personnel 
(and lack of funds to meet professional salaries and 
expenses). Maximum use of the large available pool of 
willing volunteer amateur workers could do much to avoid 
this stumbling block and get the Alberta program completed 
in the shortest possible time. | 


All recommendations contained in paras 3.3.1. through 3.3.10., 
and in paras 3.4.1. and 3.4.2. should be incorporated in 
legislation. 


It is most important that the Crown and its agencies should 


be bound by terms of such legislation (para 3.5.), especially 


in regard to the provisions for pre-destruction recording and 
salvage as per para 3.4.1. 


Penalties for violation as recommended in para 3.6.1. should 
be amended to provide a MINIMUM fine of substantial nature. 
And penalty seizure of artifacts (para 3.6.2.) should be in- 


corporated in legislation and enforced in practice. 


Support of the Private Sector: 


(a) 


Rapid progress in identification, preservation, and 
restoration of sites of major importance could result 
from immediate implementation of recommendations con- 
tained in paras 3.1.1. through 3.1.4., with special 
emphasis on para 3.1.3. in respect to cities such as 


Calgary. 


ee 
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(b) To further ensure support from the private sector 
(especially farm and other land users) we recommend that 
provision for more adequate posting of protected sites, 
together with improved protection from trespass of ad- 
jacent property, be incorporatec in legislation. (This 
recommendation could be added as para 3.].5.). 


We wish to re-emphasize that the cultural history of any area 
must date from a Year 1 in local chronology. For example, in 
Calgary, Year 1 is presumably 1875, when the NWMP established 
the Fort at this point, and this date is just as important in 
Calgary as is, for example, the year 55 B.C. in the history of 
Roman Britian, or the year 1535 in the history of Quebec City. 
Each history has equal claim to preservation, regardless of 
comparative antiquity. 


Many of the problems which concerned the Advisory Committee 
were outlined by Mr. Ivor Noel Hume, Director of Archaeology, 
Colonial Williamsburg, in a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for State and Local History 
in Kansas City, Missouri, on 25 September 1970. Some quotations 
from this paper are presented (with permission) as Appendix 

"A" hereto. 


We wish to call attention to some endangered and destroyed 
sites of considerable importance to Alberta, supplementing 
those listed in Part V (Pp. 20-21) of the Report submitted 
by the Public Advisory Committee. This list is presented as 
Appendix "B" hereto. 


The Horseman's Hall of Fame in Calgary has requested that they 
be identified as being in full support of this brief. 


Your consideration of the points raised in this brief are respectfully 


requested. 


Grant L. Weber, 
President, 
The Chinook Country Chapter, 


29 May 1972. Historical Society of Alberta. 
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APPENDIX "A" 


Being quotations taken from a paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association for State and Local History in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on 25 September 1970, by Mr. I. Noel Hume, Director 
of Archaeology, Colonial Williamsburg. (Some references to matters 
or sites in the United States, have been changed to Alberta. These 
changes in no way alter Mr. Hume's contentions but merely place 
them in more immediate and local context). 


1. “Building styles and methods of construction differ from culture 
to culture, from period to period, and from place to place, 
but one problem is the same from coast to coast. The problem 
is that of survival -- the survival of historical and archaeo- 
logical sites in the face of natural attrition, urban ex- 
pansion, antiquarian vandalism, archaeological ineptitude, and 
political indifference." 


2. "All across the nation the bulldozers are shovelling and 
scraping the past away. The losses are distressing, fre- 
quently downright disgraceful, but more often than not -- 
inevitable." 


3. "When something of historical interest turns up in the middle 
of a land-development we often rush in and try to hold up the 
work or endeavor to have it diverted elsewhere. As a rule the 
cries come too late, but occasionally they are heard, pressures 
are brought to bear, and the site is saved. But at what price? 
At the cost of the loss of goodwill on the part of landowners 
and developers who may fear that we shall be prompted to oppose 
them again and again. And at the cost of having used up our 
political credit and general credibility, so that when something 
of real importance is threatened we find we have cried wolf too 
often. 

Very few states have shown the foresight to take stock of their 
nistorical and archaeological holdings, district by district, so 
that city fathers, zoning boards, and licensing agencies can be 
aware of the need to do justice to their historical properties. 
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Experience has shown that if potential developers can be 
warned well in advance that they are buying hallowed ground 
and are made aware of potential promotional benefits to be derived 
from the study and possibly the preservation of the historical 
sites within their subdivision or whatever, they will some- 
times be more than willing to cooperate. ~ But interfere with 
their contracts and schedules once established, and we make 
enemies for life. 

It is up to each state to undertake the essential preliminary 
surveys, not only to find out what we possess but to determine 
priorities." 


"Unfortunately, in my own state of Virginia, we have no 
antiquities protecting legislation and as a rule our only 
practical response to the loss of historical sites and buildings 
is to cry a lot. Nevertheless, Virginia does have the advantage 
of possessing an Historic Landmarks Commisssion whose staff 

is extremely knowledgeable and is well aware of the need for 
protecting historical and archaeological sites. Though there 

is little that it can do but cajole and encourage, there is 

some satisfaction in knowing that we have some of the best- 
informed mourners in the country to attend the funerals of our 
sites." 


"It is nonsense to claim ('as so many do') that the physical 
remains of Alberta's history are too young to be worth saving or 
to be worthy of archaeological study. It's true that our 
historical sites do not include Greek temples, Roman villas, or 
medieval castles. Nevertheless, 19th century frontier forts; 
ghost towns; even early 20th century settlement sites are the 
Acropolis and Pompeii of our story, and they are being looted, 
mutilated, and destroyed at an even greater rate than are, Say, 
Roman sites in Britain." 


"There is no time for these remains to grow green and interesting 
with age. In the next half-century or less we can expect 

most of them to be gone. We are rolling up the past behind us 

as we go forward into the 21st century, leaving little to 
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look back at but the mirror image of our own tawdry era. 

Betwixt the homage we must pay to the new, however shoddy, and 
the veneration supposedly due to old age, there lies the quick- 
sand of obsolescence from which there is no escape. Our only 
hope is to re-evaluate our values, take pride in the achievements 
of Alberta's past,and make sure that our principal historical 
milestones are turned over to our successors in no worse con- 
dition than they were in when we inherited them. 

Just because some of us may live in a city that began life in, 
say, 1888, this is no reason for letting its roots be dug up 
and thrown away unstudied simply because they are not as old as 
Ste. Marie - Among - the - Hurons or Louisville. No matter 
where you live, your LOCAL beginnings are equally important 
as educationa! tools for your children. They are right there 

to work for you in building a generation that cares for its 
heritage and so can look beyond their country's real or imagined 
imperfections and see it in an historical perspective." 
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APPENDIX "B" 


Regarding endangered and already destroyed sites of historic and/or 
archaeological importance in or near Calgary. 


ENDANGERED SITES: 
(1) -Rundle Lodge (listed in the Report): 

The urgent requirement for preservation of this historic 
building is in no way connected with its current name or 
recent usage. It was the first truly general hospital between 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, and dates to 1894. (Earlier hospital 
treatment was available only in cottage-type hospitals, or 
clinics, which lacked operating facilities, etc.). It is also 
architecturally significant, being perhaps the oldest sur- 
viving - and one of the rapidly dwindling total - of sandstone 
buildings in the onetime "Sandstone City." 


(2) -"Happy Jack" Ranch buildings near Steveville. These buildings 
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date from approximately 1902, are of rather different con- 
struction from the normal log cabin style, and are still 

in reasonably good state of preservation, although starting 

to suffer from natural erosion. The "Happy Jack" Ranch is 

a surviving portion of the original New Mexico Ranch, and is 
now within the boundaries of the Dinosaur Provincial Park at 
Steveville, although the land is still under lease to private 
ranch operation. The buildings are located in the NE 40 acres 
of the NE & of Sec. 2, Twp. 21, Rge. 11, W 4th Mer. 


DESTROYED SITE: 

(1) -The Blue Rock Hotel, located on the south-east corner of 4th 
St. and 25th Ave. in south-west Calgary dated from the early 
1880's, but was levelled early in 1971 to create a small 
parking lot for the local merchants. The log barn which 
served the hotel still stands, and is used as a storage shed 
for bulk supplies of coal oil, paint, etc., by the local 
hardware store. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Mr. Weber, I have a question concerning general administration of the 
legislation. You along with others have suggested the unmistakable 
importance of the role of the non-government servant in organizing, that 

is that under guidance or under direction there are thousands presumably 

who can be made use of. Do you know where there is an adequate inventory of 
all the people belonging to the various chapters of the Archaeological and 
Historical groups in the Province and are these known to the government? 


MR. GRANT WEBER 

I would assume, I can't very well speak for the archaeological society, not 
being a member of that, but I think their executive would, in fact, have a 
list of members and could make this available to government. Whether 
government has this at this point I rather doubt, but I think it could be 
made available. Certainly we have a list of the members of the Historical 
Society and this, as well, could be made available. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you Mr. Weber. I must commend you on your very compact and well 
organized brief that touches directly on many points of issue. I think 
your point 10 was a nice point to have made too, namely that we protect our 
beginnings with as much authenticity as anyone. Thank you very much. . 

May I now call on Mrs. Margaret Wagstaff. Mrs. Wagstaff please. 
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Submission presented by: 


Mrs. Margaret Wagstaff 


ELNORA - PINE LAKE - HUXLEY EAST 
HISTORY BOOK 


Mr. Chairman, Members and Ladies and Gentlemen. I present this 
brief on behalf of the Elnora-Huxley-Pine Lake Historical Society. We are 
in the process of assembling a book and it is fascinating work; of course we 
have some financial trouble. Just a little background. The area is from 
Pine Lake to the Red Deer River, and the Huxley East area including the 
Elnora Village. The project is a history book of the area, 500 pages, 

300 pictures and the contract is for a thousand books. Cost price to 
publish is $7,250.00. Each page over the quota will cost us $12.00. Now 


this sounds very financial but it is very necessary. We have to allow 
$200.00 for mistakes. We have to allow money for incidental expenses, map 
purchases, and so on. And postage has doubled since the beginning of the 
book. Due to the great interest and response of the whole area, we have 

had jetters from all over, from many old timers, to the extent that our 

page quota is already over by about 16 pages -- and we still have 300 
pictures to put in. This book is sponsored by the Elnora Community Council 
and the Pine Lake Women's Institute. The Community Council is an organ- 
ization comprised of representative members from each group, club and 
Organization of the village and district. They all help in any way they can 
but they have no funds available. You will read here that the Women's 
Institute of Pine Lake undertook this book, that is collected stories for a 
book in 1967, but they were unable to continue because it was just financially 
impossible for them. So the fact that we are doing this book makes it pos- 
sible for them to improve their history too. All work on this book so far 
has been voluntary. We have had marvellous response,people have been so 
good: they drive to the Archives to collect material, the typist has been 
doing all her work free, and even the photography work has been voluntary by 
the Langshaw Studios in Trochu. 

In research we have collected copy by actually visiting old timers 
or having them visit our homes and giving us their stories, or writing all 
the people we could find addresses for. We visited the Glenbow Foundation 
and the Red Deer Archives, we purchased homestead maps and so on, and we did 
quite a lot of research in the Blackfoot culture. 
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We have tried to help out by catering for bonspiels and so on and 
we presell as many books as we can. We have, I think, between 35 and 40 pre- 
sold now and orders for practically 400 more. It helps, but of course we 
have not got the money for them. We have on hand perhaps $500.00, that is 
a lot different from $7,000.00. We have had orders for books from all over. 

The people of the community realize that the stories of our beginnings 
should be recorded before they are lost. We believe that records should be 
kept of the changing land, from the Blackfoot stronghold to this Western 
community rich in the combination of many nationalities. We are fortunate 
to have people from all nationalities in our small district. We believe the 
courage and fortitude of our pioneers, the work of their hands should be 
remembered. We believe that the spirit of adventure and the willingness to 
face unknown hardships and dangers in an unknown land are qualities that our 
children will need in their own future. We believe that the courage with 
which the pioneer settlers dared to change an old familiar way of life for a 
new dream is a courage needed for ail time. We would record it. We believe 
the fortitude and patience with which our people planted their creps and 
when drought, frost, insects or hail destroyed them, planted again for the 
next year, are qualities to be cherished. 

Indian (Blackfoot) lore we have been researching includes: Right in 
our areas, in fact just east of our buildings, runs the route of the old 
Buffalo Lake Trail. We have photographs of this very ancient trail, which 
was a main thoroughfare between Calgary and Edmonton. It used to be quite 
deep; it ran to Buffalo Lake, and crossed the Red Deer river just at the old 
pick point. It was an ancient, ancient trail the Indians used when they went 
to get fish. 

We nave it from an old timer who lived there, that when he was a boy 
he used to play with buffalo skulls. He said he never saw a buffalo trail 
run east and west; they all run north and south. Pine Lake is rich in legends, 
but they will be forgotten if something is not done about them. 

Anthony Henday is reported to have spent the first winter with the 
Blackfeet in their huge camp of over three-hundred Icdges just wost of Pine 
Lakes. There is supposed to te a cairn out there jn his memory. 

There is a record of Cnief Jimo’Cheise dwelling there, And we have 
just on the east border of cur area a proposed Dry Island fuffalo Jump Park, 
and there is an old, old buffale jumn there and we have rumors from arcnaeo- 
logists that they propose to cut @ giiie ciear down, maybe 300 feet from the 
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top to the bottom of the: gorges and they had propose’ to cut a slice of t: 
rignt down and label things through. 

The implications of our history book without knowledge of our °47t or 
future is less meaningful. We would record tne change from Blackfuot cultur-, 
from which we can learn so much, to early rencning days, then to early settlers' 
Struggles and on to our industrial farming. What better legacy for our future 
generation than the day to day records of the pioneers who put into practice 
the concepts of courage, wisdom, faith and vision. 

The objective - never again will there be a time or a place when our 
unique history can be. We would record it for our children and our children's 


children, and for all people. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much Mrs. Wagstaff. 
to speak on behalf of the Riveredge Foundation. 


If I can call on Mr. Harry Chritchley 
Mr. Chritchley please. 
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23 May 1972 


Environment Conservation Authority , 
9912 — 107 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

T5K 1G5 


Attention: Mr. W. A. Flook, Co-Ordinator 
Dear Mr. Flook: 


Re: Brief by Riveredge Foundation on the Conservation 
of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
in Alberta, 
Presented by: Harry Chritchley 
As requested in your letter of the 27 March 1972 addressed to our 
Chairman, Dr. Eric L. Harvie, may we make the following comments 


General 


We heartily endorse the policy and concepts as set out in the "Position 
Paper for Public Hearings" from the Environment Conservation Authority 
issued in March 1972. 


Recommendations 
Section 3.3.6 Page 6 of the above Position Paper states 


"Historical or archaeological objects removed during the course of 
excavation or alteration from a Protected Site would be deposited in 
a public institution designated by the Minister."' 


We recommend that the Minister be given considerably more leeway, as 
follows 


The phrase "public institution" be defined in the Act and/or broadened 
to include privately-funded institutions so that organizations such as 
the Glenbow-Alberta Institute, Riveredge Foundation and others may 
be designated as repositories for artifacts. 


The definition of an institution should be plural so that the Minister 


may designate one or more co-operating organizations. 


The definition of an institution should include such organizations out- 
side of the province and outside of Canada. 


AT 
ee rahe, - 


XYeasons 


The Minister should not be "locked in'' with a specific institution. 

A Foundation such as Riveredge using private funds, interested in further 
study and in developing public displays, can only acquire, preserve, study 
and display material if it is enabled to obtain artifacts from historical 

sites and digs. The Act, therefore, should not exclude such institutions 

or organizations with similar operations and objectives which may be formed 
im the future... 


When Alberta and Canadian funds are not available to pursue archaeological 
or ethnological projects (and often there is considerable urgency in these 
projects before artifacts or historic sites are destroyed by advancing 
civiliyation or construction) the regulation should permit willing foreign 
institutions to do these jobs under the terms of the Act without hindrance, 
providing a reasonable share of the artifacts is turned over to institutions 
designated by the Minister. 


Most ex-province institutions will only do such research in the province 
provided they can be assured of a share of the artifacts uncovered. As an 
example of how other governments handle the situation, Riveredge Foundation, 
in Calgary, with the Royal Ontario Museum, in Toronto, have added greatly to 
the scientific knowledge of civilization in America by digs in British Honduras 
on the basis that the artifacts are divided among the Government of British 
Honduras, Riveredge Foundation, Calgary, and the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 


Backg round information 


Riveredge Foundation is a privately-finaneed non-profit Foundation 

chartered in 1967, with head office, warehouses and display galleries all 
located in the City of Calgary. The Foundation is set up to collect, preserve 
and display works of art and cultural and natural history items in the broadest 
sense. The Foundation also encourages a knowledge of pre-history by 
supporting archaeological surveys and the acquisition of artifacts from such 
projects for research and study. While the Foundation, to achieve 
educational diversity, has of necessity a world-wide outlook, priority has 
been given to the collection of Canadiana and Western Canadian projects as 
opportunities arise. 


The Foundation has, over the past several years, supported the University 
of Toronto; University of Alberta, Dr. L. S..B. Leakey inAirica,, and, 
particularly, the University of Calgary, in the preservation and research of 
historical sites, and sponsored archaeological digs in Alberta and the North- 
west Territories and, as a result, important study collections have been 
acquired for research and display in Calgary. 
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It is not our intention to make an oral presentation at the hearings 
in Calgary on Monday, 29 May 1972. However, a representative will 
be present to answer queries on this submission. 


Yours very truly, 


Tel W. Meech, 
HWM/ jt President. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you Mr. Chritchley. We're very pleased indeed that you made your 
submission. I'd like to ask you really just one question. If the basically 
two recommendations which you have made are incorporated, do you then envisage 
any difficulty. 


MR. HARRY CHRITCHLEY 
None at all. 


DR. FORBIS 

The question of a public institution came up in Lethbridge too, and with the 
risk of being contradicted by my colleagues, I give the same explanation 
here as I did there, and that is that we didn't really mean a public 
institution, so much as an institution where the public has access to the 
artifacts. I think this is the important thing, that the public has access. 
I don't know if that's the way you would all read it. 


MR. HARRY CHRITCHLEY 

We assumed, Dr. Forbis, that's probably what you meant but we wanted to 
raise the point, if could have meant a strict interpretation by a civil 
servant. 


DR. FORBIS 


That's right. I think it's bad wording in our document and I think it should 
be changed. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I think it was an important clarification. 

If I can now call on Mr. George de Mille of the Alberta Society of Petroleum 
Geologists. Mr. de Mille. 


Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists 


CALGARY - ALBERTA 


A BRIEF 
REGARDING THE PRESERVATION 
OF 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


IN ALBERTA 


PRESENTED TO THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY, ALBERTA, AT CALGARY, MAY 29, 
1972, ON BEHALF OF ALBERTA SOCIETY OF 


PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS. 


Presented by: George de Mille 
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SUMMARY 


The Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, consists of some 
1800 professional people of whom many are also members of other pro- 
fessional and cultural organizations. They are sensitive to the 
educational and cultural value of our Historical and Archaeological 


resources. 


The Society recognizes the need for, and recommends protective 
legislation to deal with these resources. In addition, I would suggest 
that the Environment Conservation Authority take steps to foster the 
interest of governments, corporations, societies and individuals in 


their discovery, preservation and utilization. 


Information regarding historical and archaeological discovery 


and research should be made public by way of press releases. 


Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists 


CALGARY - ALBERTA 
A BRIEF 


REGARDING THE PRESERVATION 
OF 
HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


IN ALBERTA 


This brief is presented on behalf of approximately 1,800 
members of the Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, a body of 
professional people active in the petroleum industry, academic, 
or government resources fields. A large part of the membership 
is also associated with American Association of Petroleum Geologists, 
which is international in scope, the Geological Association of Canada, 
and other professional societies. Some are also members of historical 
and archaeological societies and have made significant contributions 


in these fields. They have, as a group, wide cultural and intellectual 


interests. 
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By nature and training these men and women are observant, and 
sensitive to the passage of time, both in absolute and relative terms. 
As geologists they are concerned with the history of the earth and the 
time markers provided by fossils - the "artifacts" of the pre-human 
past. Some who have specialized are even concerned with the evidence 


of man in the geological column. 


Man's progress, from the discovery of fire and the first tool, 
to his present state of culture and technical achievement is recorded 
in his artifacts; using that term in its broadest sense, an artifact 
being a preserved product of human manufacture or use, and his 
recorded history, accidentally or deliberately preserved. Our lives 
and the well being of our culture is determined largely by experience, 
the bulk of which is gained vicariously. Unfortunately, man does not 


use the lessons of history as profitably as he might. 


The known human history of Western Canada is brief in the span 
of time, but it is much older than imagined a few decades past, reach- 
ing back 10,000 years or more. A bare outline of primitive culture in 
Alberta is beginning to take shape with the discovery and study of 
campsites and monuments and their dating by sophisticated methods. 

The transition of the earliest culture into the more specialized, 
sensitive, and artistic culture of the Indian tribes is better known 


but still fragmentary. We are fortunate that such institutions as the 
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material expression and history of their culture. It is tc be 
commended for its excellent work. Although not directly a part of 
our culture, these early inhabitants were a part of man's culture and 


as such surely excite the imagination and curiosity of our citizens. 


The European occupation of Western Canada has been very brief. 
The early explorers, traders, and settlers brought with them a basic 
European culture, incorporated some of the native culture and evolved 
new ways to cope with various environments. Much of this was done in 
Alberta within the span of living memory. However, the pace of the 
cultural world has hastened and there has been a greater change in 
life-style and technology in the past few generations than occurred 


in centuries past. The commonplace of yesteryear is becoming a rarity. 


To preserve the record and satisfy the cultural and intellectual 
needs of citizens the genuine history, historical objects and artifacts 
of primitive and modern human activities should be preserved. Distinc- 
tion must be made between those things that are of genuine importance 
and those that are merely old and interesting, although there is a place 


for them in our heritage also. 


The Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists supports the position 


set forth by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 
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Historical and Archaeological Resources in March, 1972, and strongly 


recommends protective legislation and the judicious enforcement of 


laws and regulations pertinent to the conservation and utilization 


of Historical and Archaeological resources. 


a) 


c) 


Further to the above, the Society proposes that: 


The Minister of Environment and his agents, and other agents 
of the Provincial Government that may be involved, encourage 
a conscientious effort on the part of individuals and corpor- 
ations to recognize the value of, and take all reasonable 
steps to preserve, historical and archaeological material of 


real worth. 


The Minister, by periodic public notice, encourage the several 
Historical and Archaeological Societies of Alberta, and inter- 
ested individuals, to alert the Ministry or a designated agent 
existence of, or threat of impending loss of, historical ior 


archaeological material. 


An appraising system be instituted to determine worth and 
recommend action relevant to the preservation of material. 
The Historic Sites and Monuments section, the History and 


Archaeological Departments of Universities, the Provincial 
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c) Cont'd 
Museums and members of incorporated Historical and Archeological 


Societies could be called upon for this service 


d) Encourage the membership of the interested Societies and others 
to research material of possible and/or established worth and 


publish the results in press releases. 


e) All interested parties adopt the attitude that it is better to 
preserve, within the bounds of practicality, material of 
dubious worth for a short time, than to risk losing priceless 


material forever. 


I thank the Environment Conservation Authority and the Alberta 
Society of Petroleum Geologists for the privilege of presenting this 


| et 


: eZ 
ee ad ~ A  ae 


G. DeMille 
May 29, 1972 


p 


FOR: Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Mr. De Mille, what is the interest within your society generally in 
archaeology. I assume because of the nature of your profession, that 
you people will have fairly strong connections. Just as a matter of 
general interest, what is the interest throughout the Society. Is it 
strong? 


MR. GEORGE DE MILLE 

I would say that it is strong particularly among those individuals who 

by the nature of their work and a good deal of their time in the field. 
These are the people who are really interested. They, I hope, would carry 
this interest into their various executive positions and so on. In my 
personal experience, I know several individuals who are extremely interested. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

These are the ones I'm referring to, the ones in the field. Do they carry 
this personal interest over into involvement with the chapters of 
archaeological or historical societies in the province, do you know. 
Because it would seem to me they could make a very great contribution. 


MR. GEORGE DE MILLE 

Right. My personal acquaintance with the society as a whole, I can't name 
many, but there are many in this room who have made significant contributions. 
in both historical societies and archaeological societies. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

We generally confined our direct attention to matters of the records of 
human occupation, but if we were to include the records of other life 

forms than human, I'm sure that your society would be even more interested. 
I am right, am I not. 
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MR. GEORGE DE MILLE 

Yes, certainly. Many of the members of this Society have as their chief 
interest the artifacts of the past, that is the pre-human past, fossil 
material and so on, some of them are highly trained specialists in this field, 
and certainly even by way of employment their prime interest is the sorting 
out of the geological task and the artifacts are the prime means of doing 
this. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Do you feel attention should be given to the preservation of non-human 
fossil forms as well? 


MR. GEORGE DE MILLE 

Yes, I would say they should be. I think the word judicious enters into 

it. There are certain, we term localities and so on, in sorting out 
geological history, that can be destroyed by too many investigators who 

are a little enthusiastic with a hammer, and there are places such as 
Drumheller Badlands, where I think this should be curtailed to a considerable 
extent, but not to the exclusion of the legitimate geologist who's job it 

is to sort out the problems. And he should certainly be in a position that 
he can do the necessary collecting and so on without having to get permits 
and having to turn the material over to some public body. But I think here 
that you're dealing mainly with professional people and their good judgement 
and discretion will be recognized. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. Mr. Jon Whyte of the Bow Valley Naturalists. Mr. 
Whyte Please. 


Submission presented 
by 
Jon Whyte 
BOW VALLEY NATURALISTS 


Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. I would like to speak briefly this 
afternoon about a sort of archaeology which has not been spoken of frequently, 
an archaeology of sensation, or what it felt like to be in a particular 
place at a particular time. Perhaps it is the privy of poets to be experts 
in this particular area rather than those who are perhaps better acquainted 
with other sciences, and I consider poetry to be at least a part of science. 
I would like to suggest that there were ways of feeling here in Western 
Canada that we had come to have recreated forests by people like W. 0. Mit- 
chell, like Wallace Stagner, which gives us a sense of land which is 
directly related to whatever definition of heritage we might be looking at. 
Castle*s dictionary, by the way, defines heritage as “land or property that 
passes by the central course ef law to an heir”. I think it is very 
interesting that the word "land" should appear within thet definition. And 
I think that here in Western Canada we have a particular sense of land 
which enriches us and which we can in some ways redevelop as part of what 

Il refer to, that archaeology of sensation. The land is companion and 
provider, it is bounty and sustenance, parent, beauty, and for those of 

us who live here, I think it is even truth. 


None of this is protectable by jaw, it is protectable only within 
man's imagination. And so, how can it be defended? Well, obviously, I 
think, as it has been suggested frequently this afternoon, it is protectable 
through education, through the education of the whole man who resides here, 
who can partake of the pleasureswhich are recorded by man, who can accept 
it without taking it home for a souvenir, and if he is involved in extractive 
industries, restore that aspect of the land he has ruptured, and if he is 
involved in recreation, respect the reasons that took him there for rec- 
reation in the first place. 


Therefore, we would i‘ke to encourage the Conservation Authority to 
encourage the Department of Education end Lhe Minister of Higher Education 
in the province to pursue these elerents of education to the establishment 
of a school of regional studies through our three universities, or our fourth 
which may be. We would also encourage the auvelopment of further museums. 
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I think Alberta could stand, could bear a museum equivalent to the Manitoba 
Museum of Man. I think we could have radio and television programs and 
other, well let's be honest and call it propaganda. We would like to see 

a Provincial film board. 

A foothnote to what Dr. Pharis suggested this afternoon, I think that 
we have a great number of possibilities of historic trails which I think 
could go a long way to reintroducing a sense of vista and space and scope, 
those aspects of the horizon which are part of life in Alberta. And I would 
Suggest that we could look at the old north trail of the Blackfoot; I think 
we could look at the trail that went from Edmonton to Athabasca Landing; I 
think we could look at the backdoor route that the people attempted to get 
to the Klondike by; I think that we could look at a David Thompson trail 
that would go from Edmonton right to Halspass and with the cooperation of 
the B.C. Government, go beyond. I think we could have a recreation of the 
Athabasca Trail which people like Milton and Cheetle have gone. There are 
other names there like Douglas, the Nor' Westers went west, the route which 
was taken by the Overlanders. I think we could have a Peter Pond canoe 
trail; I think we could have an Alexander McKenzie trail along the Peace 
and so on. 

It's frequently forgotten, except by our Department of Tourism, 
that much of Alberta is staggeringly beautiful country, and also forgotten 
is the fact that not only the mountainous areas of the Province have a 
recreational potential, our trails would introduce these other aspects of 
the Province to make our heritage a living thing. To relive the movement 
of the Blackfoot, the Assiniboine, the Explorer. It's the best way of 
making the past an actual experience. I think that's all I really have 
to say. Thank you very much. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

You've introduced a very interesting new note and I'd just like to examine it 

a little bit. When you're talking about capturing, in a way, the spirit of feeling, 
I'm not sure you may be thinking of two things. One is to keep with us 

the work of artists who have already done this, and, of course, Bill Mitchell 

is a wonderful example of capturing that feeling. You're thinking of that 

in part aren't you? 


MR. JON WHYTE 

Well I'm thinking that there is a literary approach to solving some of these 
problems. I think there's also a directly physical approach that can be 

made with the environment. I think the sensation of not only wild rivers 

but also wild lakes, where literal rights are protected, as an aspect of that 
preservation. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
So that the other part of your thought is the idea of the retention or the 
recreation of environment in which you again get these feelings? 


MR. JON WHYTE 

That's right. That's sensation, emotion that struck Anthony Henday if he 
did indeed see the Rocky Mountains. The struggle and pursuit of the over- 
landers as they made their way to Edmonton, to the Yellowhead country. 

I think its possible, not to do it with all of the duress and anxiety 

that those people did, but a little bit of the sense of discovery, wonder 
and exploration. 


MR. W. FARMILLO 
Could you give me some idea of the magnitude of this problem of education, 
educating people in the direction in which you so eloquently pointed out 


te us today. Could you just give me your opinion of the magnitude of the 
problem. 
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MR. JON WHYTE 

Well, I should think it would be a sustaining exercise that would go, and be 
carried throughout the whole educational system from grades 1 to 12. I think 
its possible to encourage a sense of wonder in a five year old. I think he has 
it already. I think its certainly possible to introduce it at the high 
school level. I know that at the point where I went through, was during 

the period I went through school. We got smidgions and tiny parcels of 

local history. Most of what I've gained has been that sort of education 
which begins when university is finished. The real education is, of course, 
It would take financing but I think it could be financed through a good 

many of the channels which already exist, through normal educational 
procedures. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Jon Whyte. If I can now call on Mr. Harry Tatro 
Speaking on behalf of the Federal Department of Indians Affairs and Northern 
Development. Mr. Tatro please. 
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BRIEF TO THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON THE 
CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 
BY 
H.A. TATRO, REGIONAL HISTORIC PARKS SUPERVISOR 
NATIONAL AND HISTORICAL PARKS BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS & NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


» 


JUBILEE AUDITORIUM 
MAY 29, 1972 © 


Se AOU 


The National Historic Sites Service has a great interest in the 
proceedings here today as the preservation of the Canadian heritage is a 
cause we have in common with all provincial, territorial and municipal 
governments. 


We therefore support the aims and objectives outlined in the 
Report of the Public Advisory Committee on Historical and Archaeological 
Resources and are ready to assist the province to the best of our ability 
in reaching their goals. 


The report mentions the involvement of the Historic Sites Service 
in relation to Alberta, but for the information of the Authority I would lik 
to go into more detail--particularly relating to some of our National 
projects. Perhaps from this approach the members of the panel can best 
determine areas where a mutual exchange of information and resources would 
be most useful. 


The Canadian Inventory of Historic Building now in progress is an 
ambitious 10-year project which we hope will provide the information needed 
to record thousands of historically and architecturally valuable structures 
and ultimately save many of them from man-made and natural forms of de- 
struction. The field methods being used in this study are already familiar 
to the Province as the Alberta government has been a leader in assisting with 
this project. 


The Inventory began in 1970 with studies of thousands of building 
exteriors across the country. By 1975 the first phase recording of 100,000 
exteriors will be complete and we should have a broad view of our archi- 
tectural heritage. The second phase is concurrently describing the interiors 
and architectural details of 10,000 buildings as they are chosen from the 
results of phase one. 


Phase Three really gets down to the basics with measured drawings 
and structural studies of the 2,000 or so buildings we expect to be identi- 
fied as urgent or vital project proposals from Phase Two. 


The project is large and seemingly complex but ironically, the same 
technology that is threatening historic sites is being used to bring the 
study down to manageable proportions through the use of computers. In fact, 
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this is a new use for computers as no other organization has as yet used a 
Similar system. 


The technique breaks down the exterior features of a building into 
70 categories geared to specific Canadian characteristics and this information, 
combined with all other known information, becomes part of the seven million 
items that the first five years are expected to produce. 


Ultimately, all this mass of information will be catalogued and made 
available to the provinces for use in their own planning, but in the mean- 
time the province, as well as private individuals and groups interested in 
the restoration of worthwhile structures, can be assured of receiving 
relevant findings as they occur. 


The fact that the Service has such an inventory underway, however, does 
not mean we have the final word in deciding the value of all historic 
structures. Our interest is of course on a national level but we can't 
ignore the local and regional sites which make up the mosaic. For this 
reason the Historic Sites and Monuments Act authorizes joint commemorations 
between the federal government, and a province or responsible body. This 
was the case for Craigflower in British Columbia and many other sites across 
Canada, where substantial initial financing is supplied by the federal 
government and the site is maintained and operated by the province or 
agency concerned. 


At this point it is relevant to mention the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada which advises our Minister on historical proposals. 


The Board, made up of representatives from each province, acts as an in- 
dependent jury in determining whether a site or event related thereto is 

of national historic significance. Representations to the Board are cri- 
tically analyzed and any subsequent recommendations to the Minister carry a 
great deal of weight. 


By declaring certain events, sites, structures and areas as being of 
national historical significance, the Board provides the impetus for nego- 
tiations and discussion leading to actual commemorations. 


In Alberta, the Cochrane Ranch became an important area of interest 
for the federal government after the Board declared the ranching industry 
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in the West to be of national significance. The same applies to buffalo 
jumps such as Head Smashed In; fur trading posts such as Rocky Mountain 
House; and whiskey forts such as Whoop-up. All of these sites incidentally 
are identified in the Advisory Committee Report as being endangered. 


With these important areas already identified we hope the fact that 
Alberta is the only Province without a National Historic Park will be 
changed soon. In fact, Rocky Mountain House is well on the way to be- 
coming a Park. 


The importance of preserving our historical and archaeological 
resources is also recognized by the other component of our Branch--the 
National Parks Service. For several years now, archaeological work has been 
in progress in Waterton Lakes, Banff, and Jasper National Parks. Sig- 
nificant sites have been identified and mapped, and some excavation work 
has been done with priority placed on those sites threatened by de- 
struction. Particularly in Waterton, many artifacts, some dating back to 
6,000 B.C., have been found which add additional data to our knowledge 
of the prehistory of Alberta. 


Surveys of northern fur trading posts in Alberta and establishment 
of archaeological digs along the northern waterways have also been greatly 
assisted through the co-operation of the Province. 


It can be seen, therefore, that the National and Historic Parks 
Branch is very much interested in all the areas pinpointed in the Advisory 
Report--from historic sites to archaeology. It would take far too long to 
go into really deep detail, but I hope it will be recognized that we have 
a mutual need with the Province to coordinate and cooperate in saving 
historic sites for the good of all Canadians. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much Mr. Tatro. There would be a great deal to talk about 

if we had the time but can I put it to you this way, is there anything in 

the proposals that are before us that would make any difficulty in respect of 
cooperation between the Federal and Provincial and Municipal governments. 


MR. HARRY TATRO 

‘In the proposals there? No, we support it whole-heartedly. We're very 
encouraged over it. It's really encouraging to see Alberta taking this 
matter very seriously now and we look forward to some good developments 

in the future, preservation of these places that now appear to be slipping 
from us. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much. We have six submissions left. We'd like to get them 
in before six o'clock if we could. Dr. David Kelly, Department of 
Archaeology, the University of Calgary. Dr. Kelly, please. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


BRIEF 
on 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL LEGISLATION 


Submitted to 
ENVTRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


May 1972 


Presented by: )r. David Kelly 


The Department of Archaeology of the University of Calaary, having 
a major interest in archaeological work in the Province of Alberta, has 
prepared this statement of the desirability of certain types of legislation. 
The basic principle on which archaeological legislation rests is 
that the public welfare recuires the protecticn of archaeological sites, arti- 
facts and information which may be derived therefrom. The rate of destruction 
of archaeological sites has accelerated tremendously and the situation is 
urgent. Since there is no adequate survey of archaeological materials in 
Alberta, the rate of destruction here can only be quessed at. In the state 
of Arkansas, U.S.A., the Archaeological Survey has probably the best knowledge 
of its area of any comparable zone in the Western Hemisphere and it estimates 
that 25% of all known sites in Arkansas have been destroyed during the past 
ten years, mostly by agricultural levelling practices. Obviously Canada is 
in a better position than this, but a great deal of destruction continues. 
In Alberta, although the prehistoric inhabitants had a very different way 
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of life than that of today, certain common needs, such as water, mean that 
the concentration of prehistoric sites tends to be high in areas where modern 
construction is most likely. The destruction of sites is not random but 

is closely related te the systematic exploitation of common features in the 
environment today and in prehistoric times. 

To counteract this destruction in part, and to minimize the harmful 
effects of the loss of information, an active programme supported by the 
provincial government is needed. There should be an organization to deal 
with the problems, which to operate effectively needs organizational support 
from the government, even if economic support comes partly from other sources. 
The proposal that agencies which will be destroying sites for valid reasons 
be required to pay for archaeological work on them (section 3.4.1 of the 
position paper of the PACCHAR) is highly desirable. However, the last 
sentence should be amended to say that “Such expense could not be required to 
exceed one per cent ..." Certainly if an industrial firm were concerned 
over destruction caused by their activities and felt that in the community 
interest they should provide a larger percentage of funds, they should not 
be legally prevented from doing so. The government organization should have 
the ultimate responsibility for coordinating and directing archaeological 
activities throughout the province. They should be charged with responsibility 
for preservation of sites where possible, for excavation of sites which are 
being destroyed in spite of their importance, for analysis of excavated 
materials, and for publications. 

Provisions for Protected Sites which are or seem to be in conflict 
with accepted legal rights of landowners should be examined very carefully 
(3.3.4 and 3.3.6 may fall in this category as now worded). Careful study 
of archaeological legislation elsewhere has led McGimsey (p. 59) to recommend 
against legislation which attempts to force landowners to refrain from normal 
activities on their own lands, on the grounds of unenforceability. A re- . 
quirement that landowners give a specified reasonable notice of activities 
which will destroy known sites is much more likely to meet with cooperation 
rather than resistance. If the Government through the Archaeological Survey 
does not exercise the right of eminent domain for archaeological purposes 
with respect to a particular site, it should at least provide protection 
against the exercise of the right of eminent domain by other branches of 
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the government. 

The question of the conditions under which permits for excavation 
would be granted should also be examined carefully. The aim should be to 
encourage competent amateurs, and to discourage activities aimed only at 
the acquisition of artifacts. 

The proposed legislation does not include any provisions concerning 
the buying and selling of artifacts. With individual spear heads of early 
periods sometimes bringing several hundred dollars from collectors, looting 
of sites for commercial purposes is an important problem. Provisions for 
confiscation might well apply, not only to materials from Protected Sites, 
but also to those acquired by illegal activities elsewhere. Such provisions 
should be aimed at dealers in illegally acquired antiquities rather than at 
relatively innocent purchasers. In California, a monument carved by the 
Maya Indians of Mexico and valued at $350,000.00 was recently confiscated 
by the U.S. Government from an art dealer. The confiscation of archaeological 
materials of high value can have a decidedly positive effect on drying up 
the markets for illegal antiquities, even if no other penalties are imposed. 

Provision should also be made for access to the materials by competent 
persons interested in studying them. Finally, provision should be made for 
regular official contacts with other Canadian institutions deling with 
archaeological materials, particularly the National Museum. 

This statement relies heavily on Professor Charles R. McGimsey's 
recent book, Public Archaeology, and on information supplied by Hester A. 
Davis, Chairman of the Committee on the Public Understanding of Archaeology 
of the Society for American Archaeology. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Dr. Kelly, a question that I wouid like to ask. I'm not sure if it's 

quite fair, has to do with how close the liason between the Universities 

and colleges should be with government agencies in respect to the preservation 
of these materials? 


DR. DAVID KELLY — 

I feel that it's highly desirable that there be a substantial degree of 

liason but that professional archaeologists should be working for a government 
agency themselves full time, at least a few people in top positions. Because 
I don't think you can do the kind of work that needs to be done on a half time 
Or part time basis unless perhaps you are one of these remarkable people 

like McG ims ey himself. Most of us, I think, have a fair amount to do and 

we are apt to feel that, yes we would like very much to do these other things, 
but it's sometimes hard to get at all these. And if somebody has this as 
their prime job, or if they have a specified amount of time which is devoted 
to it, I think this will work very well. But I think that the problem comes 
if you set it up in such a way that there is no really sharply specified 
decision of what their responsibilities are and suddenly there is an urgently 
necessary piece of work, and its exam time at the university, and what's more 
important? And how do you handle this? I think you get into real problems 

of conflict of interest there. Conflict of interest isn't quite right, conflict 
of demands on time is really what I mean. So I do feel that it is highly 
desirable to have contact. I feel that things like laboratory space certainly 
ought to be provided at least to a substantial extent by the University but 

I also feel that there should be a substantial number of individuals who are 
working actually for a government agency. I would say also that I think 

the distinction between historical and archaeological for these particular 
purposes, is in fact: rather difficult and we see that historic sites in 

places like Head Bashed In and other buffalo jumps are historic sites and 
archaeologists do work in some sites which are in a more strict sense 


historic and I think it's apparently envisioned to have separate bodies, 

and I think if that is so they should be closely inter-related in their 
possible activities. There is a difference in interest in people who primarily 
work in prehistoric archaeology and those are are particularly interested 
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in the houses of early settlers and so on. But I think there is enough overlap 
in the kinds of things that they do and the kinds of ultimate interests 

that they have so that there should be, - they shouldn't be set up in such 

a way that these become conflicting agencies trying to do opposing things 

and I think there. might be a danger of that. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Separate surveys but a joint advisory board. 


DR. DAVID KELLY 
At the very least yes. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thanks very much. If I can now call on the Very Rev. Dave Carter, for 
the Anglican Cathedral. 
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Dr. Walter Trost, 

Chairman, 

Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of iiistozical and 
Archaeological Resources, 

The Province of Alberta. 

Calgary, May 2, 1972. 

Dear Dr. Trost, 

Thank you for the opportunity of speaking to your public heaving 
in Calgary. 

I submit the following comments on behalf of myself and the Cathe- 
dral Church of the Redeemer, Calgary. 

I speak as one who very much values the waterways of this Province 
for I fully appreciate the opportunity to canoe on our rivers and lakes 
and I want to see this resource preserved for future use. 

I speak as Archivist for the Anglican Diocese of Calgary. This 
is somewhat of a hobby for me and over the past seven years I have 
been able to assemble almost a ton of historical material which mainly 
deals with Anglicans in the southern part of Alberta. We have valuable 
information and I have also a fair collection of taped interviews 
with some of our senior citizens. 

I speak as a historian, having written a history of the Anglican 
Diocese of Calgary - an area stretching from Lacombe to the U.S.A., 
and from B.C. to Saskatchewan. I have also written articles for the 
Alberta Historical Review. 

I speak as one interested in Canadiana as it pertains to 
archaeology for I have studied under Dr. Richard Forbis and in parti- 
cular did some work on a burial cairn on the slopes of the i‘ilk River 
Systen. 
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Speaking from that interested background I heartily endorse 
the work of your comaittee and look forward to the enabling legis- 
lation being passed in the Legislature of Alberta. 

I would heartily commend the work of Mr. Alan Ridge our 
Provincial Archivist, lr. Hugh Dempsey and the Glenbow Foundation 
and the Archaeology Department of the University of Calgary. 

Rather than comment further along these lines - I will pro- 
ceed to make a number of comments related to my further capacity 
as Rector of the Anglican Cathedral in Calgary and Dean of the 
Anglican Diocese of Calgary. In this regard I may be regarded 
as a member of the three man legal Corporation responsible for 
this sandstone building in the heart of Calgary. 

I refer to your report: "Position-~Paper for Public Hearings" 
p. 4 section 3.0 leatures of Propgsed Legislation. In sub-section 
3.1.4. grants for restoration, preseivation or maintenance of 
designated sites are mentioned. i-ay I offer the comments that 
the tax relief is not sufficiert to deal with the situation other 
than as a very teuporary measure. The Cathedral enjoys a measure 
of tax relief (but pays improvement taxes) and were we to pay 
full taxes we would be forced to close witnin a few months. We 
need additional monies from the public if we are to fully maintain, 
restore and preserve cur Cathedral building. Sandstone :iay be 
seen as having made Calgary famous but it does weather and split, 
the nortar needs repair and other structural problems occur as with 
any building over the years. 

The Catnedral was stazted in 1904 and completed in 1905. It 


is constructed of Calzazy sandstone and the walls weve built upor 
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two foot concrete footings on a gravel base. Some years after con 
struction some excavation work was done under the north third of the 
Cathedral to make space for choir rooms. Since that time the north 
wall has tilted to the north, the south wall leans in to the north. 
At some undefined period of time a heating pipe was put under the 
west wall and not backfilled. We discovered this problem in 1969 
and in the following year poured over $2,500 worth of concrete under 
the west wall to hopefully stabilize a wall which was drifting westward. 
The total effect of drifting walls is a doubly endearing, picturesque 
structure where the roof may be staying up by the Grace of God. 
The maintenance costs of the structure are really too much for this 
small congregation to bear alone. If people want historic land- 
mavks pveserved and if the Cathedral Church of the Nedeeiter is one 
of the: (as Ih: certain it should be) then more oney must be found. 
The present congregation is considerably smaller than in 1904 due 
to the growth of other parishes in Calgary but it is also smaller 
in sise due to the natuval changes in the land use in the immediate 
the Catiedral = Chuschill Park. The Anglican Diocese of 
Calgary does not assess the various parishes througiout the diocese 
to aid in the :caintenance of this Cathedval structure. 

I hope Sundle Lodge survives as a sandstone structure — one 
of uy seasons being that if it goes additional pressure will be 
exerted to preserve tie Catliedval. and the Cathedral as it is 
co.wands many Love euoticnal feelings anyway. in Vancouver our 


1 


anglican Cathedral wishes to de:iolisn its present building to put 
tne laud toe better use (stevazdslip) and to make the parish finan 


cially sound as a basis for realistic Christian ministiy to the 
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urban core. The public outcry has been loud and confused = nost 
of the critics of course have seldom darkened the door of that 
Cathedral nor have they seen fit to contribute a plugged nickle 
to help maintain that ‘essential part of Vancouver's history.' 

If we expect similar sites to continue or to survive then 
substantial amounts of money iust be forthconing from the general 
public. In the case of a church = jf such roney were forthcoming 
fro:. any source such funds nust be for the restoration, preservation 
and maintenance but must pot be given with the expectation that the 
use of the building or styles of ministry would be impeded or dic-= 
tated by such public donors. Eacn particular congregation mst be 
allowed to fulfill its understanding of realistic ainistiry without 
being caught in the bind of red tape - the Church as an institution 
already nas too nuch red tape of its own making and would strangle 
on further restzuctions! 

If one day the Cathedral weve to be designated a ‘protected 
site’ our congregation would of course be restricted with regard 
to ‘alterations’ and that could well lead to probleus between 
pasishioners and those placed in positions of oversight of the 
site. (Refers 3.3.4) 

Ite 3.3.10 makes reference to the Alberta Governiient ac- 
quiring sites by gift, purchase, lease or expropriation. I 
trust tie Cathedral would not be considered for expropriation in 
tne event of the congregation receiving a reasonable offer to buy 
ox redevelop the site. (Cne would hope that a method would evolve 
whneveby the Alberta public could find funds to look after the 


Paysical upkeep of such a structure and that such support would 
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preserve the present building intact without hinderance to tne 
total varied ministry required of a Christian comiunity as set 
in the midst of Calgary's dynamic urban core. 

I submit for your inforuation a sumiary of minimun: nainten- 
ance costs as expended on the Cathedral Church of the Redeexer 
Calgary over the past 6 years. Additional, monies would be required 
to undertake the necessary work to keep it in first class condition. 

If you require further information please do not hesitate to 


contact me. Thank you. 


Respectfully subpnitted by 
ae 


The Very Rev'd David J. Carter, B.A., L.Th., S.T.B. 
Rector = Cathedral Church of the Redeexser, Calgary 
Dean ~ Anglican Diocese of Calgary 
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CHURCH MAINTENANCE COSTS 


1965 


March - Balance Forward 


April SG lea 7s 
May 40.41 
July 7.50 
August 72.54 
October 281.66 
1966 
January 52.56 
April 8.66 
June - Taxes HOUSES 
June - Reversed Entry = 1019.35 
July 41.85 
August 45.03 
October 182575 
October - Reversed Entry SSE 
October - Reversed Entry - 39.00 
July 373.41 
December 4 66.80 
December - Adjustment 235.95 
December - Adjustment - 10.00 © 
1967 
March 289.98 
May 10.00 
June 14.00 
July 41.24 
July 213.08 
August 27.60 
September MHL teks} 
October 63.61 
November ibs YAO) 
1968 
January 60.14 
February 93.25 
February - Transfer of $35.00 to Special funds - 35.00 
April 50.63 
April - 6.00 
y 10.00 
une 79.47 
uly 6.54 
ugust 280.76 
eptember 4525 
ctober 56.65 
lovember 4595 


$ 624.10 
537.85 
678.26 
685.76 
758.30 

1039.96 
1039.96 


52.56 
Gle22 
1080.57 
61.22 
103.07 
148.10 
330.85 
3 tO 
134.10 
Bi0)7/ Sh 
574.31 
710.26 
700.26 
700.26 


289.98 
299.98 
313.98 
B 552 
668.30 
695.90 
UO > WS 
Uilkes Sk 
783.04 
783.04 


60.14 
Bs) S)q Sh) 
Tals} S32) 
169.02 
163.02 
NO 
252.49 
259.03 
SSG 1h) 
544.04 
600.69 
605.64 


1968 Continued 


December 
December - Close out Entry 
December 


LIES 


January 
February 
April 

May 

July 
September 
October 
November 
December 


LSWO 


January 


June 

June - Insurance Recovery 
July 

August 

September 

November 

December 


ikoyy At 


January 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
July - Journal Entry (Reversed) 
August 
October 
November 
December 


SIT) 


January 
March 


TOTAL LS6 5a =e MARCH sl Oig.2 
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si} ai 
7.00 
109.00 
P15. 55 
28.50 
23.46 
305.50 
as 
119.00 


80.96 
53212 
70.60 
153.44 
Snewl 
78.47 
B5a00) 
PAR 1/33 
Sie, 
5.30 
186.69 
85.85 


41.60 
E5318) 
12.50 
Sl Aly 
S203 
292.85 
33.46 
46.48 
1079521. 
2000.47 
214.21 


183.15 
54.80 


642.64 
640.48 
ods 
w/e sit 


89.57 

96.57 
PIONS Se 
S21Ga2 
349.62 
373.08 
678.58 
688. 33 
807.33 
807.33 


80.96 
134.08 
204.68 
853542 
411.63 
490.10 
454.60 
4752.33 
51/3.,00 
518.40 
TOS 309 
790.94 
790.94 


41.60 
51..10 
63.60 
94.77 
420.30 
Tpls\e Ws 
679.69 
Celera) 
1805.38 
3805.85. 
4020.06 
4020.06 


LBS 5.15 
237295 


$9059.45 
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R. W. R. TROST 
1'd like to call on Mr. Stan Feader of the Inglewood Community. Mr. 


Feader please. 
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INGLEWOOD - RAMSAY REDEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
PRESENTED BY: STAN FEADER 


Brief and Exhibits to be presented at the Southern Alberta Jubilee 


Auditorium at 10:00 a.m. Monday, May 29th, 1972 


Submitted with this brief are the following publications: 

* "Pilot Project" (yellow) 

* "The Fire Rekindled" (Green) 

* "Fort Calgary -- A Forest Park" (White) 

All these reports reflect a sense of understanding of the past and environ- 
ment while planning for the future. . 

The Pilot Project (yellow) is a brief entered in a competition "New Life 
For Old Neighborhoods" to build and renovate the west end of the district. 
It is to be noted that instead of demolishing structures and rebuilding the 
plan includes the rehabilitation and renovation of historical buiidings. 

Two of the most important are: 

- the residence of Inspector Dean of the RNWMP 

- the unused Alexandra School, a sandstone building. 

It is planned to make the RNWMP building into a community pub with a 
heritage and historical decor. The Alexandra School could be rehabilitated 
to be a community centre with office for social workers, a health clinic 
and possibly other professionals, craft room, and community centre. 

The Fire Rekindled (green) has been adopted by the Calgary City Council 
as the Sector plan for Inglewood and Ramsay. This plan is an overall, 
imaginative presentation rather than the usual maps and tables of data. 

It is to be noted this sector plan allows for the retention of old histo- 
ric buildings and for open spaces to be left in a more or less natural 
state. Examples of this thinking are such houses as: 

- the Colonel Walker House 

- the Major Stewart House 

- the Original Cross Farm Home 

- Frenchmen's Folly 

-many other large and small houses still structurally sound with the 
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style of fifty to seventy years ago. 

- the Pearce Estate (25 acres of natural growth) 

-the Inglewood Bird Sanctuary (18 acres of natural growth and part 

of the Bow River) 

Why should Inglewood preserve these old places? Because we have an 
appreciation of our heritage and environment and we want to keep it in 
mind as we build for tomorrow. 


Because of the many amenities and attractions in this district, over 
three quarters of a million people visit the area annually to see the 
Calgary Zoo (Canada's largest), the Aquarium, The Horseman's Hall of Fame, 
The Brewery Gardens, The farmers Open Air Market, The Outside Auction 
Sales, Lawn Bowling Pitch, The banks of the Bow and Elbow Rivers, The Ingle- 
wood Golf Course, The Calgary Brewery, Alberta Stock Yards, Burns Meat Packing 
Plant, Ram Knitting Factory, and Camping on St. Patrick's Island. 

The area has considerable potential for other attractions to bring 
in tourists and visitors. Let them also experience a touch of Old Calgary. 
In a few months a five and half million dollar fish hatchery will be completed. 
There are four miles of river bank which can be cleaned up, trimmed and made 
suitable for relaxation, fishing and family picnics. 

Fort Calgary - A Forest Park (white) is one suggestion to use a lot of 
potential open space for people. A hundred years from now such a park will 
be far more appreciated and useful than monotonous high rises with their 
concrete, dusky canyons. 

To sum up: This area should retain its original appearance as much 
as possible to give it an old fashioned atmoshpere or tone. It is admitted 
it does not rival Lower Town, which has been preserved in Quebec City, but 
it can still be different from dull, modern suburbia. It should not be 
ruined by unimaginative row housing or crowded town housing. The area 
lends itself to infill houses as shown by the Sector Plan and such new housing 
should conform to the style found in each neighborhood. 

It is the difference that attracts people. No other place in Western 
Canada offers so many established and potential attractions to tourists 
as does this district, and very few inner city areas offer the potential 
for living that Inglewood enjoys. Properly preserved -- properly developed 
-- properly planned -- and properly managed, it can well be expected that 
in a few years, as Calgary, Alberta, and Canada increase in population 
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and popularity this area should attract one and a half to two million 
tourists and visitors annually. This district could be a model inner city 
commun? ty. 

It is suggested that the evolving legislation could take into account 
the establishment of an entire area, such as Inglewood, as a historical 
district and that the City of Calgary and the Province of Alberta assist 
the residents to plan their future and their environment. Not only is 
encouragement required but redevelopment financing will be required from 
three levels of government. 

If this district were to be preserved in such a "heritage and environ- 
mental" way, it would perhaps become even more famous if it reverted to 
its old nickname of "Brewery Flats". 


Prepared by 


Stan Feader, Chairman, 
Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment Committee 


of the 
Inglewood and Ramsay Community Association 


May 27th, 1972 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Mr. Feader, this is an interesting suggestion. How many people now live 
in Inglewood. 


MR. STAN FEADER 

Inglewood Ramsay has a little under 6,000. Our studies indicate that 
there is potential for another 1,500. Actually we're studying that in 
preparing a brief for redevelopment. In this case, the three churches 
there will be on a solid basis, whether they are going to be a mission or 
not. Furthermore, the school will be on a solid basis because we have 
enough children to support it and they won't be dragged away by buses. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now, you're speaking on behalf of the community. Is it a community 
Organization that is interested in this kind of redevelopment and preservation 
program that you're speaking on behalf of Mr. Feader. 


MR. STAN FEADER 

Yes it is. It's not a - we've had some experience in looking across Canada. 
Community organizations and Community corporations, and we haven't found 
one that is a real community. We found lots of them where they were called 
community affairs, there is one in Winnipeg, they were called community 
corporations. It was half a dozen really interested citizens who got 
together and did something. The Strathcona project in Vancouver is another 
one. This is a total community effort. We've knocked on every door in 

the community and gotten their ideas, their beefs, their dreams and the 
whole bit. 


DRe We lRs LROST 
Are you getting strong support for the concept? 


MR. STAN FEADER 


Yes, we are. 


DR We Ry TROST 
Any strong non-support? 
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MR. STAN FEADER 

No, disinterest in some cases. There's no live opposition. No really 
strong opposition. For example, we talk about rehabilitating houses and 
keeping the style that we've got. We don't see these kind of houses being 
built anymore. If we had the same program as Strathcona in Vancouver, in 
three months they had six people apply. If we had the same program tomorrow 
morning we'd have 80 because the people know it's a community project. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

Just one observation I'd like to make here. I was most interested in your 
remarks and I think this is a fascinating idea. I would suggest either 
your organization or perhaps the Environment Conservaticn Authority should 
be encouraged to send a copy of this submission also to the City planning 
department, because at the present time they are looking at the future 

uses of the Fort Calgary site and it's immediate area. I think the comments 
that you have made here would tie in very nicely with this. I think that 
such a report could be of some immediate use to them, so I would make this 
Suggestion. 


MR. STAN FEADER 

Thank you. Actually we have approached some city people on the basis of 
planning for that open-air space, the Fort Calgary site. At this point in 
time let's forget about cost and just talk about planning. We put in one. 
Maybe there will be another dozen. Then council has to look at, it has 

to be worked out. Sure, the plan may be dropped down a little bit. It's 
got to be reasonable as to cost. But right now we're saying we'll plan and 
don't worry about the cost, that's somebody elses headache. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thanks very much Mr. Feader. Dr. Buckmaster speaking on behalf of 

the National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada, Banff-Calgary 
Chapter. 
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National and Provincial Parks Association 
Calgary - Banff Chapter 
Presented by: H.A. Buckmaster 


The National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada is 
vitally concerned with the preservation of Canada’s historic heritage. 
It wishes to express its support for the recommendation of the Public 
Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources given in its position paper. It is our opinion that these 
recommendations should be widened to provide protection for three 
historical components which are not mentioned explicitly in the posi- 
tion paper. These components are: 

i. Historic trails and water routes 

There are a number of travel routes of historic value in Alberta. 
These include both land and water routes followed by the early explorers, 
fur traders and settlers, as well as those used by our native Indians. 
These routes should be preserved in total, if possible. The entire 
length of all routes should be marked clearly. The Bruce Trail in 
Ontario is an excellent example of how a trail can be preserved and 
managed so that it can be used for recreational purposes. The inven- 
tory of historical resources should include these travel routes. 

ji. Period architecture 

Many buildings still exist in Alberta that are over fifty years 
old but cannot be considered accurately as historic sites. These 
buildings are frequently representative of specific architectural 
periods and should be preserved to provide our Province with a living 
cross-section of our architectural heritage. Such buildings should be 


preserved on their original sites. Transplanting to areas such as 
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Heritage Park shculd be considered as a less desirable alternative and 
actively discouraged. Calgary has suffered the misfortune due to civic 
and public indifference of losing fine examples of period architecture 
such as the Hull and Shouldice homes, and the sandstone Court House. 
It is about to lose the Greyhound Building, thanks to the Provincial 
Government; and it is likely that the Lancaster Building, the Wales 
Hotel and the 0i1 Exchange Building will be condemned to the same fate, 
along with the interesting Birk's Store. It is probable that the 
Calgary City Hall and No.1 Fire Hall will suffer the same fate. The 
example set in Great Britain by the National Trust should be followed. 
This would encourage such buildings to be preserved and restored so 
that they can continue to be used in the same way as they were originally 
designed, or in some other harmonious way consistent with its design. 
tii. Preservation of site information 

We believe that a serious attempt should be made to encourage 
site information to be preserved. It is suggested that legislation be 
enacted requiring any agency demolishing a structure to preserve 
photographs of all aspects of the structure, plans and complete infor- 


mation concerning owners, leasees, contractors, structural changes, 


etcetera. 


It is most important that the legislation must not only be pro- 
tective, but must also provide for the establishment and adequate 
funding of agencies to manage these archaeological and historical 
resources. It is urged that these agencies be decentralized so as to 
provide effective management and education. It is further urged that 
an independent body, known as "Heritage Alberta® be established which 
would play a similar role as the Scottish National Trust. The adminis- 


trative costs would be born by the Provincial Government who would also 
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provide matching funds for those doriated by the public or the assessed 
value of the structure and/or land. The object of this organization 
would be to encourage public involvement in the history and heritage 
of Alberta through bequests and donations. This organization would 
complement the proposed "Heritage Canada." The formation of local 
groups, such as "Heritage Calgary," would also be encouraged. Legis- 
lation should also be enacted to ensure that demolition permits are 
issued for buildings and structures over fifty years of age, after 
being assessed by the Archaeological and Historical Surveys, and by 
the Provincial and local "Heritage" groups, that it is not of historical 
value. The taxation relief proposals of the Committee would then pro- 
vide one possible effective mechanism for the preservation of these 
buildings and structures. 

In closing, we would urge the Provincial Government to seize 
this opportunity to set legislative precedents in Canada for the preser- 
vation of the heritage of Alberta. It is particularly appropriate at 
this time as Calgarians and Southern Albertans begin to commemorate 
their hundredth anniversaries that we ensure that future generations 
will have the good fortune to know their historical antecedents. 


Mba» be 


May 26, 1972 H. A. Buckmaster —e_, 
7 ee ‘/, 
Calgary, Alberta. 215-18 LM i a7 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


Dr. Buckmaster, one question here on the historic trails. At the University 
of Calgary recently there was a proposal developed by Nordegg studying 
water parks. Do you think it would be feasible as a matter of policy, to 
connect up the trails and parks as entities in themselves so that you 

might have a section of a trail appearing somewhere on the Red Deer River 

in southern Alberta and have the same trail appear again on the Wabaska 
River for instance, four hundred miles or three hundred miles north. Is 
this feasible, I'm really unsure as to what's intended here when you people 
are talking about trails and water routes. Are these complete things or 
fragments of things. 


DR. BUCKMASTER 

I think probably that it would be nice to have a few of them that one 
could recreate, although the northern water route that Olson has written 
about is one type of proposal that goes across the northern part of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. It would be an example of an integrated system 
and in that case it's probably possible to designate in such a way that 
would be preserved in total. In other situations where the effect has 
already occurred, that's just not possible, I think it's reasonable to 
assume that segments would occur and what we were really trying to get at 
was an assessment of what should happen, for example whether a dam would 
go in on a water route, one would take into account whether it had been a 
historical water route and whether in fact there was a value in keeping a 
certain section of it, because of the fact that, as Jon Whyte mentioned, 
more abstract concepts are involved. I feel that the Bruce trail is a 
total route, it cuts across many private lands, but rights have been 
negotiated for the use of the land and a number of local organizations 
maintain it and people are encouraged to use it. If it doesn't follow 
exactly the original trail that was there it makes it possible for people 
to hike various sections of them and recreate for themselves the same 
experiences as the people who originally used them. I think that's the 
concept of it. 
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MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

There's one question I was going to ask on this matter of heritage Alberta 
which I gather you refer to as a counterpart to the National Trust. Would 
you see this as a rather all-embracing type of organization that could 
include the various aspects of legislation that we've been discussing 

in these various papers, or would you see it just limited to the application 
of buildings that could be continued to be used in a functional way. 


DR. W. A. BUCKMASTER 

No, I see it in a separate way and I don't see it just in terms of buildings 
and that's why I'd like to make the distinction in the case of the order 

of priority that I suggested in assessing buildings, would appear with 
regards to land and in the same way that the National Trust in Britain 
encompasses for example, a nature conservatory so that they have been 
carrying out the acquisition of land for other purposes than just heritage 
in that strict sense. I think what I'm concerned about in talking about 
Heritage Alberta is involving the public in an active on-going mechanism for 
encouraging people to will their houses if they had been identified as 
interesting periods and to feel certain that when this occurred that there 
was some public body that would then ensure that the intentions had been 
carried out in a reasonable way. In other words that there are governmental 
agencies and then there are para-governmental agencies, a section of public 
involvement either in the official sense or the private sense and my concern 
is to see that there are other mechanisms other than just letting us put 

all the onus on the government to do things, there should be mechanisms 

for encouraging people, and part of doing this is to use the matching 
funding approach because I think that would help to encourage people to 

do this. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much. Ladies and gentlemen, we have three briefs left and 
our custom is always to have discussion after that period. Our preference 
would be to continue with them but I do see that we're just over six. Is 
it agreeable that we continue. Mrs. Mary English. 
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HOLY CROSS HOSPITAL CHAPEL PRESERVATION GROUP. 
605, 57 AVE. S.W. 
CALGARY T2V OH5 ALBERTA. 
PHONE 253-3961 


Presented by: Mary English 


I am representing 4000 Calgary citizens who signed a petition also 
many thousands more who did not have the opportunity to sign due to 
lack of time. I present this brief requesting the preservation of 
the chapel in the 1928 wing of the Holy Cross Hospital. We feel it 
should be preserved as a living memorial to the early pioneers of the 
Grey Nuns who commenced to nurse the sick of Calgary and area in the 
year 1891. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE HOSPITAL 

Opened April 10th, 1891 in a small house (4 beds) 

New hospital opened November 20th, 1892 (50 beds) 

Important additions 1906, 1910, 1913 (200 beds) 

New addition 1928, officially opened 1929 (335 beds) 

New building officially opened 1967, first patients moved in December 
9th, 1966 (520 beds) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OPENED 1907 

The recent investigation of this building by the Provincial Government 
found it structurally sound and would stand one or two more stories 
upwards if necessary. 


This chapel should remain on the original site, to remove the artifacts 
to another site would be a loss of their historic value. 
The chapel should be retained for the following reasons: 
A. For the artistic value (it stands in all its beauty of carved 
Italian carrara marble, donated by one of the late Duggan family) 
B. Historic value (it stands as a reminder of the many years the 
Grey Nuns cared for the sick of Calgary and area) 
C. Spiritual value (it has proven to be so for countless people of 
all denominations) 
D. Sentimental value (for the many nurses who trained there and had 
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the highlight of their graduation in the chapel. 
E. Since Calgary is celebrating its centennial in 1975, this would 
make a unique project. 
The retaining of the chapel is not for the historic value alone, but 
also for the therapeutic value for the mentally i1] patients who will 
be treated in the hospital. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R... TROST 
Excuse me, is the Chapel being threatened by the renovations to the 
hospital? 


MRS. MARY ENGLISH 

Well, you see they do require the room. I have had consultations with the 
administration board and also with the Premier, and I have written to the 
Minister of Health about its propositions, but they say they need the 

room for the mental people and I guess they say the only way they can have 
this room is to remove the Chapel. But then this is removing the history 
of Calgary too. And also the front of that 1928 wing is just beautiful. 
And I think this is a sad situation. It's a lot for the people of Calgary 
to find $250,000 dollars. But when we consider the government giving 
millions and millions of dollars, why demolish the Chapel when $250,000 
will save the Chapel and also give them more beds which they desperately 
need. The Administration Board were definitely hoping that we could. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Would the $250,000 dollars put the extra rooms on top? 


MRS. MARY ENGLISH 
Yes, and of course, it's going to cost $30,000 dollars to remove the 
architect. So actually, that's $220,000 dollars left. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You've got 60 to 90 days to get the money? 


MRS. MARY ENGLISH 
We've got that time to find this $250,000 Dollars. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Beginning right now? 


MRS. MARY ENGLISH 
Beginning right now. I'm going to start this week right away. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
Go Lady, go. 


MRS. MARY ENGLISH 

Well, I would like to make one suggestion. Maybe you can make this to the 
government for me. I have already made the suggestion that the 102 tax 
from sweepstakes I think should go to hospitals. And we have only one 
hospital sweepstake in Canada and they have never had that 10% tax before 
and I feel this is where it should go, this is what I fought for was 
hospitals and think this 10% tax should go to that. Thank you very much. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
If I could call on Mr. Murray Knight please. Mr. Knight. 


Submission. presented vy: 
Murray: Knight 


NUR QHFOKTUNITIES FO. 
YOuTH PROJECT 

Mr. Chairman. members of th@ Committee audience. I-represent vob. an 
Opportunities for Youth project to build a cultural heritase centre in 
natural donain on a portion of the Bow River Valley east o7 tre Zoo on 
the north side of the river. Immediately to the east of the centre lie 
the head gates of the western irrigation system which services most of 
central Alberta. We feel the head gates ought to be preserved as an 
historical site and more specifically should be designated a natural 
domain. This area has escaped development since the canal was established 
in 1910, and except for the canal is virtually untouched since the days 
of Fort Calgary. This area and the rest of the river valley at this time 
is the first choice of the location of the No. 2 highway. We intend to 
subject a five year development plan for the inmediate river valley and hope 
to spend the winter compiling the results of this summer's experimental farm 
on alternative designs for living, as we are working in conjunction with 
the transient youth camp in the same area. 

We have in mind at this time the creation of provincial parks 
along the river systems of Alberta where we feel historical trails exist. 
Dr. Pharis, Mr. Whyte and Mr. Buckmaster elaborated on the need for the 
preservation of such historical trails. I'm also concerned that in the 
Calgary area industries appear to have a monopoly on the river valley tand. 
As Mr. Conway indicated, there is little incentive te control the eradication 
of wilderness areas or protect archaeciogica! and historical sites in the 
name of progress under the present legislation. I would suggest an addition 
to adequate legislation, the possibie creation of industrial cities on 
Yand already cleared by professiona! archaeologists. I agree with Mr. 
Conway that we should be talking about money. In our case we propose to 
building an outdoor theatre using the James Short cupola and the remainder 
of the wooden dam. The tripods, incidentally, have been sold and are being 
dismantled at this time for fence posts. We need money immediate ‘ty to save 
these from progress. We do hava an opportunity to buy these back. 

All construction at UR is a recycling process endeavouring to 
incorporate our architecturai heritage in cultural development. NUN. the 
free universities and drama gr ups will be used in the theatre this summer 
and hopefully such meetings as these could he held there. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR..W...R. TROST 
How big is the natural domain you're thinking of. What's the actual area 
of this? 


“MR. MURRAY KNIGHT 

It runs, except for the 29 acres of city land immediately east of the CPR 
mainline, it runs from that area to the blackfoot trail, but the canal 
system itself continues out to Chestermeer which is the first reservoir, 
and the entire rest of the province. But it is the immediate area between 
the Blackfoot trail and the CPR mainline that we are concerned about 
saving as it is. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Is this on both sides of the river? 


MR. MURRAY KNIGHT 
No, it's on the north side only. 


DOR. S. B. SMITH 

The W.1.D. headgates. I understand they are in bad shape. Can the W.I.D. 
introduce water into the canal through some alternate way and still preserve 
those old headgates? 


MR. MURRAY KNIGHT 
I believe they are considering in the next few years a new dam further up 
the stream with a new canal. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 

Are there any long range plans for these headgates that you refer to. 
Presumably if we're building this alternate site, these will no longer be 
used or are they going to continue to be used? 


MR. MURRAY KNIGHT 
No, I believe they are not going to be used. I'm not an engineer. I don't 
know if they can be saved. We would hope that they could be saved. At the 
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present time the bridge over the dam would be an ideal walkover bridge which 
there are few enough of in the city, to connect the fish hatcheries, and 
Pearce estate and all the development in Inglewood with the north side of 
the river and the zoo. Possibly parking could be on the north side rather 
than conjesting Inglewood and use the walkover bridge. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Are you familiar with Mr. Feader's concept, with the Inglewood problem that 
he was talking about? 


MR. MURRAY KNIGHT 
Yes sir, we hope to be working together. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. I would like to call on Mrs. Ann Wilton. Mrs. 
Wilton please. 
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KECONMENDATIONS 


INASTUCH as the purpose of The Big Country Tourist Association is 
the promotion and encouragement of tourism in Zone 3; the 
protection and enhancing of natural resources; and the preservation 
and propagation of this land's historical and prehistorical 
Significance and cultural heritage 


sD INASMUCH “as “the area ‘comprising Zone 3 ancludes: 


(1) The Badlands of the Red Deer River - a unique and 
rich source of fossils and dinosaur skeletons dating 
from 200 million years ago 


(11) Buffalo jumps, tecpee and wintering grounds, sacred 
relics, and other proven areas where the history and 
lifestyle of our early Mative Indian tribes can be 
documented 

(111) Routes of expeditions by explorers Anthony Henday 
and Captain John Palliser 


(iv) Sites and artifiaets) of historical sipeniticance trom 
pioneer times which arc rapidly being lost through 
abuse, disinterest, and lack of documentation 


THEREFORE WE RECOMMEND that any legislation to be enacted by the 
Government of Alberta for the conservation of the historical and 
archacological resources of the Province include provision for the 
following: 


1. THE BADLANDS 


(a) That for the purposes of such legislation, the area 
known as the Radlands of the Red Decr River be included 
as an area worthy of protcction (notwithstanding the fact 
that the importance of this region derives from an era 
which lone predates known human occupation) 


(b) That exploitation and mass removal of fossils from the 
Badlands be forbidden or strictly curtailcd 


(c) That removal of such fossils for commercial purposes be 
permitted only under licence; and that such activity be 
subject to severe penalties where wanton destruction of 
irreplaceable specimens occurs. 


2. HISTORICAL SITIES 


(a) That protection against further damage by the clements, 
casual visitors, scientifically or educationally oriented 
expeditions, and vandalism should be assured without 
delay 


(b) » That! research into the history, purposes, wnhabrtants 
of these sites, and any other interesting and inform- 
ative data concerning them should be undertaken, and 
the results made readily available, thus preserving and 
fostering knowledge of Albcrta's cultural heritage 
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(c) That where necessary and appropriate, facilities, funds, 
and professionyl assistance be made available for the 
reconstruction of damaged sites, and that such 
reconstruction and/or rehabilitation be encouraged 


(d) That where necessary and appropriate, access roads, 
fences, and other construction, and both dircctional 
and informative signs, be provided to facilitate knowledge 
and cnjoyment of these sites by this and future gencrations 


(ec) That whcre such sites are to be found on private property, 
tix concessions be tailable $0 that such sites ire not 
lost or depleted through neglect or ignorance, and so that 
the general public not be denied access to them. 


SYST OF -TYPIGAL SITES 


(1) The Badlands of The Red Deer Rivcr 


(11) Stone Pile Hill, near-Rumscy 
Hammer Hill, ncar Strathmore 
Indian Tecpee Grounds, west of Emnrcss 
Wintcring grounds, Handhills 
Buffalo jumps near Gleichen, Huxley, and Standard 
Buffalo wrllow at Frog Gap, near Three Hills 


(i111) Mother Mountain, in the Handhills near Delia, on 
route of Palliser expedition 
Route of Hendy expedition, Three Hills-Trochu area 


(iv) Unusu1l stone house near Three Hills (history 
documented) 
Log cabins in Various stages of negicct 
Old trading post, near Red Deer River, ".D. of Kneehill 
Chimney of Pope Ranch, Carbon 
Jackoomith s Stores. Three) Hiils 
"Ghost towns' at Wayne, and near Emprcss 
Pioneer cemeterics, as at Homestcad Coulce, near 
Fish’ Lake, and Friedcn's Cometcry; SS). of Hanna 


es 
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MAP OF AREA COMPRISIN6 ZONE 3 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you, Mrs. Wilton. Let me ask you some questions on your first 
report having to do with giving protection to the badlands. I'm quite 
interested to have this proposal brought forward. Are there any problems 
that would be posed, that you know of, by a move that corresponds with 
your recommendations? 


MRS. ANN WILTON 

I don't believe so. I suppose with anything there's always someone who will 
be against it but, I really believe that on the whole the people of the 
valley want to see this protected. Not necessarily to the point where a 
visitor can't come in and pick up a little fossil or a little piece of bone, 
because this is something that is a real highlight, I suppose, of visits to 
the badlands. Even if most people go home with a piece of ironstone 

or something else and think they've got a fossil, but really we feel very 
strongly that this is the time when protection must begin. The fact that 
they have been in the ground several hundred million years does not mean 
that they're going to last without protection at this point. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Do you and some of the members in your organization not feel that limitations 
of this sort might restrict the tourist business itself? 


MRS. ANN WILTON 

I think there is a fine line to be walked. It's true that there could be 
restrictions. As I say, we would like to see protection without necessarily 
making it so that the badlands couldn't be enjoyed. But we are worried about 
for example, groups of paleothologists coming in removing whole skeletons. 

We are about incidents which I know of where a local man has dynamited a 
skeleton just so he could have a supply of bones to polish. And this is 
quite worrying. 


MR. HUGH DEMPSEY 
I was going to ask one question. I believe there is a dinosaur provincial 
park or something on the valley. Do you know if this has been effective 
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in controlling the removal of fossil. material from that particular area? 


MRS. ANN WILTON : 

I really don't know. I have not been down there. It's just below our 
zone and I understand that they have quite strict restrictions down there. 
As I say, I'm not positive but I believe that they are really limited. 
However, I know that down there where they have skeletons partially 
excavated they are protected so that they can be enjoyed by the visitors. 
And this is the type of thing I believe we would like to enourage. I 
know that there is a necessity for museums in this type of establishment 
but there comes a point when with the mobility that we have today, people 
should be able to appreciate these artifacts in the place where they have 
been found. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thanks very much. Ladies and gentlemen, we have come to the end of our 
briefs and I see that we have reduced the audience in the process. We 

now have an opportunity for discussion in which people may make statements 
if they wish, or direct questions to those who have submitted briefs and 
are still with us, or to the Members of the Committee. Any discussion. 


DR. KELLEY 

I just wanted to make three or four points here. One thing, there was a 
suggestion made earlier that a retroactive clause be put into the penalties 
or at least the possibility of confiscation. It seems to me that when the 
Alberta tourist Bureau, or whatever it's called, invited people to pick up 
points on public grounds, that it becomes too harsh to them, to confiscate 
these retroactively. I think that something should be done about this kind 
of discrepancy and attitude as to what is appropriate, but I think that a 
clause like that is probably not really in the best interests of archaeology 
or of the people concerned. 

Another point I wanted to make was, someone asked about the amount 
of destruction and the kinds of harm it does when you have collectors going 
into sites and I think a very sharp distinction should be made between 
amateur archaeologists who are trying to preserve information and collectors 
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who are simply going in and seeing what kinds of pretty things they can find 
without knowing very much about it. I think a lot of the collectors with 
proper training, themselves becomes good amateur archaeologists. But if 

they never get proper training they are extremely destructive of archaeological 
resources. The growth of collecting in areas where it is not coupled with 
education or propoganda, or what have you, is one very major factor in the 
destruction of sites. 

There was also a suggestion by Dr. Godkin I believe, that excavation 
should be always accessible to the public and I think it is highly desirable 
that excavations be periodically available to the public but I do not think 
that they should always be available because there's work to be done. And 
you simply cannot work on an archaeological site where you're exposing 
delicate things and where even knocking over a trench of dirt may destroy 
the record you're trying to get. The more interested kids you get say from 
a high school, the harder it's going to be to keep them under the kinds 
of contro] that really is appropriate. And I don't think one can expect 
these people to control a group like that and also do the kind of work that 
needs to be done, so I would strongly favour having restricted access at 
particular specified times to dig, but not complete open access as Dr. Godkin 
suggested. I think those were the main points I wanted to make. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. Further discussion. 


SAM HAWTHORNE 

I'd like to say something which has been covered more or less by the speaker. 
At the present day the bicycle has improved in popularity and I think that 
these trails that have been spoken of, I think would be an exceilent place to 
sort of educate the young people, but instead of allowing motor tracking 
allow bicycles to travel through. And if there is any historical aspect 

to these particular places there should be some sort of explanatory 

book-or leaflet, something to go along with it. I think this would turn the 
attitude of our young people from indifference and destruction to something 
that is a little bit of respect for our heritage or whatever our predecessors 
have been involved in. 
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There is another observation I would like to make, regarding the 
Anglican Cathedral and various other places like churches, I see that these 
now rest greatly in the eyes of Russia, they are apt to clear away the fine 
chapels here. But you go there and they are show places. These Cathedrals 
and churches are the best show places. 

Now there's another thing that I'd like to say is that in Calgary 
here they have made quite a gap in the history of Calgary by removing the 
McLeod home that used to be at Louise Bridge. It was a sandstone cottage 
and it was the home of Colonel McLeod and his family. And I would like 
to observe this. I visted a place called Calgary in Scotland that the City 
of Calgary is named after. And Colonel McLeod's home, that he was born 
and brought up in is still there. They're not thinking of knocking it 
down. It is still there. It's not the McLeod family in it now, it's 
another family, but it's still there. I think they'll be quite a few 
generations of families being brought up there. I think that we should have 
a more exact history of the cities that would be available to the tourists 
both for Calgary and Edmonton, they are the two great places right now, 
that most of the tourists are involved in. This is where I think we have 
to give the history to the people that are coming in, the tourists. I think 
that if we are going to make the people conscious of history, we have to 
get right down to the people that are running the city. What we should say 
is that we should compel every member of the City Council, before they are 
elected, before we put them in, we should make them a member of the Historical 
and Archaeological Society. We should make them a member. That should be 
one of the compulsory items before they even get voted in. I think that's 
about all I'd like to say. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. Further discussion? 


RON GETTY 

I just have a brief comment. As an observer here I'd just like to say that 
I enjoyed all the briefs that were presented, I think many excellent points 
were brought up and I think this is truly a good idea to have legislation 
to protect these things. I would like to thank you for proposing public 
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hearings for people like myself who are interested. Good points are taken 
and many interesting ideas are brought up. Thank you. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Thank you very much. 


MR. J. WHYTE 

Inasmuch as the legislation you are proposing will probably not be in full 
effect in National parks that are located in Alberta, I wonder if I could 
ask the representative from the National and Historic Parks Branch who is 
present this afternoon whether there will be any way of defending the Alpine 
Club close to the Banff area? 

It's an historic site within a national park and it's a novel situation. 


MR. TATRO 

We're doing a complete inventory of all the historic and archaeological 
resources in the national parks and in general, the policy is that inventories 
would cover each site. In the meantime there will be a freeze put on 
demolition. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Any further discussion? Well, on behalf of the Authority and the members 
of the Advisory Committee, I'd like to thank you very much for your 
attendance here and your very useful contributions to the matters under 
discussion through the hearing. Thank you very much. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
EDMONTON 
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MR. We A. FEOOK 
Good morning Ladies and Gentlemen. My name +s Gil) Flook and I am co- 
ordinator te the Envirenment Conservation Authority. I would like to welcome 
you al) this incrning to our public hearings on the Preservation of 
Archaeological and Historical Resources in Alberta. Building regulations 
require that I draw your attention to the location of the exits. There 
are two on the far side of the room and there is one to your left. In order 
to arrange the agenda it is necessary for us to have a registration of all 
persons intending to present briefs. This we ask you to do at the top desk. 
In order that we may have a tally of the attendance we ask that you register 
at. the front desk. If you haven't already done so, please do this at some 
time during the day. 

At the moment we have an indication that 18 briefs are to be 
presented and we. think that we can accommodate this very nicely through 
the day. However, if it becomes necessary to limit your time later in the 
day there is a smal] timing device on the podium which we will put into 
action for your use. It will indicate a green light when you have a minute 
left and a red light when you've run out of time. For your convenience I 
will write the names of the speakers in the order of their appearance on 
the blackboard as the day goes on. 

And now ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasure to introduce Dr. 
Walter Trost, Chairman of the Environment Conservation Authority. 
DR. W. R. TROST 
Ladies and gentlemen, we are glad to start our last hearing on the conservation 
of our historical and archaeological resources. I would like to introduce 
my colleague, Dr. Smith to you, and the other members of the staff of the 
Authority, Bil] Flook and Gordon Beanlands, and the charming girls we have 
assisting us. I'l] talk about the members of our Advisory Committee who are 
on the platform later. 

The development of this series of public hearings has itself had 
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a considerable history. We first began to give attention to this matter 
something over a year ago and it soon became apparent that it was appropriate 
to delve more deeply into the subject. The matter that we were considering 
at that time was the propriety and the usefulness of improving the attention 
that we were giving to the history of human occupation in this part of the 
world over the thousands and tens of thousands of years that it is known to 
exist, 

It appeared that we might now consider a better preservation and a 
better use of that history for ourselves as human occupants in this time and 
for future times, and whether or not it was appropriate to recommend 
legislation and new programs towards the use, conservation and presentation 
of our historical material. 

When it did seem that this was a matter of significance we were able 
to enlist the cooperation of eminent and outstanding historians, archaeologists, 
and other representatives of the community, and we appointed these individuals 
as a Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Archaeological and 
Historical Resources to study the matter and to report back to us on it. We 
feel that this committee had two distinctions. It's title, we discovered, 
is the longest of any Committee we have yet encountered and it's membership, 
we think, is the most distinguished. 

The Committee was under the Chairmanship of Dr. Dick Forbis who at 
that time was the President of the Canadian Archaeological Association and, 
in fact, had drawn to our attention the possible need for this kind of work. 
He is also a Professor at the University of Calgary. The membership of the 
Committee is drawn from several parts of the province. The Secretary, Mr. 
Harrison, is the Director of the Provincial Museum and Archives, and is with 
us this morning. Dr. Lou Bayrock of the Alberta Research Council, and Dr. 
Allan Bryan of the University of Alberta, are also with us as our expert 
panel from the Public Advisory Conmittee. 

As a result of its deliberations, the Committee concluded that detail 
work should be done towards the development of possible legislation, and 
because of the interest of the subject to the public at large, that public 
hearings should be held. With this recommendation the Minister of the 
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Department of the Environment, Mr. Yurkc,agreed and requested the Authority 
to conduct public hearings on the subject. These hearings have been held 

in Lethbridge and in Calgary during the last two weeks, and are being held 
today in Edmonton. 

The Committee reported on its studies in three publications which 
were widely distributed around the province about two months ago. One of 
these was a Prospectus that describes the general context in which historical 
and archaeological resources exist in the Province now. They also produced 
an excellent report on their overall considerations and their recommendations 
embodying within it the principles of legislation that they thought would 
be suitable to the needs of the province. Finally they prepared a Position 
Paper. These three documents, I think, have been available to each of you 
before today's hearings, if not, copies may be picked up at the table beside 
the entrance door. The two Ministers who are most interested in this enquiry 
indicate that legislation may be presented at the Fall Session or the succeeding 
session and it is in part, with the intention of developing legislation, that 
we are now meeting this morning. 

We have received notice of briefs as Mr. Flook has indicated, and 
our procedure this morning will be to first of all ask the Public Advisory 
Committee on the Conservation of Archaeological and Historical Resources 
to present their materials to you. They will then be questioned by the 
Authority. Your briefs will then be heard in the order indicated on the 
blackboard, followed by questioning after each presentation by the Authority 
and by the Committee, if that is their wish. 

After all briefs have been presented we will have an open discussion 
period in which anyone present may put forward his views, submit questions, 
or engage in discussion as he wishes. 

We're very pleased to have such a fine day for our hearings and 
everytime I put my head down I can smell this delicious lilac that I stole 
from a bouquet on Jean's desk this morning. So in that somewhat fragrant 
atmosphere I'd now like to call on Mr. Ray Harrison of the Public Advisory 
Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 


MR. RAY HARRISON 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. First of al] I would like to express the 
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thanks of the Public Advisory Committee to Dr. Trost for the opportunity 

that we were given by being selected to perform, what we feel, is an important 
public function in looking at this whole subject of archaeological and 
historical resources. 

We found that as we got into this subject there was a tremendous 
amount of data available and we did a great deal of survey work particularly 
with regard to legislation both existing and proposed and we had a try our- 
selves at detailing the type of legislation that might be considered in 
Alberta. 

Our terms of reference were to study and make recommendations on 
legislation and programs desirable for the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources. There are two aspects of this. The very important 
legal framework for protection and development of sites, and the positive 
programs for the funding that would be necessary to ensure that the legislation 
provisions could be carried out. We wanted to emphasize the equal importance 
of these because you can certainly have laws but no ability to carry out 
preservation. 

As Dr. Trost said, there were three papers, a Position Paper, a 
Prospectus, and a larger report, and finally there was an Addendum to the 
report, which the Committee put out. I understand that you have copies of 
all of these. I would like to review a few things that we covered and then 
my two colleagues can deal with specific aspects of the considerations. 

First of all, we should look at the definition. For the purpose 
of this study the Committee decided that Historical and Archaeological 
resources may include parcels of land, structures, buildings or remains which 
are evident of man's presence in Alberta, and the historical and archaeological 
objects related to such sites. We also recognize that in the subject we 
were covering we are dealing from a very early period right up to the present. 

In our general approach we examined legislation from a number of 
Canadian provinces. We even went overseas. We examined in some detail 
several documents; International studies, and legislation in other countries, 
and we looked at some of the very fine programs and legisJation which exist 
in the United States. We looked at a number of semi-public organizations, 
TRUST and so forth, where there was both public and government participation. 

I'll leave the review of the archaeological side of things for Dr. 
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Bryan's comments. 

One section I will draw to your attention is the section on historical 
resources. As Chairman of the Provincial Historic Sites Advisory Committee 
we are really moving into a new area of survey, particularly in the area of 
inventory of historic structures. I think our report indicates that the 
extent of the historical resources in the province are not very well known 
but we are making substantial inroads. 

To date 3,000 buildings have been inventoried. There is a typing 
error in the report, it says 8,000. We have reached 3,000 to date and we 
think that about 10% of these are of exceptional worth for preservation. 

The survey work on buildings is continuing at quite a pace. It is in its 
third season now and will be proceeding for at least another two or three 
years. On the basis of this we hope to be able to make some evaluations and 
eventually we would hope that this would lead to the establishment of a 
provincial register of historic buildings. 

The Committee were very early aware and unanimous about the need for 
legislation in Alberta. They also knew that some other provinces had made 
major advances. One of our key areas of attention was in developing ideas 
about legislation as outlined in the Position Paper. We considered at some 
length, discussed and had representation from expert witnesses about 
endangered and destroyed sites around the province. In this entire exercise 
it was somewhat depressing to realize the extent of our resources and the 
extent to which they gradually, in fact in some cases rapidly, are being 
destroyed and disappearing. At the same time we recognize that here was the 
challenge we had in our hands now; the ability to come forward with ideas on 
legislation and programs to forestall this and develop the fine resources 
which are appearing everywhere. 

At the same time, however, we did want to recognize that some very 
fine work is being done by archaeological departments in the two universities, 
by the Glenbow Alberta Institute, by the Provincial Museum and Archives, and 
of course by the Provincial Parks Branch and Department of Public Works. 
Work is being done here in connection with buildings, sites and marking. 

But overall we did come to the conclusion that we are pretty inadequate in 
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relation to the nature and extent of the resource and the amount of 
destruction which has been taking place. 

The need for protection, of course, was very early apparent to us. 
Even what little legislation we do have is not being very effectively 
implemented. I think our feeling was that while legislation should be 
strengthened, the ability to enforce this legislation and to carry it forward 
with vigor was extremely important. We also recognized the great need for 
co-ordination among the many agencies that are involved in archaeological and 
historical preservation and development work. One of the key points that 
came out was the desirability of central coordination of this work. 

I think with that general introduction I would like to now hand the 
meeting over to Dr. Lou Bayrock who wanted to say some words with regard to 
philosophy, education and organizational aspects of our study. 


DR. LOU BAYROCK 
Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen and Ladies. Through one year of discussions it was 
realized in our committee that the historical and archaeological materials 
and resources we have in Alberta do not only belong to us, they belong to the 
whole world. Whether we like it or not, we should be custodians of this 
wealth, whatever we have, for the rest of the world and for the civilizations 
to come aftér us. The history of any portion of humanity in the world 
constitutes part of the whole. 

The little remains of nomadic Indians that constitutes archaeology 
in Alberta are just as important in many respects as the pyramids, because 
these were human beings who had human thought and expression and who 
managed to have a living for many of thousands of years. They constitute, 
over this large area, part of the history of the world and we should have this 
preserved. It is not just a little insignificant arrowhead that somebody 
might say "oh, it doesn't compare to the pyramids". It is a part of the 
history of the world as is the settlement of the North American continent 
by Europeans and the coming of the settlers, and how they coped with the 
difficulties that they personally encountered. That is part of the history 
of our country here too. 

Guided by this we realize that it is impossible for the government 
to have legislation that will encompass everything and to have proper 
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protection. It is up to the public to have awareness and to have the desire 
for preservation of these different objects and Sites.) tis realized that 
the government putting up legislation or our proposals and views of what 
has happened in other parts of Canada or the world is only one small] section 
of the ideas that should be prevalent in a society. Legislation if it is not 
desirable can never be enforced. Large segments of our society are already 
aware of the importance of our historical and archaeological resources. 
There are some small sections or even individuals who in disregard of everything 
come and destroy what we have at the present time. The history and 
archaeology of the world is made up of very tenuous material that can be 
destroyed extremely readily. It takes only one match to destroy most 
important documents. It takes only one hammer blow to destroy the Mona Lisa. 
It takes only one plowing of a field to destroy the most important evidence 
cf white man or Indians in the Province. For example, Fort McLeod was 
plowed up and it's gone. Fort Edmonton was burned by the Boy Scouts. It 
was disassembled and the wood was stored and then there was a festival for 
Boy Scouts to have a ring of fire around the world, that you could see from 
fire to fire. They were given permission to burn Fort Edmonton, so they 
took the wood and burned it, and now we don't have Fort Edmonton anymore. 
These things do happen and it requires the complete public attention 
of everybody, every individual, because legislation alone will not do it. 


y 


This was our guiding principle. I now turn it over to Dr. Bryan. 


DR. ALLAN BRYAN 

As one of the prehistoric archaeologists in the Province I am going to talk 
about the need for preservation of prehistoric information. We are dealing 
with the history of the Indian people and the Metis of Alberta for at least 
12,000 years, ever since the ice left and perhaps even before it came, 
although we haven't found that evidence yet. I think the point that Dr. 
Bayrock was making which is very valid and which most people don't really 
realize, is that these insignificant little arrowheads and scrapers and 

so on, which represent the meaning of the lives of groups of people for 
many thousands of years, can have a great deal of significance to us if the 
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information is preserved and presented to the public by the archaeologists, 
whether they are amateur archaeologists or professionals. 

Anyone who is willing to train himself can get in on this natural 
preservation by excavation. There are two ways of preserving. One way is 
to set aside the site and just leave it for future work, hopefully, or just 
simply leave it without disturbing it. The other way, and of course the way 
that we are most interested in as prehistoric archaeologists, is by proper 
excavation and the reporting of data that is excavated. Now that doesn't 
mean just the collecting of the artifacts and here is where we have the problem 
with most people who consider themselves as amateur archaeologists. They 
are interested in collecting artifacts. 

The true archaeologist either professional or amateur, is not interested 
in the artifacts per se, he is interested in the history that they represent. 
He is interested in finding the cultural context of how the people lived and 
what is preserved there, not only in the way of artifacts but also the 
features of how people lived and their relationship with the natural environ- 
ment. How did man make a living in that particular locality and at what 
particular time? This is what is really significant and this is why, I must 
admit, there is a conflict, and I suppose it is a philosophical conflict 
between the professional archaeologists and a lot of other people because 
of the lack of realization of the historical significance of these artifacts. 

We need then, a program of preservation either to set aside the sites 
or preservation by proper excavation and reporting. During the last few 
years the Provincial Museum and for the first time another agency, the Provincial 
Parks Branch and Lands and Forests last year and this year have supported 
archaeological work. This is the only time that the province ever has done 
this through these two departments. All the rest of the work that has been 
done in Alberta, by the many archaeologists who have been working in the last 
decade were financed from external sources outside of the province. It 
came from the National Museum, from the U.S. Government, the National Science 
Foundation, and from the National Parks Department largely. 

According to the contracts that are written it means that the artifacts 
that are recovered, say with a National Museum Contract, belong to the National 
Museum obviously. It also means that they have the right to take them back 
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to Ottawa at the end of the excavation. This is one thing that we feel is 

in a way not necessarily wrong as we de-emphasize the significance of artifacts, 
but we do feel that there should be more local displays, local museums 

near the excavations explaining the significance of these artifacts to the 
general public. Therefore, it takes money for proper preservation and it 

is going to take money for the proper education of the public to show them 

what the significance of this stuff is. 

Money, of course, is going to have to come out of the taxpayer's 
pocket and it is up to us, I think, to convince the public that they should 
want to preserve this historic information. They should want to pay a bit 
so that their grandchildren and so on will know something about the past 
of the Indians and the past of our pioneers in this province. We, therefore, 
need, more importantly than legislation, an active program of archaeological 
salvage and an adequate inventory of all the archaeological resources 
whether prehistoric or historic that we have in the province in order to 
better plan what we need to do in future generations. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you very much gentlemen. I have about five kinds of theme questions 

and if we discuss them they may break down a little bit more than that. 
Assuming that we are really attempting to understand and recreate the past 
that covers probably many cultures, conquests and civilizations over 10,000, 
20,000 years or who knows how long. First of all, what are the kinds of 
materials that we want to use as the basis of this recreation? I'1] direct 
these questions to Mr. Harrison and then he can dole them out as he sees fit. 
MR. HARRISON 

The kinds of materials we're dealing with in the historical sense are historic 
buildings, that is existing full scale buildings and structures such as bridges 
or something of that nature. They may be trails, they may be historic sites 
On which there perhaps is not much evidence, or at least there is no existing 
Structure, but where there could be archaeological evidence below the surface. 
There are archaeological sites which abound in great number such as teepee 
rings, mounds, campsites and so forth. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I was wondering if you also included things like documents, letters, memoirs, 
manuscripts, photos, tape recordings, diaries of people and so on? 


MR. HARRISON 

Yes, that's quite true if we are looking at the resource in total. I perhaps 
was just speaking to what we considered on this committee and we really 
confined ourselves to historical and archaeological sites and buildings, which 
of course is just part of this great resource. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
In the understanding and recreating of the past written or visual records, 
would be immensely helpful would they not? 


B22 


MR. HARRISON 
Yes, that's right. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Amongst this great body of physical information of one sort or another, 
written or not, there must be some criteria for what you do find useful 

and what should be preserved. It may be that these criteria change if 
you're thinking of preserving for local, regional, provincial, federal or 
national purposes. Do you want to elaborate on that a little bit? 

DR. ALLAN BRYAN 

What kinds of sites are to be preserved? Yes, now quite obviously with 
early historic sites we're interested in the furtrade era primarily in 
Alberta, so it would have been very nice if the last of the fur trade 
posts, namely Fort Edmonton, had been actually preserved in total instead 
of having to reconstruct it at the present time. People were thinking 
differently fifty years ago than they are now. There are also, however, 

at the other end of the scale as an example for early historic times, Metis 
cabin sites in the subterranean structures which are scattered in various 
parts of the province, where the early Metis camped in the wintertime, 
usually and made a living by hunting. Some of these sites have been 
excavated primarily in the Cypress Hills Park and the kinds of information 
that can come out of this is very revealing on just exactly what the 
adaptation of these people to their environment was. It is quite a bit 
different to how the Metis live at the present time. This is at the turn 
of the century or 1880. Things that we know very little about even from 
historic sources. Early travellers just didn't say anything about it, other 
than they were there. So it is significant to go to the opposite end of 
the scale and to find out something about this from an actual archaeological 
excavation. 

Now to the prehistoric sites, the most spectacular kinds of sites 
in Alberta are the buffalo jumps. They are the largest in area. These are 
observable in most cases and significant to the archaeologists. They were 
usually used many times so that you have a sequence of use, which means a 
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sequence of projectile point types. You can tel] the evolution of culture 
by looking at the evolution of the projectile points. 

There are many other kinds of sites, however. These are just the 
most spectacular and they have been concentrated upon by the archaeologists 
in the province. To go to the opposite extreme, showing the significance 
of a very little site, not much larger than three of these desk tops together 
a family group camped for two or three nights. It happens that this particular 
site is near Wanham in the Peace River Country. Fortunately the farmer gave 
notice to a local amateur archaeologist that he had discovered quite a few 
arrowheads while he was breaking the land. The amateur brought it to my 
attention and I was able to get there within a few days to excavate this 
site and fo see the actual context of the artifacts relative to hearth 
areas and things like that, before he plowed. We were able to get a date 
on the charcoal and we were able to tel] a great deal about how these people 
lived. 

This little family group which was, as it turned out, 1880 A.D. 
were living quite a bit differently in the Peace River country at that time 
than the people who were running buffalo jumps in southern Alberta. In 
the north you don't have the large sites, prehistoric sites, but you do have 
just as abundant sites and I think just as signficant sites as there are in 
southern Alberta where our great concentration has been. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Then part of the criteria relates to the significance they may have for 
historical reconstruction. The third question I have has to do with the 
use of these resources in the end, to make our past history available and 
used in practice by the citizens at large. What is your thinking about how 
this task should be done, how we should get from the artifact or the object 
to the reconstructed history and then use it in public life? 


DR. ALLAN BRYAN 

This is a matter of public education and of course one of our great 
responsibilities, and I must admit that we professional archaeologists 
frequently tend to neglect this. We get involved in our own research 
projects and we sometimes forget the necessity, of bringing all of this 
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information to the general public. Museums, of course, are a very important 
means of public education. I think there should be many more museums, not 
just a museum in Edmonton and a museum in Calgary, but there should be museums 
in all centres where there are sites that have been properly excavated. 

As a matter of fact, one of the most spectacular kinds of public 
displays can be constructed right at the excavation. This can be done 
particularly in our Provincial Parks where excavations are under way right 
at the present time. If these excavations were left open and public displays 
were constructed, exhibiting the actual artifacts after they are studied, 
and showing the significance of that to the history of Alberta, I think 
this would be a very, very significant way of public education. 

Actually, this sort of thing can be done and has been done in 
certain places in the world. Most notably where I have seen it was in a 
national park in Colorado, where the public can actually watch the excavations 
under way and are able to ask a warden or a guide who fields questions from 
the general public. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
What about the use of these in the public school system? Do you think 
historical education in the school system would play a part here? 


DR. ALLAN BRYAN 

I certainly do. Of course we are talking about Alberta where there is a 
great lack of information and misinformation amongst the public and of 
course this is reflected in the public school system. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Dr. Harrison, if we can pass onto the question of property rights. Part 

of the committee's recommendation indicates that the government, the Provincial 
Government, should become the custodian of these items. This in many cases 
involves the question of transfer of ownership, or the rights of individuals 
or indeed of institutions and foundations to certain objects. I suppose we 
must bear in mind that the Alberta Bill of Rights in which property rights 
mentioned, is overriding. Do you see any difficulties in this area? 
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DR. HARRISON 
Dr. Trost, perhaps Dr. Bayrock could speak to this. After he does I would 
like to say a few words on this matter of public education. 


DR. LOU BAYROCK 

We have spent considerable time discussing this specific problem and-it 

is relatively easy to institute a historic or an archaeological site on 
government or crown land. It just means the proper signs should be put 

up and it already belongs to the government. With private land we thought 
that there might be some complications. We felt that with proper education 
and proper compensation for monitary loss to the particular person these 
different things could be preserved. 

There will always be duality; what should be preserved and what the 
particular person whose land it is thinks should be done with it. We 
realize that maybe.it would never happen, but it might happen that ex- 
propriation of particular parcels of lands, half an acre, or a quarter of 
an acre would have to take place in some cases in order to preserve something 
For example, if we had a historic building to build a road over the site, 
and the province thought it was proper to have it preserved, it might be, 
if the man wasn't willing to part with it, necessary to expropriate it. 

Similar legislation for expropriation exists around the world, in 
every country and it would be nothing new. On public land it is easier 
than private land but through discussions and proper education most of it 
could be acquired for future preservation although some cases might be a 
problem. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Mr. Harrison, you wanted to add a comment on education? 


MR. HARRISON 

There are tremendous and exciting possibilities in this whole area of use 
of these resources which exist in the Province. One way, of course, is 
through exhibitions. This is perhaps the more immediate and obvious. For 
example, in major museum centres like the museum here in Edmonton and, of 
course, in Calgary. Incidentally they are planning a very large and 
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spectacular new building there. 

Now this is certainly one way to reach a great number of the public 
of Alberta and it also promotes visitors to the province. Also there are, 
in fact, 86 museums around this province. So here is a wonderful resource 
for education and for display of our heritage. 

Another way which is just being developed now in Alberta, is that 
of travelling exhibitions. This again offers a fine opportunity to reach 
many, many people, even the smallest towns. The Ace Caravans for example 
are operating as a museum. They have one series of five caravans at the 
present time, but they are apparently going to split this into two. One 
for northern and one for southern Alberta. Imagine the potential for 
education that this will provide throughout the province. 

Then, of course, there is the possibility that Dr. Bryan mentioned 
about exhibits right on a site. This may be an archaeological site, or it 
may be interpretive exhibits in an historic building, which brings us to the 
point of actual site development. Having discovered what is on these sites 
or if there is a building, we have to decide what to do about it, archaeological 
sites can involve ground marking and we have some good examples of this - 
in our Fort George, Buckingham House and Fort Whitehorse. With some of the 
sites where we have done a considerable amount of excavation work and know 
a good deal, we are able to make these sites which otherwise would be just 
mere plots of land, of interest to the public. 

It may be possible to do some reconstruction on sites of this nature, 
and where there are buildings, do restoration work. For example we have 
been doing a little restoration work out at Victoria Mission and there are 
other sites around the province where work will undoubtedly go ahead in an 
interpretative nature. 

The Provincial Museum and Archives is turning its attention to 
really trying to do something with the sites and buildings we presently 
have. For example, we are placing an historic interpretative exhibit in the 
legislation building this fall. We are also negotiating with the Department 
Of Public Works to put an interpretive exhibit in Rutherford House. 

A large scale interpretive educational example might be the Fort 
Edmonton Park which is rapidly coming on, and of course, the very fine 
Heritage Park in Calgary. There are a number of smaller developments and 
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they are springing up everywhere throughout the Province; in small centres 
like the Ukrainian Village at Shandro and the larger one which is now under- 
way near Elk Island Park. 

Many of the local museums are also preserving buildings that are 
important to their local history such as railway stations, schools, houses 
and that kind of thing. So there is a great deal to be done in site 
development. Then there is, of course, the other outlets through schools 
and with the possibility of public lectures and films. Publications, of 
course, are extremely important, both scientific and popular. 

Overall we are also looking to add to the body of human knowlege 
through research, through publication and education to make the public more 
aware of the depths of our heritage. These are some of the many ways in 
which this public education can be undertaken. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

One last question and it has to do with the different kinds of roles that 
are involved in these complex and ongoing tasks. There is the role of the 
amateur historian, the professional, the private and public museums, the 
local, the City, the Regional, the Provincial, the Federal and INternational 
jurisidictions, the citizens, and the educators and so on. How do these 
multi-faceted roles fit or not fit in with each other? 


MR. HARRISON 
There is no doubt about the roles of Federal, Provincial or local authorities 
as far as government organizations are concerned. At the same time we should 
also be well aware of the number of organizations that have a vital role 
to play, not only organizations like historical and archaeological societies 
but also professional groups, and groups of all kinds that have some 
relationship to our heritage. 

The feeling of our committee and myself is that it won't be an 
all government proposal or decision on what should be done. Unless there is 
real participation and a real feeling by people throughout smal] towns and 
rural areas as well as in the big cities that their heritage is important to 
them, we won't make the kind of headway that we should. 
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Organizations like Chambers of Conmerce, commercial and industrial 
Organizations and companies, if they are aware of the kinds of resources 
that they have on their own properties or perhaps in their own buildings can 
have a role. This brings us to a point mentioned in our final supplementary 
report; about the establishment of a heritage trust into which there would 
be the opportunity for members of the public and corporations to put funds. 
It could also be used for people to leave bequests of property, money and 
so forth. 


DR. S.-B. SMITH 

I have two questions. The first to Dr. Bayrock. You have discussed with us 
privately some of the beautiful and important geological features; the 
dynamic ones which are still being built by nature, or the static ones 
which have been revealed by erosion or other means. In the report you 
don't give a great deal of attention to these kinds of resources which I 
think may have some importance. Would you care to comment? 


DR. LOU BAYROCK 

Yes, on the July 12th meeting of the Public Advisory Committee on the 
Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta, we 
realized that we should limit our scope to definite fields rather than be 
very broad. 

We have a recommendation in our writings and in our minutes that a 
separate public advisory committee should be set up for consideration of 
natural history sites. Natural history sites would encompass not only 
spectacular views but would include fossils, unusual plants found in the 
mountains, animals and so on. We thought anything concerned outside of 
human scope should go under natural history preservation sites and consequently 
our guidelines were to study and 1:ake recommendations on legislation programs 
for conservation of historical and archaeological resources; that is anything 
that has to do with human beings. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 
One question that you might care to comment on is connected with education 
again, and perhaps a bit critical. In the museum in our city it seems to me 
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that when you take smal] children in there, at least mine, that the 
dramatization of the resources is not as great an attraction as the cafeteria. 
I wonder if there are ways that you might dramatize these resources to 
really attract the children that come. If you can convince them I think they 
will stay convinced. I would like to ask you specifically of the possibility 
of using resources to construct films. You may recall a film "The Loon's 
Necklace" produced in Toronto about 15 years ago, which won world-wide 
acclaim for dramatizing this great thing. Would you care to conment? 


MR. RAY HARRISON 
Was the questicn mainly related to our archaeological exhibits? 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Yes, to any historical or archaeological resources. The dramatization 
of the importance of these resources today, in the context of the future, 
is what I am really getting at. 


MR. RAY HARRISON 

I believe we have attained a good deal of success with the exhibition 
program that we have undertaken and I think there is a good deal of impact 
overall in our exhibition galleries. Undoubtedly, there are other ways in 
which we can add and make our exhibits more dynamic. Some of the problems 
are budgets. We could go in stronger for audio-visual, there is no doubt 
about that. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

I perhaps gave the wrong impression. I think some of the exhibits that 
exhibit the biological resources are the most beautiful I've ever seen and 
I have no criticism. I was thinking more of getting into the school with 
the kinds of things that Len Crawley did in that beautiful film I mentioned 
Or perhaps where you can expand into the classroom with the very young. 

Do you have a program of this nature? 


MR. RAY HARRISON 
Were you thinking more of film work? Yes, undoubtedly I think this is a very 
fine idea. It can be done and we would like to do it. 
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DR. S. B. SMITH 
You are not doing it now? 


MR. RAY HARRISON 

We are not doing this kind of thing at the present. One thing we would lik 
to get into is the loaning of materials to schools so that the collections 
can be used. 
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_ Information about the Archaeological Society: see Appendix. 
Introduction: 


From our past experience, we know how difficult it is to devise enforceable legislation and a workable 
program for the preservation or salvage of archaeological sites. Therefore, in presenting this brief, we 
have decided that our most useful contribution will be to speak directly to the proposals outlined in the 
Position Paper prepared for these hearings by the Public Advisory Committee. We have indicated which 
sections of the Position Paper we support and which sections we oppose. Where we have opposed a speci- 
fic proposal we have given our reasons and have offered alternatives. Additional recommendations are 
offered for your consideration. 


The following brief was presented to and approved by the executive on April 27th and by the general 
membership on May 23rd. 


_ We support the following section without change: 


-In the Position Paper: Sections 2.4 -Ownership of Objects; 2.5 - Encouragement to Preserve; 
3.3 - Protected Sites; 3.5 Binding the Crown ond its Agencies. 


-In the Addendum to the Position Paper: All Sections 


We support all sections of 3.2 Administrative Framework with the proviso that Section 3.2.5 be omended 
to Peicde lay members on the Historical ond Archaeological Advisory Board - "lay members" being defined 
as persons who are not employed by an institution as professionally-qualified archaeologists, anthropologists 
or historians but who are experienced and knowledgeable in at least one of these fields with preference 
given to persons who are experienced in field work. 


We support Section 3.6-Penalties but doubt the practical and legal enforceability of this section and con- 
sider ian its effectiveness as a deterrent is questionable. 


We suggest, either alternatively or in addition, that court injunctions could be issued to restrain the most 
flagrant offenders of the proposed Act. 


In addition, if punitive legislation is planned, we suggest that the publication and distribution of a pam- 


phlet similar to Preserving British Columbia's Prehistory - A guide for Amateur Archaeologists] would be 
needed. 


Issued by the Archaeological Sites Advisory Board, Dept. of the Provincial Secretary, Victoria, Feb. 
1961, 12pp. —_ Includes a copy of the B.C. Act. 


er 
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We support Section 3.1 Support of the Private Sector but suggest that the acreage of many sites is so 
small that an agreement providing tax relief in exchange for protection of the site would involve sums 
of money so small that no incentive would be provided to the farmer and that it would not be worth 
the bookkeeping expenses imposed upon the municipality. 


For these sites, we suggest the alternative mechanism of the technique employed to preserve migra- 
tory birds habitats under "the Wetland Agreement."2 For example, a landowner would agree to plough 
around and otherwise preserve a site in exchange for an annual payment based on the assessed value of 
that acreage. On good agricultural land, this could amount to about $27. per acre per year. 


.WE SUPPORT THE NECESSITY FOR ASALVAGE ARCHAEOLOGY PROGRAM but OPPOSE the propo- 


sals outlined in Section 3.4 Salvage Work, We believe that Section 3.4 is unenforceable and impracti- 
cal and that a better solution can be devised. 


Our objections to Section 3.4.1 Salvage Work are: 


1, We believe that the majority of sites are destroyed by governmental construction projects and that 
it is the responsibility of the proposed Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee to ensure that 
threatened sites are salvaged. 


2. That private industry should not be legislated into finding and hiring survey archaeologists and 
bearing all the costs of salvaging sites threatened by their operations. We believe that private 
industry would be amenable to approaches made by the government to them asking them to divert 
some portion of their P.R. and Advertising budgets for salvage work. 


3. That the suggested costs of "one percent of the total amount being appropriated in connection 
with the activity or project causing the loss" are too high. For example, one percent of all 
highway, pipeline and dam construction in Alberta during 1969-71 amounts to over 1.4 million 
dollars. 


4, That the type of salvage programs operative in the U.S.A. are not suitable for provinces in Canada 
In Alberta, we don't have large sums of Federal funds for governmental construction projects, 


We Oppose section 3.4.2 Right of Entry in its entirety and suggest that the provisions in Section 14 

of the new Surface Rights Act (Bill 34) are eminently reasonable and should apply. In our experience, 
it is good practice to speak personally to the landowner when seeking to survey on his land. Most 
farmers are helpful and knowledgeable not only about sites on their own land but also about sites or 
collections of artifacts elsewhere. 


Additional Recommendations: 


1. There will probably never be really adequate funds or enough professionally-trained people avail- 
able. Large numbers of trained volunteers will be necessary. Accordingly we recommend a scheme 
of training and certification designed for amateur archaeologists similar to that proposed for the 
Arkansas Archaeological Survey. 


See Federal Treasury Board Record 668902-Privy Council Record No. PC-1967-24/1028. 


Statistics Canada 1969-71. Construction in Canada. Catalogue No. 64-201. 
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2. We recommend that the available funds be allocated so that all of the money is spent on the pre- 
servation, restoration and salvage, etc. of sites within Alberta and that none of it be used to sup- 
port general archaeological research or archaeological research outside of Alberta. We suggest 
that no money be funded directly to an university. 


3. We recommend that whoever is responsible for the allocation of the money be accountable for 
the effectiveness of the program, particularly in ensuring that a representative sample of all kinds 
of sites from all time periods in Alberta's past are preserved or salvaged. In Arkansas an annual 
review of the program is the responsibility of the Archaeological Society of Arkansas. 


The Archaeological Society of Alberta, Edmonton Centre wishes to express their thanks to the Hon. Horst 
A. Schmid, Minister of the Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation, to the Hon. William J. Yurko, 
the Minister of the Environment and to the Environment Conservation Authority for arranging these heorings. 
We wish to express our pleasure in the interest and encouragement in the preservation of historical and 
archaeological resources expressed by the Government of Alberta. 
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APPENDIX 


The Archaeological Society of Alberta, Edmonton Centre was incorporated in 1959 to promote interest 
in the archaeology and to preserve archaeological sites in Alberta. Membership in the Society is 
synonymous with subscribing to the Society's publication, The Archaedlogical Society of Alberta News- 
letter, which publishes articles by both academic and amateur archaeologists. Current membership is 
77 of which 26 are institutions. Outside of Canada, the Newsletter goes to subscribers in 16 different 
states and 8 foreign countries. In addition, 141 copies of each issue are supplied either to the Calgary 
and Lethbridge centres of the Archaeological Society of Alberta or as exchanges. 


The Edmonton Centre's past efforts have included taking part in the excavation of prehistoric and histor- 

ic sites done by the U. of A. or the Provincial Museum and Archives, aiding in the laboratory analysis 

of artifacts, taking extension courses offered by the U. of A. in archaeology, making exhibits and displays 
designed to educate the public on theneed to preserve sites, site surveying, mapping of boulder outline 
effigies and numerous committees on antiquities legislation. 


The following brief biographies of the current members of the executive are given to illustrate the diver- 
sity of our experience: 


President - Don Hlady, telephone engineering associate. Active in archaeology in Manitoba and 
Alberta since 1947, Experienced in excavation, site surveying, lab analysis and writing 
of archaeological reports. 


Vice-Pres.= Robson Bonnichsen, graduate student, Dept. of Anthropology, U. of A. Active in pro- 
fessional archaeology since 1957 in Alberta, Alaska, S. Dakota, Idaho, Nevada. Has 
supervised the excavation of or survey of over 25 sites. Doing research in experimental 
archaeology. 


Treasurer= Peter Lypowy, Dominion Land Surveyor in the three prairie provinces since 1947. Acol- 
lector who has reported many sites to the appropriate authorities. 


Secretary- Kendal Arnold, archaeological technician, P.M.A.A. Graduated in Honours Anthropology, 
1970, U. of A. Has excavated and reported on two historic sites, and worked as a crew 
member on twelve (12) other sites. 


Director- Elmer Schultz, farmer, President of Vegreville Historical Society and of Vegreville Fish 
and Game Association. Has taken part in site surveys and archaeology extension courses. 

Director- —~*Vall Diedricks, retired school teacher. Has been a collector for over 40 years and has 
made his collection available for study and helped professional archaeologists to locate 
sites. 

Director- Isobel Hurlburt, housewife. Graduated in anthropology, U. of A., 1969. Has,taken part 


in an extension course, U. of A., site surveying, worked as a crew member on the exca- 
vation of 6 sites. Doing analysis of faunal materials from historic fort. 


Director- Eugene Gryba, anthropology student, U. of A., formerly archaeological assistant at the 
PMAA and the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History. Experienced in the excavation 
of many prehistoric and historic sites in the three prairie provinces, ab analysis, survey, 
writing reports. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

At the beginning of your submission you suggest that "lay members" be 
appointed to the Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board. I believe 
there is no difficulty in that in principle but how would you suggest that 
such "lay members" be selected,. be chosen or identified? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 

There are several societies such as Archaeological Societies and Historical 
Societies operating in the province, where you have interested amateurs, or 
lay people interested in history and archaeology. These groups could be 
approached and asked for representatives. There are many others who do not 
belong to these societies, but have experience in archaeology and if they 
knew of something like this they would probably take a more active step. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Perhaps then, people of this sort could be identified by nomination or 
recommendations from societies? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 
That's correct. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I liked your suggestion under E that a publication of a pamphlet that 
would outline prehistory and be a guide for amateur archaeologists be 
prepared. Have your or your society looked into tha notion for Alberta, 
and if so do you want to elaborate a bit? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 

We have not hashed it out yet but the guide that we would hope be put out, 
would be very similar to the British Columbia guide as we feel this is an 
excellent one. We may change it a bit but I am not prepared to comment at 
this time. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 

Your first objection to the proposals outlined in the position paper states 
that the majority of the sites are destroyed by Government construction 
projects. My memory is that recommendations of the Committee is that what- 
ever legislation is written apply to the Crown as well. Would that not take 
care of that particular item in your objection? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 
Yes, it would probably cover that objection. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Under your first recommendation you make reference to a team for the training 
and certification for amateur archaeologists. That seems to me a very 
interesting concept. Do you want to elaborate on that? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 

This is something now that has been proposed by the Arkansas Archaeological 
Survey: This could perhaps come about by extension courses at the University 
of Alberta. If we could get a certification saying that a persons has 
excavated at a site, done some research, and is able to fill out a site 
survey form, we should then be able to help fill in the need for trained 
personnel. We could say he has a certificate and has been partly trained. 

He would not be a professional but would have some training. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You're society which is a group of both amateur and professional 
archaeologists supports this concept. 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 
We support the concept of certification. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

In your second recommendation in regards to how available funds be allocated 
you stated that it should be spent within the province not outside and that 
“no money be funded directly to a university". Do you mean not to the 
university as an institution, but perhaps to professors and students? 
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MR. KEN ARNOLD 

I believe this is what we mean. An example would be to fund a professor, 

and not to the University where it would be handed down through the Board 

ef Directors to individuals in different departments. Sole responsibility 
would then go to the professor only. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
To the project, not to the institution? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 
That's correct. 


OR. S. B. SMITH 
Is your general recommendation that you have to get the cooperation of the 
land owner and that you cannot legislate this entirely? 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 

Yes. One of the members of the Committee is a Dominion land surveyor and 

his experience is that you can have the right-of-entry form to enter someone's 
land, but this is still not going to stop him from putting a load of buckshot 
in your behind. If this farmer wants you off his land he is not going to 

ask questions and he is not going to acknowledge this right-of-entry. It 

is found that usually you can get on a farmer's land by explaining who you 

are and what you are looking for. Most farmers are very cooperative. There 
are a few who aren't cooperative and you will have trouble with them even 

if you do have a right-of-entry. 


DR. A. BRYAN 

Yes, when the archaeologist enters private land, he is in some cases taking 
his life into his hands and I had an experience like that recently. The 
problem actually is that very frequently the land owner is not there. If 
he is an absentee landlord or he lives five miles away and al] you want to 
do is spend five minutes on his property, you might have to spend all day 
or a week trying to find the property owner to get permission to get on the 
land. In practical circumstances the property owner would be contacted to 
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get permission, but we want to cover ourselves in case we have to take a quick 
look. We don't have to spend all that time trying to figure out where the 
owner is to get his permission. It may not be necessary to put it in the 
legislation and that the new act will cover this particular thing. 

Another point I would like to clarify is that when we're talking 
about 1% we were actually thinking about the interstate highway as in U.S. 
legislation where up to 1% of the total contract allowed for interstate 
highway construction is allotted to archaeological salvage. We did not mean 
that there would be 1% of all projects allotted to archaeological salvage. 
This is up to reasonable negotiation, of course. What we wanted to say is 
that it would never go beyond this; that the developer or government won't 
go beyond that particular figure. If this is legally wrong, if up to 1% 
legally means that you have to appropriate 1% then obviously we will change 
it. 


MR. KEN ARNOLD 

Yes, this was our understanding. We consulted a lawyer in the city and he 
said up to 1% in legal terms means 1% and if you just want 00.5% you are 
going to get 1%. Your intentions were well founded but perhaps in the 
transcribing a bit of confusion has resulted. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In many parts of the world one can see the remains of prehistoric 
structures, some large -- some small, Often the purpose for the building of 
these ancient monuments is known only incompletely or not at all, and in many 
instances nothing is known about the builders, their race, customs or beliefs. 
Nevertheless, such sites as the Dolmen in Brittany, Stonehenge in England, 
the pyramids in Egypt, and the pre-Hispanic conquest cities in South America 
are cherished as some of the earliest remains of forgotten cultures, In almost 
every land some archaeological structures fall into this category as monuments 
of the prehistoric past. Some of the remains are large and imposing, others 
are small and seemingly unimportant to the casual observer, but many countries 
have gone to great expense to preserve them, It is almost typical of man that 
pre-historic monuments which are shrouded in mystery evoke more admiration 
than those whose origin is known, 

On the prairies of Canada and the United States are found numcrous 
archaeologicai remains of the Indians who occupied the country before the advent 
of the Europeans, Such structural remains as tipi rings have received some 
study, but because usually very little material is to be recovered besides the 
rocks making the rings, they have not received intensive exploration, 

In Western Canada, and particularly in Alberta, other entirely original 
structures are found in addition to the more common "tipi rings", These are 
known by several names, such as Indian mosaics and Indian boulder outline 
figures, and consist of designs or structures made by laying rocks side by 
side on the ground. The Indian made his shelter economically and effectively 
by stretching skins over a pole framework, and weighing down the outer edges 
with rocks; when the nomad moved on, the rocks were Icft in place to form the 
tipi ring. From tpi rigs it was only a short step to construct other designs cut 
of the rocks, which may well be the oldest and only structures created by non- 
European man on the prairies of Western Canada, 

Boulders and rocks are the only ubiquitous building material to be 


found on the western prairies, The permanent nature of these materials as 
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contrasted with that of wood may explain why essentially no outline figures have 
been found in the foothills and in the woodland regions of the plains, Other 
explanations may be differences in culture of woodJand Indians, difficulty of 
locating outline figures in forested areas and difficulty of finding rocks to 
construct figures. 

Breaking and plowing of land has already destroyed many if not most 
boulder outline figures. Nevertheless, some may still be found in undisturbed arees 
on the Prairies. The Archaeological Society of Alberta has undertaken the task of 
mapping in detail some of the boulder outline figures in order to have at least the 


designs preserved on paper for the future. 


NUMBER OF UNUSUAL INDIAN BOULDER OUTLINE FIGURES REMAINING 

One may ask the question as to how many boulder outline figures are 
still left in an undisturbed condition on the prairies, This is not known, but a 
general concept of probabilities can be given. Firstly, none exist on any land 
that has been plowed. Most of the prairies have been plowed at one time or 
another, even though they are used as pasture land today. Secondly, boulder 
outline figures are not found on all of the uncultivated land; certainly tipi rings 
are common but other figures are rare, Another common configuration is a 
cairn, but it is just about impossible to find a large cairn that has not been 
disturbed or destroyed by artifact hunters. The present rate of destruction 
of boulder outline figures is also considerable as additional areas of land are 
plowed up, and as man's various construction programs are carried out, 

Tipi rings are very common throughout the prairie regions of the 
Province and a rough estimate would be that at present there may be over 5, 000 
still existing. On the other hand, boulder outline figures other than tipi rings 
are very rare, 

During the past ten years under the leadership of L. A. Bayrock the 


Archaeological Society of Alberta has been engaged in mapping on detail scale 
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unusual boulder outline figures in the Province. In the last three years the 
Society has not mapped any new figures because no new ones have been found 
worthwhile to map. The total number of those mapped by the Society is small 
and may represent the majority of those still left. 

The following list gives the unusual boulder outline figures mapped 


in the Province: 


1, Mapped by the Archaeological Society of Alberta 


Circles 30 to 40 feet in diameter 5 
Turtle effigies 3 
Cairns with rings 2 
Double circles 1 
Human effigies 5 
Medicine Wheels 3 
Circle 120 feet in diameter 1 
Lines 3 
Other very unusual 2 

Total - 25 

2. Mapped by others 

Human effigies 2 
Cairns with circles 2 
Medicine Wheels 4 

Total - 6 


Total of boulder outline figures other than tipi rings mapped and known in the 
Province at the present time is 31 only, ‘The above figures are present in 
thirteen different sites. 

It is estimated that the total of unusual figures remaining and unknown 
at present will be very small and certainly will not exceed the number of those 


already mapped. More likely fewer than ten new ones will yet be discovered. 
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STATE OF PRESERVATION OF THE KNOWN BOULDER OUTLINE FIGURES 
1, Near the town of Rumsey is located a large cairn with a small 
human effigy figure beside it. The human figure has been practically destroyed 


by vandals and the cairn has been dug up by artifact hunters, 


2. The large circle 120 feet in diameter near the town of Vulcan has 


a very large cairn in the centre, It has been destroyed in 1956 by artifact hunters, 


3. Human effigy near the town of Consort has been partly destroyed by 


artifact hunters, 


4, The cairns with rings near the town of Bindloss have been again 


destroyed by artifact hunters, 


5. British Block Cairn, a very large cairn with circle and a human 


effigy figure is in danger of destruction by army equipment, 


6. Pakowki Site, the only remaining complete Indian settlement with 
unusual figures in form of very long lines, is in danger of complete destruction, 


The site is positioned over a gravel deposit. 


7, Crawling Coulce Site has the largest human effigy figures of North 
America and perhaps also of South America, The largest figure has been partly 
destroyed by a bulldozer this spring and the smallest onc on the site has been 


nearly destroyed in the past. 


8. Turtle effigies near the town of Consort in the Neutral Hills are 


partly destroyed, most likely by farm machinery, 


The above shows that out of thirteen known and unique sites, eight have been 
partly destroyed or are in grave danger of being destroyed in the very near 
future, It should be pointed out that the eight sites mentioned are the more 


spectacular ones. All of the sites are, of course, unique. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The undersigned urge that the Government of Alberta take proper 
steps to preserve from further destruction the known Jndian boulder outline 
figure sites with unique designs, Boulder outtine figures most recently 
destroyed should be reconstructed if maps are available. If proper steps are 
not taken now or this year, the danger of losing thesc unique figures is 


extren:cly great. Once destroyed, the figures cannot be reconstructed again, 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Is reconstruction possible on these sites with reasonable accuracy? 


MR. TERRY RACZUK 

In the particular instance of the Crawling Yalley area, some stones are 
still there and impressions of where other stones had been are still quite 
clear and it is extremely imperative that a few people spend some time there 
as early as possible in order to reconstruct it. Now obviously the older 
the destruction the harder it is to reconstruct it. The four people who 
have submittea this brief have concurred that it would be better to start 
with the more recently disturbed sites and then go backwards because it is 
easier on the newer ones. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

This is a very good treatment of this particular aspect of the historical 
records. What period of time is covered by these boulder sites? 

Mr. Raczuk was unable to answer therefore the question was directed to Dr. 
Bayrock. 


DR. L. BAYROCK 
Three hundred years and plus. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I'm wondering how far in the migratory records. Do you know the movement of 
the pre-white settlement your looking at? 


DR. L. BAYROCK 

Excavations have not been done on them so far, but most of the figures are 
older than 300 years. If extensive excavations were done, probably many of 
them could be dated. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
I can see that it is hard to date when the rock was put down unless your looking 
at collateral material. 
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DR. L. BAYROCK 
Yes, correct. It's very difficult to date the rock, but nearby will likely 
be some dump places and so on from which you could date it. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

One question about the marking of a site. In Calgary a couple of people 
suggested that sites should not be marked because it would draw the attention 
of artifact hunters and since we are talking about a couple hundred thousand 
square miles it could not be policed. The possibility of involving people 
within near habitation to protect it rather than marking it was mentioned. 


MR. TERRY RACZUK 

I entirely concur. Here I think is a very excellent example of people who 
happen to be almost on top of a particular site and did not know of it. 
Because of their not knowing, the sites were destroyed. Whether or not you 
mark it is an argument of point which I don't think I am prepared to go into, 
but at least somebody in the proximity should be told of the site or asked 

to check up on it. There are all kinds of approaches. 
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— NEWMAN PHONE 
CHAIRMAN EDMONTON REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION GENERAL OFFICE 423-41"! 
Baker Centre 

NW. GIEFEN. MT.PLC. 602 - 10025. 106i STREET 
XECUTIVE DIRECTOR EDMONTON 14. ALBERTA OUR FILE 


Mr. W. A. Flook 

Coordinator 

Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107 Street 


EDMONTON 
RE: Hearings on Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological 
Resources 
Dear Sir: 


This Commission is most interested in the above mentioned 
hearings. From time to time we becom aware of historical sites and 
in some instances archaeological sites which are being involved in 
proposals for subdivision. 


This office has concern that these sites be preserved, however, 
we are fully aware at this point in time, that there is no machinery set 
up which allows the opportunity for the Provincial Government to examine 
the site and to decide whether it Is worthwhile to preserve it. 


| am going to present your letter to the Commission at it$ May 
3rd, 1972 meeting, in order that the Commission may make comment upon 
the issue. It may well be, after this meeting that the staff of the 
Commission will be presenting some type of 2 short brief in regard to 
the subject of the public hearing. 


Yours truly, 


"44 i ( 
f Cf: ~ 
( : / 
R. N. Giffed ” 


Executive Olrector 
RNG : mk 
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AN PHONE 
sy GENERAL OFFICE 423-311 


EDMONTON REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Baker Centre 
602 - 10025- 106th STREET 


YOUB FILES. reer, a 


May 16th, 1972 


Mr. W. A. Flook, Co-Ordinator, 
Environment Conservation Authority, 
99125-1107 St.., 

Edmonton, Alberta 


RE: Slearings on Conservation of Ilistorical 
and Archaeological Resources 


Dear Sir: 


Further to mv letter of May 2nd, 1972, I would report that the Commission 
at its May 3rd meeting moved that staff should prepare and submit a brief 
to the Environment Conservation Authority on the Conservation of Historical 
and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. Therefore, I wish to make the 
following comments in this regard: 


First of all, this Commission as the nlanning authority for the Edmonton 
regional planning area, have a deep concern for the matters which are the 
subject for the above mentioned hearings. It is this Commission's recom- 
mendation that action be taken by the Provincial Government to provide 

the means to identifv, catalog and conserve the historical and archaeological 
resources of this Province. 


Secondly, having done this, action should be taken to nublicize the importance 
of the conservation of this resource. 


This Commission would have a particular interest in the identification of 
possible sites of historical significance within our regional boundaries. 
The increased activity in subdivision and development within the rersion 
may be indirect!v ieopardizing the preservation of such sites. It would 
be important that prior knowledce of possible locations of such sites be 
available to this Commission in order that this Commission may direct its 
subdivision and development policy in such a manner as to nreserve such 
areas for future cenerations. 


This Commission wishes to express its sincere concern that pcsitive action 
be taken for the preservation of these viab'e evidences of man's history 
in this part of North America. 


Pe ta 


(lif. 
RN. Giffen// 


Executive Director 
RNG: EY 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
DR. W. R. TROST | 
Do you see technical difficulties presented to the Planning Commission or to 
other people ceased with these responsibilities by the steps suggested in 
the Position Paper? 


MR. R. N. GIFFEN 

No, I do not. I would say that our approach to it was to more or less second 
the approach taken by the Advisory Committee. We want to emphasize the need 

for identification of these sites so that appropriate action could be taken 

by the Planning Authority under their authority as subdivision control agencies. 
It may be that within our area there are less sites than in other areas, but 

I would say that with the great demands for suburban type subdivisions within 
Our region now, which ranges beyond twenty miles from the City of Edmonton; that 
there would be possibilities of interference with such sites if they were 

not identified. If they were identified, and we were dealing with an 
application for subdivision, or with the matter of private interest, there is 

a good possibility that such sites could be included as part of the public 
reserve that is required under the subdivision transfer regulations. This 
amounts to 10% and would be in the name of the Crown or in the name of the 
municipality. It could be preserved that way. 


DREW. Re tROST 

What about buildings that are declared historic sites for some reason? Does 
this present any problem in respect to the planning or further development 
Of areas and districts? 


MR. R. N. GIFFEN 

I am sure it would create problems, and the problems have been outlined in 
the position paper. It would seem to me there would have to be some 
assessment as to the relative value of these historical buildings. Ina 
lot of cases there seems to be some mistaken idea that every old building 
is one of historical importance and in not identifying the merits of these 
buildings, they are all lumped in the same category. The position now is 
that by not identifying the ones that should be preserved, they all become 
a type of thing that could be torn down. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
It is a controversy with every building? 


MR. R. N. GIFFEN 
Right. Normally under private development and the pressures of private 
development you lose more often than you win. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

What you are saying is that you anticipate that though there may be problems, 
they can be worked out if decisions are known ahead of time so that planning 
can be done on that basis? 


MR. R. N. GIFFEN 

I think the real importance is to get public acceptance of the idea of 
preservation of historical and archaeological materials. This includes 
what you might cal] a particular public who represents the public, local 
Counsellors and the like. That is why I would say that because in the 
Province local municipalities are involved in a lot of the work that goes 
on, and they should be intimately involved. They should be put in the 
position where they are well aware of the importance of it. 


DR. A. L. BRYAN 

Municipalities are the developers in this case. What you are saying of 
course supports our contention that we need a preliminary survey for 
evaluation. Are the municipalities going to pay for this or would they 
expect the Provincial Government to pay for the survey? 


MR. R. oN. GIFFEN 

I would be of the opinion that in order to have the municipalities involved 
in such a cost, you would have to convince them that it is worthwhile. I 
believe at this point of time you would be looking at the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


DR. A. L. BRYAN 
If the survey was carried out by the Province and if significant sites were 
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found, then it would be up to the municipality to carry the ball partly from 
there on. Would this be more reasonable? 


MR. R. N. GIFFEN 

I would say yes. It would be, and again of course, you're dealing with the 
education of muncipal authorities, the importance of the site and to convince 
them of the merits of preserving the sites. 


DR. A. L. BRYAN 
It is my feeling that municipalities, particularly with roads, destroy more 
sites than any other body, whether Provincial Government or private developers. 


MR. R. N. GIFFEN 

It is rather important to say that because municipalities are in themselves 
the major road authority in Alberta, discounting the primary highways, that 
obviously they would be the majority involved. 
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The Geographical Society of Alberta endorses the views put 


| forward by the Environment Conservation Authority in its Prospectus for 
Public Hearings, that the archaeological and historical resources of 


| the Province constitute one of the most valued, and yet one of the most 


Be 
7 We would. re-iterate the comments made about our almost total 


4 


fragile assets of Alberta. 


~ 


; 


lack of knowledge of the extent of these resources, but also wish to 
sy tribute to those who have concerned themselves with the proper 
_ exploration and conservation of these resources. 
In the light of experience elsewhere we stress the need for 
(1) Adequate legislation, including financial support, to 
protect such resources 
(11) A government agency to survey the archaeological and 
historical resources of the Province 
(111) A government sponsored education program to make people 
aware of these resources and their value. Such a program 
should make use of already existing institutions, for 
example, the Provincial Museum and Archives, the Glenbow 
Institute, various archaeological and historical societies, 
local museums. 
Archaeological and Historical Survey. 
Staff should be adequate for 
(i) regular survey work of both archaeological sites,and 
historical buildings,and the publication of such surveys 
on, for example, a county basis. Publication provides 
valuable material for educational programs, and for 


scholarly activity. 
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(41) regular archaeological excavation and restoration of sites, 
restoration of historic buildings, the publication of the 
results of such work, and the maintenance of sites 

(141) emergency survey, excavation, salvage and reconstruction 
work prior to, and during construction work 

(iv) previding technical assistance to informed members of the 
public, and assisting in the proper conservation of many 
local collections of, especially, pioneer, artifacts. 

Such work should be carried out as part of the program 
already being undertaken by the Provincial Museum and Archives 
Classification of resources 
It is clearly not possible to preserve all archaeological and 
historical resources,but priorities can only be established on the basis 
of overall knowledge of the resources, to which the survey, noted above, 
would contribute. A suggested classification of resources follows: 

(4) Resources of common occurrence, without specific historic 
or scientific associations, perhaps, for example, tipi rings, 
or common types of early farm buildings. Such sites 
should be fully examined before construction proceeds, 
archaeological and other artifacts should be deposited 
in museum collections, buildings might be re-erected 
elsewhere. 

(11) Resources of common occurrence with specific historic or 
scientific associations, perhaps, for example, houses 
associated with individuals of historical importance, or 
archseological sites with early lithic material stratified 


in a geological context. These resources should have 


ee a 
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(iv) 
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high priority for preservation. Such houses, for example, 
should only as a last resort be demolished and re-erected 
elsewhere. Only limited scientific excavation of sites 
in well-established chronological contexts should be 
permitted since the preservation of type sites available 
to future investigators with more advanced techniques 
is essential. 
Individual buildings of exceptional architectural interest 
or merit. These again should have high priority for 
preservation. 
Individual buildings not themselves each of exceptional 
interest or merit but which together form groups of 
buiidings, for example, groupings of early farm buildings, 
or houses and commercial buildings in towns. The con- 
servation of a typical farmstead in central Alberta with 
its sequence of buildings going back to the original log 
house and barns should be undertaken. Assemblages of 
early urban buildings, for example, along part of Whyte 
Avenue in Edmonton should be maintained. The concept of 
historic zoning advanced by the Public Advisory Committee 
might well be applied to such groups of buildings. 
These groups of buildings should be preserved and remain 
functional. In the older parts of our towns and cities 
such conservation could mate an important contributicn to 
problers of urban renewal, the only answer to which in 
the past has been the destruction of historic resources 


and the creation of a new and oftén unsatisfactory urban 
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environment. There are exciting possibilities for retaining 

the most worthwhile features in many urban areas and, by 

preserving historic rescurces, help to solve current social 

problems. 
Finance 

Where it is inevitable that resources are destroyed then the 

agency causing their destruction should, in large measure, pay for their 
study and salvage. Where sites are of such importance that they should 
be preserved then government should, in large measure, contribute towards 
their maintenance. In some cases this may most easily be done by 
government acquisition of property, which could variously be leased to 


users or remain as public land. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

One question about the cooperation and coordination which you consider 
essential, along with all others I think who have spoken this morning. What 
has your experience been in contacting industrial organizations, companies, 
things like this. What do you think the response would be; would it be very 
favourable, wil] we make big gains if we get into this educative part of the 
process? 


MR. PROUDFOOT 

I think essentially we can make large gains. I can't really speak for 
people with any experience here in Alberta, but I've personally had con- 
siderable experience elsewhere. I think if our educational activities are 
sufficient, then we can make great progress. Most construction companies, 
for example, are very unhappy at being stopped in the middle of a program, 
but they are quite happy to let somebody go ahead of them and carry out 
work. Even on very large urban sites in the centre of the City of London, 
for example. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

So in general you think this is a fertile field, aside from the formal 
education that is in school, which is important, of course, but to get 
into all these other areas? 


MR. PROUDFOOT 
I think so yes. I think it has tremendous potential. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I think it was very helpful of you to make a discussion on the criteria 

that should be used in this area. Let me question you more specifically 

on one aspect of it, and that is item four on Page Three. You suggest in 
the middle of that paragraph, the possibility of making assemblies of urban 
buildings, for example, on Whyte Avenue. Now, very often the buildings from 
the past look a little wretched at a certain stage, but later on when they 
make a contrast they gain a great deal of interest and I think that's what 
you have in mind. What about the use of them though? 
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MR. PROUDFOOT 
If you take for example the Whyte Avenue situation, it seems to me it 
would be perfectly feasible to preserve many of these buildings; improve 
them, and that may mean removing some cf the more glossy additions so 
indeed it looks more like a Klondike street, because this is, in fact, 
beyond the modern facades. Their present use would simply continue as 
commercial shopping areas, or residential in case of the hotel perhaps. 
This has been done very successfully elsewhere. One of the classic cases 
would be Noritch in England, but there are examples in the northeastern 
part of the U.S. There are old mining towns for example like Silver City 
in Colorado where the town depends entirely on tourist attractions, people 
coming to see the late 19th Century town as it was. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

I'm interested in a further comment from you, but let me give you the 
background to it. In our Calgary hearings, the City of Calgary made rep- 
resentations to us on a similar theme and they commented that in part of 
downtown Calgary under the facades are the nucleus of what used to be 
called "The Sandstone City", fine old sandstone buildings that are now 
entirely covered with other material. They think these could be very 
handsome and attractive buildings if they were again exposed. Have you 
any particular part of Whyte Avenue in mind? 


MR. PROUDFOOT 

Well, there's the area just west of the tracks where the old hotel survives 
and some of the shops there. But there are various sections along Whyte 
Avenue, and it is very difficult at the moment to see exactly what will 
survive because of the frontages put on. But I think the same argument could 
also be applied to residential areas in the city. And, of course, we have 
certain indication that the Federal government is now prepared to provide 
funding for the maintenance and renewal of older houses in the major urban 
areas. 
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Brief 
Concerning 
Conservation of the Environment 
Presented by: Allen Ronaghan 


I would like to state a case for protection of-a special kind 
of landmark, which by its nature is especially vulnerable. I refer to 
glacial hills, or “drumlins", which are scattered here and there across 
Our country. Many of them have names which have come down to us from 
Indian times. Others have names which have been given to them since 
agricultural settlement. Most of them are gravel deposits, and it is for 
this reason that they are vulnerable. There has been a great demand for 
gravel for all kinds of construction purposes, and this demand is likely 
to continue. 

One of these hills near Vermilion disappeared many years ago. The 
C.N.R. built a spur-line to it, and removed the entire hill. Today it 
is difficult to tell where this hill was. The site is being farmed. I 
know about it because my father told me about it. Recently, during a 
field trip to the area I was able to find traces of the spur-line. 

Perhaps it was not a very famous hill. I don't know. It may not 
have had a name. I don't know. But it is gone, this I do know, and the 
landscape is much less interesting with it gone. 

Let me mention a famous hill, Dried Meat Hill, near Camrose. This 

hill is gradually disappearing as gravel is removed for various purposes. 
A charming legend gave the name "Dried Meat" to the hill, to a nearby creek, 
and to the lake which at this point fills the Battle River valley. Probably 
the names Dried Meat Creek and Dried Meat Lake will never disappear from our 
landscape or our maps, but the removal of the hill will leave the landscape 
south-east of Camrose much less interesting and much less inspiring. 

A hill called Strawstack Mountain by people near Lougheed had a 
Close call, but fared better. About twenty years ago crews of men and equip- 
ment had just set to work removing gravel when a human skeleton was un- 
earthed. An R.C.M.P. officer was called. He recommended that the bones be 
reburied, and that excavation of gravel there should cease, in case it should 
be an Indian graveyard. So the hill was saved. Today there is evidence that 
this hill may be the Iron Creek Hill mentioned in John MacDougall's writings.(1) 
If so, it is a precious landmark and important clue in any study of the 
movements of the great missionary. 
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Rupert Brooke complained of the lack of signs of human occupation 
in the Rockies. I think his exact expression was "friendly presence of 
ghosts" (2). My experience tells me that we are only beginning to know 
about the past of this western country as we learn more about the Indian 
cultures that were here. The Indians needed landmarks. They were important 
to them in their incessant search for the necessities of life here in the 
prairies and parklands of Western Canada. We need landmarks too, and our 
children need landmarks if we are to lead meaningful lives here in that same 
West. 

Here we face a question of values. How do you compare the value of 
a gravel pile with the value of a historic hill? For there are those who 
will say that all gravel everywhere, wherever found, should end up as 
construction material of some kind. It is for this reason that I am not 
going to mention the names of a number of Alberta's hills which fall in 
this particular class. Someone is sure to rush out and start excavating the 
gravel that is there. Anyone with a real interest in history can contact 
me and I will gladly tell him about the ones I know of. 

A couple of weeks ago a boy in grade six - I shall call him Danny - 
said during class discussion of well-known place names in Alberta, "Mr. 
Ronaghan, shouldn't someone do something to protect such hills as Dried 
Meat Hill?" Danny had heard an interesting legend about interesting 
people. Instinctively he hoped to protect the hill that is there to remind 
us of the legend! 

We have done a great deal in Alberta to ensure that excellent roads 
and railways would serve our travellers. Surely it is time for us to make 
sure that there is something for our travellers to see and think about -- 
and something to feed the imagination of grade six students like Danny: 


-Allen Ronaghan 
Paradise Valley, Alberta 
May 30, 1972 
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Dried Meat Hill (Near Camrose) 


Legend From Tribal Wars 


The naming of the hill is connected with an interesting Indian 
legend told to the first settlers. 

There was a continuous enmity between the Cree Indians and the 
Blackfoot tribe that inhabited this area. It was against the laws of both 
tribes for a member to marry into the other tribe. However, human nature 
being what it is, a young Cree brave and a Blackfoot maiden fell in love, 
and rather than be parted decided to brave the wrath of their respective 
tribes and run away together. They found a cave in the side of a large 
hill overlooking a lake and here they lived happily. 

Game was quite plentiful, but as they did not wish to have their 
hiding place discovered they went hunting only when necessary, and in 
order to preserve their meat they cut it in strips and dried it in the 
sun. 

A Cree Indian who happened to pass one day saw the meat drying 
in the sun, and the couple were discovered. They were duly punished, and 
it was from this incident the hill, lake and creek got the name of Dried 
Meat. 


(from The Golden Trail-- 
published in Camrose) 


1. For example, see McDougall's In The Days of the Red River Rebellion, 
pp. 95-106. 


2. See Rupert Brooks, The Rockies, an essay in Letters From America. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Mr. Ronaghan, you have the legend from the tribal wars on the Dried Meat 
Hill. Would you mind reading that for the interest of us all. 


MR. ALLEN RONAGHAN 

Yes. I have this from the Golden Trail and it was published by the Camrose 
Canadian a number of years ago. The naming of the hill is connected with 
an interesting Indian legend told to the first settlers. 

There was a continuous enmity between the Cree Indians and the 
Blackfoot tribe that inhabited this area. It was against the laws of both 
tribes for a member to marry into the other tribe. However, human nature 
being what it is, a young Cree brave and a Blackfoot maiden fell in love, and 
rather than be parted decided to brave the wrath of their respective tribes 
and ran away together. They found a cave in the side of a large hill over- 
looking a lake and here they lived happily. Not ever after but for a time. 
Game was quite plentiful, but as they did not wish to have their hiding 
place discovered they went hunting only when necessary, and in order to 
preserve their meat they cut it in strips and dried it in the sun. A Cree 
Indian who happened to pass one day saw the meat drying in the sun, and the 

couple were discovered. They were duly punished, and it was from this 
incident that the hill, the lake and the creek got the name of Dried Meat. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

When you made reference on the top of page 2 to the skeleton that had been 
unearthed, was it possible at that time for any identification of the skeleton 
to be made as to type or time? 


MR. ALLEN RONAGHAN 

Settlers had no recollection of it being a white person that was buried there 
and I don't know where I would get proof for this, but the district lore tells 
me that it was an Indian. I don't know who the Mounted Policeman was who 

did this but he gave orders for them to put it in a sack and rebury it and 
for the excavation to stop. That is all I know about it. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 
This is the first time that this subject has been brought to our attention. 
Thank you very much. 


MR. R. HARRISON 

I am very sorry to hear about Dried Meat Hill. I-surveyed it quite a few 
years ago and I would say that there is a very important prehistoric site 
on the top of it. I think it can be stated as a general rule that the tops 
of all hills, if they are isolated, if they are landmark type hills, are 
prehistoric sites and usually they are the most important prehistoric sites 
in that general region. I would very strongly recommend you for bringing 
this to the attention of the committee. 


MR. ALLEN RONAGHAN 

I have no knowledge of the type of thing that you are mentioning except about 
this skeleton. I do know this thought, that very often that if you get up 

on to the top of them it's possible to see features of landscape which you 
otherwise wouldn't even dream were there. Seventy-five feet makes a difference 
when it comes to looking across the country, and it is hard to say what the 
Indians did with this ability to get up a little bit. 


DR. L. BAYROCK 

I was at Dried Meat Hill only about a month ago and there are new gravel 
pits going into it on the north side at the present time. The hill is made 
out of glacial contoured bedrock and preglacial gravel. The gravel is very 
pockety and the hill will never be removed. Maybe only 10% of it, but my 
removing only 10% of a hill, it will be thrown into a shape like you have 


never seen one before. 
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This brief is based on the various statements of the Public 
Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources for the Environmental Conservation Authority, with the assumption 
that those statements will form the core about which future legislation will 
be built. I will concentrate on a particular aspect of the proposed legal 
package, which I see as crucial to both the long- and short-term implemen- 
tation of any such Act. I refer specifically to the general dissemination 
of knowledge resulting from the activities of the proposed Historical and 
Archaeological Advisory Board. 

The Committee notes that various types of construction and develop- 
ment activities are among the most common sources of destruction of arch- 
aeological and historical sites. It should be noted in this connection that 
this is not a fortuitous situation, one brought about through random crossing 
of the paths of modern and prehistoric or historic man. In fact, there is 
a very high chance that there will be a continuing and increasing juxta- 
position of activities occurring at particular places through time. Earlier 
men were driven by the same needs as we are today, though perhaps on a 
smaller or more modest scale. It is no accident that cities and towns, 
and individual homes or out-buildings, are constructed upon the remains of 
earlier settlements. The existence of nearby water, the advantage of a 
panoramic view, shelter from winter winds--all of these and many more 
dictate the likelihood that you and I will choose to place ourselves in 
the footsteps of earlier generations. It is alarming to consider that 
entire prehistoric societies may be unknown to us, because the remains 
indicative of their existence were located in places nearly identical to 
our own pattern of settlement so that we have inadvertently destroyed them 


through our own activities. Nor is this an idle thought. Some authorities, 
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for example, have suggested that up to 90 or even 95% of the remains of 
prehistoric irrigationists in the Desert Southwestern U.S. have been de- 
stroyed. These people built their settlements, canals, and ceremonial 
centres--precisely in those locations utilized today for the same purposes, 
even to the placement of feeder canal junctions! (Can we not profit from 
such mistakes?) 

Since one of the primary interests of archaeological science is 
to understand the origins and historical developments of modern peoples, 
the prehistorian must understand the relationships of cultures to the 
physical environments in which they are located. The province of Alberta 
has much to offer in this regard. The Boreal Forest of the north and the 
Great Plains in the south, along with the intermediary Aspen Parkland zone, 
provide us with some of the most important physical settings which have 
played a part in the cultural development of Man in the New World. It is 
vital that the material remains of people who were closely tied to these 
major areas--and to specific regions within them--be preserved for scien- 
tific analysis, and the information disseminated. 

The lesson of the importance of the physical environment in 
human affairs is also brought home in the study of recent history. For 
example, general recognition that the placement of most large trading posts 
(e.g., Ft. Edmonton, Ft. Garry) in the Aspen Parkland Ecotone--mid-way 
between the fur-bearing animals of the north and the food resources (esp- 
ecially Bison) of the south--can bring alive many features of our history 
which may otherwise seem removed from our own everyday experiences. 

These examples are presented with a dual purpose in mind. 

In the first place, it is obvious that we need legislation which will fully 


protect our only sources of evidence regarding man's past. To that end, I 
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support most of the Advisory Committee's recommendations though | sev 
some areas which need improvement or clarification. My second point is 
that, were such details understood generally, the public would support our 
efforts, and to that end, we need substantial modifications in the educat 
process within the province. The story of man does not begin with the arr 
of the first Europeans; indeed, the last two centuries is but the most 
recent page written in a substantial volume. Section 8.8 of the Advisory 
Committee's Report suggests the importance of education of the general 
public. I should like to emphasize the point most strongly. I hold that 
it will be nearlv impossible to enforce the proposed legislation unless 
the citizenry is aware of the unique nature and incalculable value of our 
archaeological and historical materials. But, as has happened elsewhere, 
when individuals are aware of the intrinsic worth of such locations and 
items, they will co-operate beyond the letter of the law. 

I would, therefore, hope that the ECA give serious thought to 
providing for areas in the legislation which would ensure the dissemination 
of knowledge resulting from the preservation and salvage of sites. It is 
not enough to "“expropriate" part of a man's land "because it is the law"; 
it is also incumbent upon the legitimate authority to explain the nature 
of the wider good being served, and the role that the site on his land 
plays in this greater scheme. The same is owed to the taxpayer who is 
asked to pay for this extension to the political bureaucracy. 

Thus, I ask that the legal configuration make provision for ways 
to draw together information on historic and archaeological sites, not just 
for computerized distributional studies, but for the general public. The 
suggested Inter-Departmental Co-ordinating Committee would be an ideal 


situation where the various ministries could draw on this information and 
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distribute it in a format most compatible with the overall purposes of 
the ministries. All sectors of the populace could be reached quickly, and 
efficiently, from school children to commuters, from the tourists to the 
businessman. 

If the imperative of public awareness is recognized, it seems to 
me that the proposed Act could encompass more than exposition of material 
resulting from the work of the Advisory Board. The various Universities 
and Museums of the Province have materials and records which bear on the 
prehistory and history of the province. With provincial government fin- 
ancial support, these could be worked up into instructive "packages" which 
would help to fill in the numerous gaps in our knowledge, particularly on 


the layman and interested amateur levels. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR to BO OMIT 

With respect to this kind of education in our system: Do you see this in a 
general environmental education package that encompasses all our surroundings, 
or do you see it specifically in social studies, or can it be accommodated in 


Our present curricular for instance? 


MR. CLIFFORD G. HICKEY 

I think you could accommodate it in the present cirricular but the problem 

is that there aren't any real education materials in a formal education sense 
which can be tapped now. It would be incumbent on for example, the various 
branches of the government who could contribute financial support to put 
together this kind of package drawing on the various scientific and educational 
personnel within the province. What I really have in mind is that plus sort 
of an all pervasive thing to really educate people, to be aware of this resource 
among the many others. We are all aware of the forests and the oi] and so 
forth, but we are not really aware in all the things we do that we are living 
next to continually. I think that if the same environmental features, the 
same kind of cultural and biological demands that the people in the past had 
were brought out, we would all feel at home much more with the resource 

than we do now. It all seems very exotic and strange and I think this is 

part of the lure of the collector for example. It is exotic. Ina sense it 

is better to have it exotic and not really understand it. That would take 
away some of the charm perhaps but if we do understand the context maybe 

there will be less destroyed. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

If you are emphasizing education, then clearly you can have the school 
system in mind but also you can have the public outside the school system 
in mind. Would you comment further on the implication of your thinking 
in the school system. 


MR. CLIFFORD G. HICKEY 
Outside the school system or within it? Or Both? 


DR. W. R. TROST 
One after the other but I suggest in the school first and then outside. 
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MR. CLIFFORD G. HICKEY 

In the school itself, one of the suggestions that came out this morning was 

a travelling exhibit or package for smaller towns. I am familiar with 

a couple of cases where museums have put together kits and materials describing, 
for example, the home making kit of the plains Indian woman with the various 
pertinences of material. Any information regarding these would then go out to 
the schools, or if schools are nearby they might come to the museum and be 
shown, and be allowed to handle in most cases, the items and even to go 
through the motions of using them. To really be aware of what is going on 
and not just the item or what it was for, who used it, how often, what time 
of year and so forth. This could be done in the schools as well as small 
published reports depending on the level of presentation. It could take 
various forms. That would be within the schools. Outside of the schools, 

I see it in terms of continuation or elaboration. For example, the road side 
stands, the information put out by Forest Service and so forth. In effect, 
saturate people to become aware. We are more aware of the historical 
aspects, for example, than we are the prehistoric but that is because there 
hasn't been very much money to finance a lot of work. People like Dr. Bryan 
have done work for many years on very shoe-string kinds of budgets and if we 
want to know more, we will have to go out and do more and then get the word 
Out. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Are you suggesting that there is not sufficient emphasis on western Canadian 
and New World history and archaeology in our school systems at the present 
time? 


MR. CLIFFORD G. HICKEY 

Not enough in the archaeology pre-European. We don't have enough of the 
information at this point. The rest of it is that it is simply not put into 
a popular format which is very important and which I think is incumbent upon 
any legislative package: to have that kind of an emphasis more so than 
putting it together for scholarly purposes. 
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I wish to thank the Advisory Committee, who have snown interest 
in listening to the concerns and hopes of a smaller museum, such as the 
one I represent. 


In 1927, through the leadership of Father Jan who was the pastor 
of St. Albert Parish, a group of citizens became interested in the pre- 
servation of the original log church built in 1861. At the time, because 
of a lack of funds, a make-shift shell was erected around this log church. 
The foundation for the outer brick shell was a cement pad that, over the 
years, has deteriorated to the point that the outer walls are now on the 
verge of collapse. 


Since 1927, it was the acting parish priest who was directly 
responsible for the preservation of the museum and the display of arti- 
facts. The methods of preserving artifacts and protecting them from 
loss were inadequate, and, as a result, many valuable artifacts have been 
removed. The effective use of display cabinets was lacking and research 
was minimal. 


In the fall of '69, as pastor, I invited volunteers to become 
involved in the preservation, research, labelling, cataloguing and dis- 
play of artifacts in the original log church. The response was over- 
whelming: These volunteers assured us that our Alberta heritage must 
be preserved. They also echo the need to tell the story of such 
Canadian greats as Father Albert Lacombe, OMI who was instrumental 
in the growth of the Canadian West. 


Since the beginning of this new program plan of research, 
cataloguing, restoration, labelling and display of artifacts has begun. 


= giee= 


Resource personnel from the Provincial Museum have enabled the group 

of volunteers to do excellent work in each area. During the past 

year an Administrative Board has been formed involving the owners of 

the museum property and the artifacts, the town government, and citizens 
of the community. They have become the decision making body for the 
museum. Already, they are aware of an urgent need for adequate facilities 
in view of preservation, restoration and renovation. 


I am sure that other historical sites fall into this category, and 
that their preservation and development as a museum depends on financial 
assistance. I am convinced that in those situations of national and 
provincial interest, a share of the tax dollar should be available to 
assure a planned program for preservation and development. When possible 
the volunteers should be encouraged to take an active part although 
certain sites may be too remote from a populated area to use this method. 


To ensure the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta, I am convinced that senior governments must find 
means to become involved in the financial assistance of smaller museums, 
such as Father Lacombe Museum in St. Albert. 


A combined pooling of resources at the local level of the com- 


munity and the senior governmental level must be ensured to effect the 
Conservation and restoration of our historical heritage. 


Submitted by: 


Father Colin Levangie, OMI. 
Pastor St. Albert Parish 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
DR. W. R. TROST 
It seems to me you have described to us a very interesting way in which a 
community has gotten together to preserve something of interest to itself. 
Do you see any difficulties presented to this kind of desirable development 
in a community by the proposals that the position paper outlines? Are there 
any of your problems that are made more difficult or easier, by the position 
paper that is developed? 


FATHER COLIN LEVANGIE 
In general my reaction to the position paper was favourable in line with what 
I was trying to effect since 1969. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

So you in general support it, from the point of view of the values it can 
contribute to the kind of effort you described. How do you see the relation- 
ship between museums of the special and unique type that you have described 
and foundations or provincial museums? 


FATHER COLIN LEVANGIE 
In what way do you refer to a special and unique type of museum? 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Well, let's put it this way. The museum and the collection that you have 
developed serves a particular need and I am interested in certain objects, 
certain sites, certain memoirs and so on that are useful in one context, 

and may or may not be useful in more than one. I am wondering if you want to 
say anything to us about how you see the kinds of developments you are 
making relate to those in other cities or in other jurisdictions at the 
provincial, federal or international level. 


FATHER COLIN LEVANGIE 

I am not sure if I grasp exactly what you are saying, but I would add 

a comment that I have become aware. Say that I became concerned about something 
because I was the Pastor of the area. The interest that was shown on behalf 

of the community and the peq@le at large reminded me that I am not really 
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convinced that it is a specialized type of museum. I realize that to be 
effective, we must remain on say a limited scale as far as our scope of interest 
is concerned, but on one hand I realize that the development of the St. Albert- 
Sturgeon District as one of the first Metis centres as far as a community 

was concerned Under the leadership of the Missionaries of the time, such 
events as the growth of a centre from a bridge point of view, the gristmills 
and the first schools are part of our provincial and our national heritage. 

It seems to me that even if we are looking at a limited aspect of our heritage 
it is still, what I would call, of provincial and national interest. It is 

not my right, as Pastor of the Parish, to limit it to the parish. I would 

be doing a wrong to society to say "well, because I am Pastor, I as the Pastor 
will control this centre". I think it is part of our Alberta heritage and 

we should be sharing it. If I am given the opportunity and say, take a type 
of leadership in taking this initiative to share, we don't always find that. 
the others are convinced that they should take this share. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

In the fourth paragraph of your brief you say that "during the past year an 
Administrative Board has been formed involving the owners of the museum property 
and the artifacts etc." Is that Administrative Board now the custodian of the 
museum? Are they in fact what might be called it's owners? I am trying to 

find out where ownership now resides? 


FATHER COLIN LEVANGIE 

This is presently being discussed. We must become a historical society. 

We have made application to become a historical society and we have no legal 
entity as of yet, although we have the initial contacts with the Oblate 

Fathers and the Archdiocese of Edmonton. The Oblate Fathers have made a 
decision that they would pass the ownership on to the Archdiocese or to the 
group. As far as they are concerned, if the story is told, they don't 
necessarily want to claim the ownership and tie us down because of this, and 
they have made this decision already even though we are not a legal entity yet. 


istorical Society of Alberta 


Box 4035, Station C 
Calgary, Alberta 
May 25, 1972 


Environment Conservation Authority 


The Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
in Alberta 


Presented by James M. Parker 


The Historical Society of Alberta supports in principle the 
Position Paper on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources in Alberta and the Addendum of May 1972 prepared for the 
Environment Conservation Authority by the Public Advisory Committee 
on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 


In July 1971 the Historical Society of Alberta completed a 
lengthy investigation into the problem of conserving the Historical 
and Archaeological Resources of Alberta and the recommendations are 
included in the Position Paper and addendum under review. A copy of 
these recommendations is attached. In addition, the Society wishes 
to submit the following recommendations for the consideration of the 
Environment Conservation Authority: 


1. The responsibilities of the Historic Sites Officer and the 
Provincial Archaeologist should be clearly defined and provision 
should be made for coordination of their authority and activity. 
[See 3.2.1. of the Position Paper.] Consideration should be 
given to coordinating their respective activities under one 
office. 


2. The Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board should be 
composed of members from both the public and private sector, 
and each of the professional and lay societies having an 
interest in the conservation and preservation of historic and 
archaeologic resources should be represented. 


3. The Position Paper (particularly Section 3.3) appears to support 
arbitrary treatment of private landowners by government. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on cooperation between the government 
and the private owners of sites which the government seeks to 
protect. If the owner refuses to cooperate then the government 
should seek to acquire the site with public funds. 
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The Historical Society of Alberta wishes to emphasize in the 
strongest possible terms the need for adequate means to protect the 
historic and archaeologic resources of Alberta. The physical remains 
of our past are the heritage not only of the people of Alberta but 
of the nation as a whole. It is the responsibility of the present 
generation to preserve these often fragile resources that they may 
be passed on as an unimpaired heritage to future generations as a 
usable past. The success of legislation can only be realized by 
the implementation of an effective, adequately funded program. 


On behalf of the Historical Society of Alberta, 
Yours sincerely, 


AAPA 


Lye hice 


James M, Parker 
President 


JMP/ca 


Enclosures: (1) 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 


Historic Sites Legislation 
Report & Recommendations May 391971: 


The Historic Sites Legislation Committee was formed by the 


Amisk Waskahegan Chapter of the Historical Society of Alberta, 
December, 1970 for the purpose of reviewing current legislation 


in Alberta as compared to similar legislation in other Provinces 


) 


the United States and the British Isles. The members were: 


W.E. Randall, Chairman, of Edmonton. 
Mrs, W.H. Hurlburt, of Edmonton. 

Mr. R.D. Sabine, of Edmonton. 

Mr. W.R. Sampson, of Edmonton. 

Mr. J.M. Parker, (ex officio). 


On 27th March 1971 the Provincial Executive Committee of the 


Historical Society of Alberta adopted the Committee as its own and 
membership was expanded to represent the views of the other two 
Chapters by the following additional personnel: - 


Dr. J. Domar of Lethbridge. 
Mr. D. Gilbert of Calgary (acting). 


Aspects of the problem as seén by the Committee were: 


is 


2. 


A rational integrated program for the preservation of historic 
and prehistoric sites in Alberta does not appear to be fully 
implemented. 


There does not seem to be an adequately co-ordinated set of 
procedures for the identification, location and preservation 
of historic and prehistoric sites. 


The various interested professional and lay societies are not 
co-ordinated so as to represent their views on the preservation 
of sites throughout the Province. 


There does not seem to be a Suitable site inventory program 
nor does there seem to be an established set of priorities for 
the preservation and maintenance of such sites. 


There do not seem to be clear-cut or definitive procedures 
which could encourage private owners to co-operate with 
interested Government agencies to ensure the preservation and 
maintenance of historic and prehistoric sites. 


During its research the Committee reviewed the following 


Alberta Bills and Acts: 


ihe 
e. 


Bill 40, 1961 which did not pass; 
The Provincial Parks Act of 1964; 
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3. The Glenbow-Alberta Institute Act of 1966; and 
4, The Alberta Heritage Act of 1970. 


Subsequently the Committee reviewed the Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island Foundation Acts. 

The key items of United States legislation which were 
reviewed were: 


l. Public Law 89-665 (The Historic Sites Act of 1966); 
2. The National Antiquities Act of 1906; and 
3. Public Law 292 (The Historic Sites Act of 1935). 


Lastly the Committee considered in detail the proposals of 
Robert McGimbsey in his report entitled “Public Archaeology” 
which set forth a program for the training of amateurs in archaeolog 
These proposals were the outgrowth of McGimbsey's work in setting 
up the Arkansas Archaeological Survey. 

The Committee reviewed various possibilities as follows: 
1. A foundation program similar to those estab] ished in Ontario 

and Prince Edward Island. 


2. A Government program similar to the Arkansas Archaeological 
Survey. 


3. Antiquities legislation. 


4. A Government program establishing an expanded field office 
within the framework of existing Alberta legislation. 


It is believed that sufficient enabling legislation already 
exists in the Provincial Parks Act and the Alberta Heritage Act, 
but the scope of operations is still too small to guarantee the 
preservation of historic and prehistoric sites throughout the 
Province. Budgetary provisions appear to be inadequate and the 
composition and functions of the Historic Sites Advisory Conmmittce 
seem to be somewhat limited. There are also some limitations to 
the Committee's potential effectiveness since it is responsible to 
one Minister only, whereas several ministers are in fact concerned. 
It is further felt that the Government of Alberta should, through 
all appropriate Government agencies encourage cooperation between 
the public and the private sectors in the identification, preserva- 
tion, and interpretation of historic and archaeologic sites. 
Through agreements between the government and private owners such 
sites could remain in private ownership, the owner agreeing to 
maintain and preserve the site or sites according to standards 
agreed upon by both parties. In some cases this would require 
the maintenance of the total integrity of the site or building, 
while in the case of some buildings of architectural value in 
which the interior arrangement is not of paramount importance, it 
would mean an agreement not to alter the external appearance of 
the building without permission from the supervising agency. In 
return, the private owner could be given research and other staft 
assistance from the government and its technical stafit, and there 
should be made available interest free or low cost loans for the 
preservation and maintenance of such sites with provision for 
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access by the public. Through such cooperative ventures the 
government could assure the integrity of the sites while avoiding 
the cost of acquisition and administration. 

In view of the above mentioned points it is therefore 
recommended that: - 


1. A Provincial field office be developed within the existing 
framework of Government agencies to do the following: 


(a) Accelerate the work of conducting field surveys for the 
location of historic and archaeological sites and to 
co-ordinate such activities in the Province; 


(b) Establish an expanded Provincial register or inventory 
of all such sites; 


(c) Promote the training of amateurs in the fields of 
archaeology, history, and in museum and archival work. 


(d) Provide for the co-ordination of the above work with 
representatives of all Government departments concerned 
so as to ensure the preservation of discovered sites on 
parklands or on lands threatened by construction. 
Inasmuch as it is recognized that due regard be given 
for park and highway development it is further recommended 
that the field office be notified of impending construction, 
so that sites could be salvaged. 


2. An expanded Historic and Prehistoric Sites Board with adjusted 
terms of reference be’/established to advise the Government on 
all matters relating to historic and prehistoric sites: this 
Board to include, in addition to Government representatives, a 
representative from each of the concerned professional and lay 
societies in the Province. 


3. Steps be taken to educate the public on the benefits of indi- 
viduals and society at large deriving from the adequate pro- 
tection of designated sites on a basis of mutual co-operation 
between the Government and private owners. 


Comments and recommendations are welcomed: 


The Historical Society of Alberta, 
Station C, Box 4035, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

You raise a question there that has been of real concern to us and has been 
brought up during the discussions. Do you feel that the penalty that is 
suggested for misuse or destruction of these artifacts should be removed - 
that there shouldn't be a penalty? 


MR. J. M. PARKER 

That is 3.6 - the Penalty Clause. I think that penalties and surveillance are 
the real problems. I don't think the Society takes the position where we 
should remove the penalty clauses. If they are there I suppose that the fine 
or imprisonment shouldn't be $25.00 to a maximum of $25.00. In other 
words, with the concern for environment here with oi] pollution the penalty 

is severe enough to act as a deterrent. We are more concerned really with 

the government moving in on private land and subsequently, the private owner 
would be handicapped. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Following that argument through, say that the owner doesn't wish to relinquish 
his rights and the government then seeks to purchase the land with public 
funds. What if the owner still refuses to relinquish the rights. Should 

the matter drop? 


MR. J. M. PARKER 

No I think that there should be legislation on expropriation or at least a 
means of arbitration between the government and the land owner. There could 
be a private independent board established that would decide the price of 
the land or this arrangement. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Now if we are dealing with things like historic buildings or archaeological 
sites, would that be the case? 


MR. J. M. PARKER 
Yes. The Historical Society is interested in the total story of our 
heritage. Our thoughts too have been directed I think, as was pointed 
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out by Mr. Harrison this morning, that we are concerned here with the historic 
structure sites and artifacts, but when you get involved with documents, the 
Alberta Heritage Act and the like, provision for certain amounts of documents 
and private manuscripts should be included as a heritage resource package. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
So you wish to emphasize the need for considering all aspects of the records 
of our past. 


MR. J. M. PARKER 

Yes, all aspects of the records but I think the records of our past, are the 
primary source documents. There is not the problem here as there is sometimes - 
you know if an owner has a piece of land or he has some diaries of his grand- 
father, he will proudly part with the diaries in a sale transaction or some 

such thing but he is not so likely to want to part with part of his land because 
there is a site on it. The problems I think are greater in this case. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

One final point that I would like to make reference to, and I am not sure 
whether you wanted to speak to it yourself Jim or one of your colleagues. I 
would like the audience to know that the Historical Society of Alberta had 
in fact studied these matters at considerable length and had produced 
recommendations in March of 1971. Do you want to speak further to the 
recommendations that were made at that time and to their compatibility with 
the matter now under consideration? 


MR. J. M. PARKER 

I think that most of the points in that May 1971 document have been discussed 
in some measure and detail in the present Position Paper and reported to the 
Committee. One of the things that this document did emphasize, however, and 
it is again our concern I feel, and personally I see this too, is that our 
document was more concerned with program, and we felt that even at that time 
something could have been done within the present legislation. Let's have 
the best legislation in the world, but we must also have an adequate program 
and that's really where the proof of the pudding will be. 
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DR. W. R. TROST 

Do you want to elaborate any further. We are interested to have the full 
thought of the Historical Society particularly because it has looked into 
it at considerable depth. 


MR. J. M. PARKER 

Unless my colleague, Mr. Samson, Vice-President, who is more directly 
involved in this original document then I was in many respects, would like 
to say something, and if you would care to invite him to make some conments. 
Mr. Samson. 


MR. A. SAMSON 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I am not quite sure how to approach an answer to this. 
I would like briefly to give a bit of background. In the spring of 1970, a 
group of us within the Historical Society of Alberta became increasingly 
concerned with the seeming lack of any co-ordinated effort on the part of the 
province to preserve what we considered its historical heritage. We invited 
representation from the Archaeological Society of Alberta, and struck a 
committee whose purpose was to look through the legislation at various areas 
which have been in operation to see how successful it was and whether it 

had certain characteristics which we felt could be used in Alberta. We made 
a very thorough study of the legislation which was, at that time, on the 
books of the Province of Alberta. We looked into Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island in particular as far as Canadian experience was concerned, and into 
some of the British legislation. I have had ten years of administrative 
experience with the United States National Court Service in both conservation 
and historical preservation, and though I don't necessarily think that one 
has to go down south of the border for precedents for anything we do up here 
sometimes it helps if your bigger neighbour has made a fewmistakes and 

we can profit by them. The point that I would want to emphasize is that a 
beginning has to be made and one of the things that was concerning us was 
that we all seemed to be operating on an ad hoc basis. We don't have 

clearly defined priorities; we don't even have a good inventory. It is only 
very recently that we even have a list of historical societies and museums 
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operating within the province. Our first emphasis then, is that there has to be 
an inventory made of resources available to us in the province. Until such 
an inventory is made, anything we do is on an ad hoc basis and anything we 

do is very likely to result in some wasted public funds and we do have to 
protect those. We cannot, under any circumstances I feel, attempt to protect 
everything we would like to protect, but we can and must protect those things 
which are of significant value and representational of a whole culture. My 
point here, Dr. Trost, is that I do not feel, and there are those who will 
argue with me, that we don't really need to reconstruct every fur trade post 
that was built in the province of Alberta. We should preserve, or at least 
investigate, those sites which are known and perhaps have one or two rep- 
resentational ones. It is for this reason that I insist we need a clear-cut 
and very thorough and long-term inventory and only then can we begin to set 
the priorities on what we ought to have. We have heard a lot today about 
preserving specific things. Are these always going to be the best. We hear 
in Edmonton that we ought to preserve such things as Strathcona Village or 
the Strathcona area. I am most upset about the rapid destruction of some 

of what I consider to be very significant architectural monuments within the 
City of Edmonton; Calgary is appraised of the same problem and is currently 
working on projects of their own but not until we have an integrated inventory 
can we make the proper choices because society cannot stand still. It cannot 
live in the structures of the past alone. It cannot use them all but it must 
attempt to preserve some of them and this is essentially the major thurst of 
part of our report. Now, the next thing which I would like to speak of is to 
re-emphasize the necessity of the public and private co-operation. My 

only experience in administration and historic sites has been in the United 
States. The United States Government has, for many years, attempted to preserv: 
historic sites. Let's take the post office for instance. It could be 
preserved if it were to pass into private land ownership in the United States 
through the Provincial Government approaching the owners and setting up some 
kind of criteria for preservation. Now, I would submit that we don't need to 
preserve the interior of that building. It's the exterior that is important 
because it marks an architectural age in Alberta in which there was some 
particularly handsome architecture struck. Through public and private co- 
operation and agreements, there can be taxing incentives or loan incentives. 
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I myself used to consult with the private owners of various historic buildings. 
I was a resource person to them. I could go back and do the research at 

U.S. government expense. They then could attempt a preservation or re- 
construction. It is that sort of thing I think we need rather then the heavy 
handedness of government, which is always going to hold over these farmers 

or private land owners head the threat of expropriation. If, in the last 
analysis we could enact legislation which would permit something in the 
nature of say a six month holding period where negotiations could be carried 
out, and if, at the end of that time such a site fit into the priorities and 
was high enough then we could indeed protect it. Lastly, is is much more 
important to preserve because once something has been destroyed it can never 
be recaptured no matter how much reconstruction you do. If it cannot be 
preserved as it stands, then perhaps it can be renovated, which means 
introducing modern aspects of technology into it. That failing, the only 
thing left to us is reconstruction and I think all of those of us in Edmonton 
can see the problems of reconstruction with the ongoing work at Fort Edmonton 
Park. Would that the original had been there; I heard something this morning 
about the Boy Scouts having burned it, but it was our own Provincial 
Government who owned the site on which that building was - they purchased it 
from the Hudson's Bay Reserve, and it was they who thought it was an eyesore 
to the handsome new Legislative Buildings, so I don't think the Boy Scouts 
deserve all of that blame. 
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CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 


WE THANK THE HONOURABLE MINISTERS OF ENVIRONMENT AND CULTURE, 
YOUTH AND RECREATION, FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT OUR VIEWS ON THE 
CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL REsouRCES IN ALBERTA. WE 
COMMEND THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT IN TAKING THE PROGRESSIVE STEP TO PLAN 
LEGISLATION NOW TO PREVENT THE LOSS TO ALBERTANS OF THEIR HERITAGE. 


MANY OF OUR ALBERTA HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES HAVE BEEN 
DESTROYED, OR ARE IN DANGER OF BEING LOST. THE AGENCIES WHICH ARE DESTROYING 
THESE RESOURCES INCLUDE: CONSTRUCTION, POT HUNTERS, ARTIFACT AND ANTIQUE 
COLLECTORS, VANDALISM AND EROSION. 


BECAUSE OF INADEQUATE LEGISLATION TO PROTECT OUR HERITAGE, THE 
PROBLEM IS MAGNIFIED. WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? CAN WE LEARN FROM SIMILAR ACTS IN 
OTHER PROVINCES? SUPPOSEDLY, ALL THE OTHER PROVINCES HAVE ADOPTED LEGISLATION 
TO PROTECT THESE RESOURCES. ARE THEIR LAWS EFFECTIVE? THE PuBLic ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ALBERTA GOVERNMENT ON THIS MATTER, HEADED BY Dr. R.G. ForBis, 
STATES THAT THEY ARE NOT EFFECTIVE AND THAT THEY USUALLY SHARE SIMILAR DEFECTS. 


IN 17S “REPORT FOR THE CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES IN ALBERTA.” THE COMMITTEE CITES AS COMMON DEFECTS: 
* SELDOM IS PROVISION MADE FOR AN ACTIVE PROGRAM WITH ADEQUATE STAFF: 
* THE LAWS MAKE NO PROVISION FOR ADEQUATE FUNDING: 
* THE LAWS ARE NOT EFFECTIVELY ADMINISTERED ... THEY ARE “TOOTHLESS”: 
* THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PRESERVATION OR SALVAGE OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES IS USUALLY NOT CLEARLY DEFINED, 
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iTS AUTHORITY FOR THESE DEFECTS IS THE COUNCIL FOP CANADIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY . 


WE CONSIDER THAT ADEQUATE LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY IN ALBERTA TO 
PROTECT OUR HERITAGE. WE CAN LEARN FROM THE DEFECTS IN OTHER PROVINCIAL LAWS, 
OVERCOMING THE INADEQUACIES AS POINTED OUT BY DR. Forsls. 


WE AGREE WHOLEHEARTEDLY WITH THE PROSPECTUS FOR THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
(pp, 6-7) WHICH EXPANDS ON THE SOLUTION: 

"With the proper legislation and a responstble staff, the 

Government will be able to undertake active programs to 


protect, acquire, restore, and maintain historical anda 
arehaeological sites .... It can also undertake a compre- 


henstve program of education, to inform the public about 

its neritage, to make sites available for visitation and 

study, and to provide proper interpretation of them tnrrough 

exhtbits, publtcations and other means". 

WE WOULD FURTHER SUGGEST THAT ALL LEGISLATION POSSIBLE WILL NOT 
PREVENT DESTRUCTION. WITH THE ABOVE LAWS AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS, MUST COME 
STRONG ENFORCEMENT AND SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO PROVIDE THE PROGRAM OF INTERPRETATION 


AND LEGAL ACTION, 


WE WERE PARTICULARLY PLEASED TO NOTE THE ADDENDUM TO THE POSITION 
PAPER SENT OUT BY THE PupLIc Apvisory ComMMITTEE. WE CONCUR WITH THE IDEAS 
EXPRESSED IN THIS PAPER. WE FURTHER LEND OUR STRONG SUPPORT TO THE PROPOSAL 
THAT A TRUST FUND BE ESTABLISHED BY THE PROVINCE. SUCH MONIES ARE DESPERATELY 
NEEDED TO ASSIST AGENCIES SUCH AS OUR CITY, TO ENCOURAGE THE PRESERVATION AND 
INTERPRETATION OF LOCAL HISTORY. FOR EXAMPLE, OUR STRATHCONA VILLAGE PROJECT NOW 
NEEDS FINANCIAL HELP TO GET IT OFF THE GROUND. WE SUGGEST THE PROVINCE CONSIDER 
WORKING WITH THE CITY IN PRESERVING THIS HISTORICAL AREA. THERE ARE OTHER 
SMALLER PROJECTS IN OUR CAPITAL CITY. SUCH AS THE SITE OF THE 1905 CEREMONIES 
OF ALBERTA’S BIRTH THAT SHOULD BE DEVELOPED AND INTERPRETED. 


Ra: 


IN CONCLUSION, WE SUGGEST THAT THE PEOPLE OF EDMONTON HAVE AN 
INTEREST IN ALBERTA’S HERITAGE, AND THEREFORE, WE WISH TO WORK CLOSELY WITH 
THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT IN BOTH SAVING ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SITES 
AND INTERPRETING THEM IN A MEANINGFUL MANNER. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DOR We! RS TROST 

Thank you Mr. Mayor. In a quickly growing city like Edmonton there may indeed 
be technical problems that the City has to overcome as it plans its develop- 
ment and so on that may be presented to it or made more acute by the means 

to preserve these kinds of resources. Do you see any kind of difficulty 

in that respect from this legislation or from these proposals? 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 

I think that with any legislation you are going to have certain difficulties 

thrust upon you. We have to do it ourselves and we do it, as we have to look 
at priorities of a different nature than those described by Mr. Parker: 

those that we think are of greater value and therefore must be preserved, as 

against what we really need at the moment to serve the community. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

The City has responsibilities and obligations in matters having to do with 
development and zoning and things of that sort. Do you feel that the City 
needs a clear definition of its authority to fulfill its share in the tasks 
we're discussing? 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 

I think that from the tenor of our brief it can be seen that we get into the 
game of the more simplistic level of writing legislation, and we're not here 
really to suggest the necessary changes, but rather to encourage, if we can, 
the government to take this step, but look with hope that they'll] take it 
with a positive view. And that is, with the authorities or the organizations 
involved in this kind of preservation, that in fact they will be there to 
help. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
You made mention in your brief about the Strathcona Village. Do you want to 
elaborate on that element of your submission? 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 
Mr. Chairman, I think that there are probably people here that know a great 
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deal more about this than I do as far as elaboration is concerned. But 
without being specific to this particular area, we have probably no other 
block or couple of blocks in the City that is similar to this. When we step 
into the situation and say to the people who now have interests there, that 
there can be no change, there is in fact, involvement with upgrading this - 
an actual economic loss. It's easy to say to someone else, and many people 
say this to the City - save this for us. But very few people come forward 
with any of the economic resources that are necessary. And we know this 
happens with the Provincial Government as well. But I think that generally, 
government has to assume that we do have to take a certain amount of the 
public resources and pay for this sort of economic cost or economic loss, 
whichever it might happen to be, to indeed hold such a place as this. 
Because, as mentioned by Mr. Parker, there won't be a second. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Dr. Dent, I have one question about the very strong suggestion of Mr. Sampson 
that there shouldn't be the heavy hand of government, but rather the persuasive 
approach. Now you've had some, or Edmonton City has had some considerable 
experience in controversial matters where it seems in general you have 

adopted the persuasive. How do you find the public reacting to this way of 
dealing with it, rather than using the strong enforcement approach. 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 

I think actually, and I have to go out to the building of public facilities 
rather than the preservation of the historical, because I'm not certain that 
we've really gotten into the place where it was dramatic in this area, that 
people started to really notice what was going on. But we attempt, when we 
need a property for public facilities, to use the persuasive approach. At 
the end of it, if in fact the public interest is going to be destroyed, then 
we stop the persuasion, and become as forceful as the courts will allow us. 
I ‘think this is one of the necessities that we have to approach in society. 
Approach it gently and delicately and not become overly powerful in this way. 
I think we have to be extremely patient and try to take the co-operative 
approach. But if it is impossible, then I think there are values that have 
to be preserved and I believe that legisiation has to be such that these 
steps can be taken. 


Sep 


DR. A. BRYAN 

I've asked this question before. The theme of most of the committees that 
have drawn up legislation everywhere, and the whole theme of the environment 
conservation at the present time, is that the pollutor pays - the destroyer 
pays. I've already mentioned that I believe that municipalities in Alberta 
are probably destroying more pre-historic and historic sites than any other 
Single group. Now, you're very strongly stating, I think, that the Provincial 
Government should be responsible for paying the bill on the necessary program. 
Is this correct? 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 
Yes. 


DR. A. BRYAN 
And would the City be willing to go along with part of the Bill or negotiate 
this, or do you feel that the Province really is a Provincial responsibility 
completely? 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 

Yes, particularly if we can get the Province to be more enlightened in terms 
of grants so that we have a greater share of revenue. It's more realistic 
for our cities to do it. However, your one statement when you say that 
municipalities destroy more - maybe a city like the City of Edmonton destroys 
more, but I would question the validity of your statement that the City of 
Edmonton destroys more than the total society together in a city such as this. 
I hope that wasn't your meaning. 


DR. A. BRYAN 
No. I was talking about municipalities as a group and about municipal roads. 
The City of Edmonton has nothing to do with this. 


MAYOR IVOR DENT 
We have our own pathways to destruction there. 
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DR. A. BRYAN 

There are prehistoric sites within the City however, there's nothing really 
very significant left. There are some, and there are some right in the 
parks. It would be very useful, I think, to set up public displays, exhibitil 
these sites, or what little is left. 
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Brief from the Amisk Waskahegan Chapter 
of the Historical Society of Alberta 
to the Environment Conservation Authority 
Public Hearing 
Edmonton 
Lstesune slo 72 


Presented by: John Gilrin 


We agree with the general tenor of the position paper prepared by the Public 
Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Res- 
ources 


With regard to compensation to owners (vide ref. 3.1.2) it is felt that other 
avenues than tax relief alone should be explored to compensate for inconven- 
iences to estate management stemming from designated sites and approach roads 


With regard to protected sites as defined in 3.3.1. it is felt that buildings 
of architectural interest and structures of engineering significance should 
also be embraced since the terms "of historical and archaeological significance’ 
appear rather too narrow 


With regard to methods of acquiring sites in 3.3.10. it is felt that "bequests" 
should be acknowledged also 


It is felt that some provision should be made for affixing memorial plaques to 
buildings of architectural and historical interest, even though such buildings 


remained in private hands. 
{ 
/ 
Wan 2. : 


A.D. RIDGE, 
President, 
Amisk Waskahegan Chapter. 


ADR/pb 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

In regard to your second point, have you specific alternatives in mind? 
MR. JOHN GILPIN 

This is what I was afraid of. Mr. Ridge and the Vice-President of the 

Society discussed between themselves the alternatives and I'm not in a 

position to say which ones they decided. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now this has to do with other ways of giving compensation to owners for 

the inconveniences that might be put upon them, stemming from designated 
sites and approach roads to them for the information to the audience. Would 
it be, you think then, your colleagues may have alternates in mind? 


MR. JOHN GILPIN 
Yes, this was discussed by Mr. Ridge. 


Diao 7) Oy LOMITH 

The question that was raised at the hearings in Lethbridge and Calgary, to 
do with historical trails. There is a Waskahegan trail group, I don't 
know whether its associated with you people or not. 


MR. JOHN GILPIN 
No, it just happens to have the same name. 


DRE eb. OML IH 
Does your chapter have an interest in historical trails? 


MR. JOHN GILPIN 

We are interested in a whole range of historical resources, documents, 
trails, photographs, buildings, historic sites, but trails don't occupy a 
special position, they are just part of our overal] interest. 


0) Sy ee al Bs) 
50 in this brief you were concerning yourself more with the general approaches 
rather than one thing? 
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MR. JOHN GILPIN 
Yes, we didn't want to detract from the Provincial Executive submission. 
We agree with them. 


Submitted by: Arleen Borgstede 
St. Albert Historical Society 


In reading through the material forwarded by the Advisory Committee, 
I am gratified to see that consideration was given to private groups, 
societies, etc. who are also concerned with the preservation of our Alberta 
nistory. As representative of a group now in the process of setting up 
a Historical Society in our area, I feel that any legislation to do with 
Historical sites must be flexible enough to cover the situation where 
interested and dedicated citizens are willing to accept the responsibility 
of maintaining sites. They require only the co-operation and financial 
assistance of the Provincial Government. 

Take for example the case in St. Albert. 

On April 9, 1861, Father Lacombe, with three Metis friends, began 
sawing the logs for a small chapel. This was the beginning of one of many 
dreams the venerable Oblate missionary was to see fulfilled. Sitting on a 
hill, surrounded by fertile land and overlooking the lush Sturgeon River 

alley this 30 x 25' log building was to become the nucleus of a new settle- 
ment. Under his guidance, Father Lacombe would encourage his Metis brothers 
to establish permanent homes and make their living farming the rich soil. 

One month later twenty families had acquired land and within the year, 
twenty homes were built thereby making the settlement of St. Albert one of 
the first in Alberta. 

I wonder if, on that April morning as the trees were being felled, 
Father Lacombe had any idea that the building he was to erect would stil] 
be standing 11] years later. One can wonder also, how he would feel, 
knowing that his little log chapel, having survived this long is now in 
danger of excessive deterioration. 

In 1871, the log building was replaced by a new church and for over 
fifty years it was used for storage and even a grainery. It is with appre- 
ciation that we can thank another Oblate who had the foresight to take steps 
to preserve the historic building. In 1927, working with a group of laymen, 
donations were solicited through a national subscription and $1100 was 
collected. The log building was rebuilt on its present location and a 
brick 'super-structure' was erected around it. So it has remained for 
the past 45 years, serving as a museum housing many unique and valuable 
artifacts. 
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One thousand dollars in 1927 was a considerable amount of money, 
but the project still relied on volunteer labour and makeshift methods. 
For example, no adequate foundation was laid and the mortar used for laying 
the bricks was of inferior quality. It seems likely that some devine 
intervention has kept the brick wall reasonably entact for almost half 
a century, thereby affording some protection to the historic building within. 

If this is indeed the case, it would seem that we have worn the 
patience of our saintly protector. The report prepared by the Advisory 
Committee which serves as a basis for these hearings, expresses concern 
that many valuable archeological objects are being removed by souvenir 
hunters. Today, if anyone was so inclined, they could carry away at least 
a third of our outer structure, brick by brick, deterioration has progressed 
SO far. 

The historical importance of this building is unique. Not only 
does it represent one of the oldest structures left intact in Alberta, and 
the first building constructed in one of the first permanent settlements in 
Alberta, but it stands as a monument to a great and dedicated man whose 
entire priestly life was devoted to the peaceful settlement of the Canadian 
Prairies and in particular, Alberta. 

As stated previously, a Historical Society is being formed in St. 
Albert, with the primary objective being the maintenance and upkeep of the 
Father Lacombe Museum, which includes the preservation of the log chapel. 
This means that first and foremost we must plan to rebuild the protective 
wall. Today this is an expenditure of ten times the original cost and again 
we would be forced into using volunteer labour and ending up with barely 
adequate results. 

I have worked for the past two years as co-ordinator of a group 
of volunteers who have worked with dedication and commitment to preserve 
the rich history of the St. Albert area. I can assure you that there are 
indeed such people available. They are willing to devote time and effort 
to the planning of programs and projects, the cataloguing and registering 
of museum artifacts, the construction of cabinets and many other more menial 
tasks. However, to expect volunteers to construct an entire building 
is at most an unsatisfactory arrangement. Nor should they be expected 
or allowed to play the beggar in financing the work that must be done. ° 

With municipal costs spiralling to cover the -ervices required for 


7399) 


the present, preservation of the past becomes very low on the list of 
priorities. Indeed, it would appear that many of these historically 
Significant sites do not have municipalities either close enough or large 
enough to support them. Therefore the onus must fall to the senior 
governments. 

The history of our province is becoming important to its citizens. 
One has only to look at the increase in membership in the Edmonton 
Historical Society to affirm this fact and the Provincial Government must 
take positive steps to assure that the tangible evidences of our history 
are safeguarded for this generation and generations to come. These steps 
must include provinding financial assistance where necessary. They must 
accept their responsibility as citizens throughout the province are, and 
they must do it today. If not, tomorrow, replicas will be being built, 
(of those buildings or sites that can be duplicated), (and probably at 
twice the cost) and committees will be shaking their heads wondering why 
the originals were allowed to disappear. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


BR. We &. TROST 
¥ 


i feel thet the covmendabie effert vou and your collesques have spown us in 


this matter gives ws the exarpie to bring oul one of the impertant elevents 


that we are ¢oncerced with fere, and that is haw public participa’ ten and 
the Qesverprec? van Ses t cooperate, in gartiquiar, ia the areca ef monserving 
\ ry per MME te Foc ie Ws et AE poe Yt teve nooo foperrd yt 4 twe 
yeors i henetner with, your curleagues and ce tlow ciiigenn, have brought 
Porat pcrviavt repovation and chanue thet wes needed. ‘tou feel that 


vou ceed adcitionad helo to suprert your etforts. . How do you feel that a 
group of cit sens like vourself doing a thing that should be done can best 
continue with their efforts and be supported by the aovernment? 

MRS. BORGSTE DE, 

1 feel that, o5 Tong as a group can justify their existence and can show that 
they are interested in this on « long-temn besis, government should take as 
Wany Steps as possible to assist them. I think we tend to get tied down in 
red tape, For exampie, present legislation will allow a $500.00 grant to 
museums and this is a one time affair. $500.00 won't do very much for a 
museum that is even trving to get started, so I feel that if it can be 
dustitied and the onus is on the participating group the government should 

be wiilibg to accept their dedication, and be willing to give them financial 
support. What is needed is an initial grant - perhaps they are quite capable 
of carrying on after that. On the other nand, they may need some kind of 
continuing grant. / think that each case must be assessed separately, and 
the needs that are being served be assessed along with the work that is 

Seina done by the vrivace citizens. 


GR. WR. TROST 
Se you feel that if for example, your group was incorporated as a society, 
then your thought micht be that a grant from the government to that society 


to look after the capital costs of the reconstruction and renovation would 
be in order. 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 
Yes. The Federal Government has many programs, for example, the local 


~ Abies 


incentives program that we could perhaps take advantage of, but we can't do 
this until we have the money to get plans down on paper. This includes 
hiring an architect and so forth, and in some cases you need money to get 
money sort of thing. 


OR. W. R. TROST 
Would you think then that the society would become the owner and the custodian 
of the museum or of the restored edifice, etc. 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 
Yes. This is what we are planning. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
And assume responsibility for keeping it up and giving the public access to it? 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 
Yes. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

In maintaining it, say the first part goes, do you feel that you would need 
a supporting grant to keep it running, or do you think you could do it by 
charge to the public? 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 

This would probably depend on specific cases. In our own case, we have a town 
council who is very interested in the museum and is willing to give us a 
certain amount per year. It is feasible that it could carry on its own after 
that. We have no idea right now. I feel that the legislation should be 
flexible enough to assess each individual case and judge it on its own merits 
instead of a straight $500.00. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Just to make an example out of your own specific case, how much money 
are you thinking of to get the building into shape? 
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MRS. BORGSTEDE 
We could do it for $10,000.00 if we had volunteer labour that would take down 
the old bricks, clean them off and rebuild them. 


DR. W. R. TROST 
Do you think you could get volunteer help? Is your root that strongly oriented? 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 

We could probably get volunteer help but it would take us three times as long 
to construct the building as it would ordinarily. Volunteer help is very 
admirable but volunteers have families and families come first. The ones we 
have working with us, have done an admirable job but I think you are asking 
just a little bit much of them to tie themselves down to a project that is 
going to mean reconstructing a whole building. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Once you have the building reconstructed, you will have to have someone 
undoubtedly on hand all the while to look after it, make it open to the public 
and so on. Again just to make an example out of this specific case, how much 
do you think it would cost to keep it running? 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 

I really haven't got the faintest idea. The building that we have at present 
is connected to the parish church which means that the parish is paying for 
lighting and heating bills that are being incurred at the moment. Our curator 
is volunteer and any of the construction that has been done in the museum to 
date has been done by volunteer help, so I really couldn't give you any 
estimate of what it would cost. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

We recognize our problems with volunteers. They obviously can do a great 
deal to keep the museum alive and active in a community. With the reluctance 
of governments to expand their activities, because the public is obviously 
concerned about the number of civil servants and so on, do you think it is 
feasible that with proper organization the local society could in large run 
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museums all over the province. This would be a very important policy decision 
it would seem to me. 


MRS. BORGSTEDE 

I think it is very feasible in smaller communities and perhaps in larger 
communities too if, as I say, provincial government and municipal governments 
were willing to give the financial assistance that is necessary. I think that 
large museums out of necessity must have at least one or two - I'm not speaking 
of large museums in the terms of say the Provincial Archives, but paid staff 
members, but when you are talking about the smaller museums I think that 
historical societies have a great role to play here and the people are interested 
enough so that they are willing to donate a few hours a week. In many cases, 
these museums are ones that are not opened during the week, just on weekends 
and during the summer months, so I think it is very feasible. 
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June 1, 1972 
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As a profession, Planners are concerned with the quality of the 
environment, be it urban or rural, since it exerts immeasurable influence on 
the quality of life, and the life styles of people. The richness of the 
living experience is greatly affected by the texture and the variety of the 
total physical environment. We believe, that an historical component is 
an essential ingredient in this context. We therefore, endorse the 
principle of preserving and conserving the historical resources of this 
Province. 

In Alberta, Planners are very directly involved with the mechanisms 
of change - change that often threatens to erode the many faceted historical 
and cultural heritage of this Province. We are acutely aware of the lack 
of meaningful techniques or mechanisms available to safeguard historical 
and archaeological resources in Alberta. Planners are too often powerless 
witnesses to the effects of mounting pressures on our historical resources. 
Accordinaly, our Association fully endorses the timely efforts being made 
by the Provincial Government to provide legislation aimed at conserving 
and preserving our fragile historical resources. 

Rather than develop a detailed critique of the proposed legislation, 
we felt that it would be more constructive to address ourselves primarily to 
the principles involved. 

The main thrust of the proposed legislation appears to be directed 
toward the preservation of archaeological and related items. Even the position 
paper prepared by the Environment Conservation Authority implies that for the 
purposes of legislation, relevant history finishes with "the pioneer cabins". 
We do not question the importance of our archaeological resources, however, 
we do seriously question the scope of the proposed legislation and its 
adequacy to meet the total demands of historical resource conservation 
and presentation when viewed as total entity. 

We consider that the perspective on what is considered relevant 
history is too narrow and myopic. In directing the main emphasis towards 
the archaeological, the Province appears to be fo.lowina tre legislative 
process of the United Kingdom where Ancient Monument Protection Acts of the 
late 1800's were followed in 1944 by the first comprehensive preservation 
legislation which embraced sites, monuments, buildings and groups of buil- 


dings under the same protective umbrella. As presented, the proposed 
legislation does not deal sufficiently strongly with the protection of buil- 
dings of architectural and historic interest. Our historic heritage extends 
much closer to the present than is considered in the proposed legislation. 

In considering what is relevant history we could do well to examine 
experience elsewhere. Buildings in the United Kingdom, built as late as 
1930 by famous architects, are subject to preservation processes and in 
New York certain very contemporary buildings of significance are protected. 
Similar examples can be found in other parts of the United States and in 
European countries. Based on this experience, we conclude that the definition 
of historic must embrace even contemporary history. We would, therefore, 
suggest that there be no arbitrary cut-off date, but rather determine that 
which is worthy for preservation by some other criteria. 

The importance of a site, building or artifact can be identified 
on a national, provincial, regional and municipal or local level. Regional 
and municipal or local situations demand extensive local knowledge and it is 
imperative that local involvement be obtained in reviewing and evaluating 
the relative importance of an historic resource. An importance scale will 
perhaps be of assistance in trying to develop preservation or conservation 
procedures in a particular case. 

In consideration of the extensive scope of the conservation process we 
would suggest that sites and/or buildings could be included under one or more 
of the following categories. 

1. A building or structure which is archetype or closely related to 
an archetype. 

2. A building or structure which heralds the start of a new aesthetic 
style or innovation. 

3. A building or structure which is one of the outstanding products of 
social developments. 

4. A building or structure which incorporates a new technological de- 
velopment or innovation. 

5. Good examples selected purely on aesthetic grounds of buildings of 
any age or style or function. 

6. Buildings which may not be of intrinsic value themselves, but which do 
make a valuable contribution with others to the aesthetic and/or 
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historical environment. 
7. Buildings or structures or sites which have value because of their 
association with historically important people and events. 

Time is not on the side of preservation and conservation and the 
pressures on historic resources grows daily. We would accordingly urge that 
the cataloguing and assessment of our historic resources be undertaken 
with all dispatch. 

Any research into the feasibility of preservation must take a very 
hard look at the viability of reuse. Successful preservation, particularly 
of buildings, begins with a viable use for the structure concerned. It, 
therefore becomes imperative to have identified exactly what must be retained 
and what can be altered to permit reuse. 

We endorse the approach of providing incentives to both the public 
and private sector to conserve our historic and archaeological resources. 
Adequate implementation measures must be devised and included in the legis- 
lation to encourage both the public and private sectors to respect and protect 
designated sites or buildings, with appropriate economic incentives. Much 
of the effort to-date has failed in this respect. 

A mechanism should be built into the legislation which will accomo- 
date emergency situations. In this regard, the Building Preservation Order 
of British Legislation, which is a form of injuction, should be examined 
since it can be applied at the local level and is operative immediately, 
although it requires subsequent ratification by the appropriate Minister. 
Enforcement and penalty through the courts can be an onerous and time consuming 
process. In all fairness to both the agency and the developer, a swifter 
means of implementation is required. 

Given that the scope of the preservation and conservation process 
should be broadened considerably, we suggest that the research staff or 
investigators should be similarly increased to include a broader range of 
professional and technical expertise. This is important if the total 
spectrum of our historical resources are to be critically examined. 
Following the idea that public support is a necessary ingredient to success- 
ful preservation, it is suggested that a system of providing public recog- 
nition be initiated. 

We thank you for this opportunity to present our response to the 
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proposed legislation on the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources. We re-emphasize the value and importance of the task at hand 
and our Association stands ready to participate further in the preparation 
and evaluation of the final drafts and with the special expertise inherent 
in the planning profession, we would sincerely hope to remain involved on 
an ongoing basis. 


D. A. McCullagh 
Vice-President 
Alberta Association 
Roy Pe ak it 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 
DR. W. R. TROST | 
I hope you don't mind if I draw to the attention of the audience that the 
feelings of your group were stronger than you indicated on the delinquency of 
the conmittee in having so narrow a view. On page two he says "it was not 
only narrow but myopic". He was kind enough when he read this statement to 
leave off the myopic but nevertheless, you have made an important emphasis 
and I think that many of the points you have made are worthwhile and are 
under consideration. One of the specifics that you did refer to was the 
difficulty one may run into - this is on the first paragraph on page 5 - 
when a sudden discovery of something that should be preserved is made in the 
course of development after work has already begun, and how can you handle 
that problem then to everyone's satisfaction. Recognizing it as a problem, 
have you any specific suggestions as to how it might be smoothed out. 


MR. W. T. CANDLER 

I know of no other way to resolve a problem other then through the expenditure 
of dollars and cents. Once a project is underway, particularly in a large 
building, much of the equipment involved in the construction process is rented. 
The rental of a single crane on a highrise tower for example, is in the 
thousands of dollars often even per day. To stop a project is costing an 
individual a fantastic amount of money and other then reimbursing him for this, 
how else could it be done? 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Now, in the following paragraph on that same page, you indicate that some way 
of recognizing or providing public recognition be initiated. Are you thinking 
Of plaques or do you have something else in mind? 


MR. W. T. CANDLER 

That specifically was mentioned in our discussion regarding your brief. That 
type of recognition would have perhaps an added use, in that the public would 
be aware of what is being done. Quite frankly they may often observe things 
that are being done that shouldn't be done as a result of that plaque, and 
this too could enforce the process to bring to light, work that is being 
undertaken that shouldn't be. 


re Ons 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Finally, from my point of view, in Town Planning how you go into the future 
and conserve the past is, in a way, the core of a good sound sort of cultural 
planning for a town. You suggested something about the desirability of your 
offering of cooperation in the future. Have you any thought in mind as to how 
that might be effectively done? 


MR. W. T. CANDLER 

When you deal with development, particularly in a city such as Edmonton, you 
can do as much as the province will allow you to do under the Planning Act 
and the enabling legislation. Restoration or preservation has to do with 
land use and there are many implementation techniques that the Planners might 
be able to advise you of that are being used elsewhere in the world. Now, as 
an example of this, downtown Edmonton has many old buildings. Many of these 
are leaving very rapidly and being taken down, however, there are implementation 
techniques through the exchange of density to the exchange of air rights, the 
movement of density from one side to an adjacent one: to double the density 
around it but to preserve what is there, and at the same time utilize the 
development right that the owner of that land has. No amount of legislation | 
is going to say this is a historical building so therefore you don't re- 
develop. This is not practical but you can look at it in terms of unused 
density. You can take the financial investment, the re-development potential 
of that site and apply it elsewhere and in that way, preserve what is there 
and at the same time give the financial incentive to keep what should be 
kept. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Both in Halifax and Victoria, the only two places that I am aware of on our 
opposite coasts where, starting in about 1967, both cities made a very strong 
effort to preserve old buildings and each had considerable numbers. They 

are now tenanted by people who are carrying on normal businesses and they had 
been preserved very nicely. There is, however, a risk involved or at least 
there was in one or two situations I am familiar with, where the tenant had 
to have some guarantee from the city before he would move in to the old 
building that it would be at such a reasonable cost that his risk was reduced. 


oie 


How is this looked on by planners do you think? It seems successful to 
preserve and restore the old buildings but to keep them usable seems to be 
a problem. 


MR. W. T. CANDLER 

There are certain uses which identify with old buildings - with buildings that 
have been refurbished but their original character maintained. I am thinking 
specifically, here in Edmonton, about the Boardwalk. This was a private 
development. It was hopefully found to be economically viable and many of the 
commercial uses which have traditionally been located elsewhere in the central 
business district have chosen to go in there. The point is, there was stability 
in the area and through planning and specific designation of buildings I think 
that stability can be a point of bargaining. I think many of the business 
people that you speak of were a little frightened that if it didn't go they 
will be out a lot of money. We are talking about stability and really that is 
all tied up in how serious we are about doing what we are going to do, and 

are we going to back it up with dollars and cents or are we going to just 

turn it loose on the private developer because he won't invest his dollars. 

We have to. 
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BRIEF 
Submitted to Environment Conservation Authority 
by 
Robson Bonnichsen 


First, I would like to indicate that I am in support of the 
proposed antiquity legislation. 

The salvation of an archaeological site is a big job that takes 
both time and funds. In the last four years with the help of the 
Archaeological Society of Alberta, Department of Extension Classes and 
Students from the Department of Anthropology, I have attempted to salvage 
several sites threatened by destruction on an ad hoc volunteer basis. 
These sites included part of Fort Edmonton Stockade fence and six burials, 
at the Edmonton Power Plant. These remains were exposed when the 
Alberta Natural Gas Company installed a pipe line. (2) In the clover 
area on a high terrace of Old Man Creek, an extinct form of bison and 
stone tools were in association in the excavation for a basement. 

(3) At Elkwater Lake in the Cypress Hills Provincial Park a site occurred 
in an area slated to be levelled for recreational development. A test 
excavation revealed that the site was important. Through the cooperation 
of local authorities, another area was developed instead for vacationers. 
In these instances sites have been saved or partially salvaged through 
the combined efforts of the concerned public and a professional archae- 
Ologist. However, the analysis of archaeological materials entails 
specialized training which cannot be equally participated in by the lay 
public. Consequently, although we have saved sites we lack the funding 

to carry out the appropriate laboratory analysis so that this information 
can become part of the public cultural heritage. 

As an example of the kind of mass destruction that can occur 
where there are no antiquity regulations and no formulated policy the 
case of the firegquards in the Cypress Hills Provincial Park provides 
an excellent example. Hundreds, if not thousands of prehistoric camp 
sites are situated along the rim of the Cypress Hills. In fact, con- 
tinuous evidence of human occupation extends for more than 30 miles 
around the north and west rims of the Cypress Hills plateau. Large 
fireguards have cut through these intensively occupied shallow sites in 
the forest-grassland transition zone. Each year the fireguards are 
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maintained, digging deeper and gouging laterally, disturbing and de- 
stroying contextual relationships. In our survey in 1966, we collected 
between 2000-3000 specimens from these areas and left thousands in the 
field. This kind of senseless destruction can be prevented by conducting 
archaeological surveys in advance of destructive activities. 

As the Government of Alberta is the greatest contributor to 
the destruction of archaeological sites with the construction of dams, 
highways, pipelines, mining, timbering, and maintenance of fireguards, 

I believe that an archaeological survey office should be established as 
a branch of the government as suggested by the Advisory Board. This is 
necessary so that the diverse governmental activities can be coordinated, 
monitored, and policy formulated preventing the non-renewable historic 
and prehistoric archaeological resources of this province from being 
decimated. 

I would like to take exception to one of the Advisory Board 
recommendations. Apparently, the committee has used the working assumption 
that the public is more interested in historic remains that have to 
do with European colonization than with prehistory which focuses on the 
cultural heritage of the North American Indian. In attempting to esta- 
blish the much needed antiquity legislation, the Advisory Board has 
given equal emphasis to the historic and prehistoric periods and has 
recommended that an historic and a prehistoric archaeologist be hired. 

The reality of the situation is that this province has far 
greater prehistoric archaeological resources than remains from the 
historic period. The reason for this is simple. Aboriginal populations 
have been in Alberta for over 10,000 years while the white colonists 
have been here for little more than 200 years. 

Furthermore, the kinds of sites produced by native peoples and 
white colonists are quite dissimilar. During the single year, nomadic 
peoples would create a number of sites as a normal part of their seasonal 
round of activities, while their European counterparts generally resided 
in a single locality for several years. As a consequence of this gross 
disparity between the quantity of prehistoric sites as opposed to historic 
sites I would like to suggest that two or more positions for a prehistoric 
archaeologist be created to help conserve the vast quantity of prehistoric 
remains. 

In the background statement Publication P-1-72 prepared by the 
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Advisory Board, the statement is made "...prehistoric occupation was 
most intensive in the plains as the buffalo provided a large and dependable 
resource over a long period of time. The forested country in the north 
provided less reliable and considerable smaller food reserve." p. 3 

I would like to point out that buffalo also occurred in the forested 
areas to the north. The number of buffalo in an area is only significant 
in terms of site production if aboriginal peoples in the area had a 
Suitable exploitive technology. Without question in the late historic 
period, the horse and gun greatly altered the demographic patterns of 
pre-existing populations and made bison hunting on the plains an 
attractive way of life. But what about the prehistoric period? In 
pedestrian days, before the horse, it has not yet been demonstrated that 
the hunting technology of the plains was any more sophisticated or 
efficient than in the forested areas. Indeed, more archaeological sites 
have been recorded in the south. To date at the University of Alberta, 
we have 1,113 sites forms in our records which is a fairly close re- 
flection of the total number of recorded sites. This figure does not 
include sites located in National Parks and Graduate Student Research 
Projects. Moving from south to north, the percentage of sites occurring 
each 2 degrees latitude in the Framework of the Borden Site Designation 
System conforms to the following breakdown: 


45 250° 598 sites 54% 
5Of- 52° 284 sites 26% 
52 - 54° TEE cas 15% 95% south of Edmonton 
54 - 56° 58 sites 54% 
56 - 58° 12 sites 1% 
58 - 60° 3 sites 0. 2% 


These percentages are a reflection of where archaeologists have 
worked, where there is road access and where landforms have been altered 
from their natural state exposing sites. In the north there has been 
almost no archaeological work but economic development is well underway. 
In closing, I would like to suggest we should be prepared to salvage 
Alberta's vanishing cultural heritage in face of current developments by 
establishing a properly staffed archaeological survey board and in par- 
ticular be prepared to save northern sites from the same kind of senseless 
destruction that has occurred in the south. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Perhaps you have already stated it, but are you suggesting that the professional 
work should center now on the north - that we've got enough - or not enough 

on the south, but that we have too little in the north and this is where the 
emphasis should be? 


MR. R. BONNICHSEN 

Well, I'm not saying that should center only in the north but the point is 
that we know nothing of the north. I think the objective of the legislation 
should be towards reconstructing cultural heritage. There have been many 
many cultures in the Province of Alberta and in the south we have a vague 
idea of the kinds of cultures that have been there. In the north we don't 
even have an idea of what cultures are there. They are yet to be discovered. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is widely recognized that sutstanding exnibits 
of nistory, archaeology and paleontology nave been lost to 
Alberta through ignorance, negligence anc lacx of governmental 
policy towards these resources. We welcome tne belated govern- 
ment decision to formulate such policy. Although a number of 
historical and archaeological sites and exhibits have been 
irreparably destroyed, the move to safeguard tne remaining 
sites (both known and still to be aiscovered) can only gladden 
the hearts of all Albertans. It gives us hope that destruction 
and spoilage of these records of the past wili be stopped now, 
to preserve for mankind the history of its development and 
that of the earth. 


The enactment of protective legislation is but 
the first, though very important, step towards preserving 
the sites and objects of value. The proposed legislation is 
outlined in the Position Paper for Public Hearings. The 
Position Paper is to be the basis for future legislation. 
It is of the utmost importance that the enacted legislation 
afford effective protection for tne historical, archaeological 
and paleontological resources of the province. 


In general, we agree with the content of the 
legislation proposed in the Position Paper. we wish, however, 
to suggest certain additions to widen the legislative 
protection which would be afforded. 


DISCUSSION OF POSITION PAPER 


2.0 Philosophy of Proposed legislation. 


We rejoice at the recognition of public rights 
over all historical and archaeological resources. The 
preservation and maintenance of these resources is the 


duty of the Government of Alberta. 
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We do not agree with the principle that some historical 
and archaeological sites are best preserved by indi- 
viduals or non-governmental agencies. Experience has 
shown that such sites are usually either neglected or 
exploited for private gain. The policy of the govern- 
ment should be to acquire valuable sites from private 
into public ownership and custody. Private ownership 

and operation of a valuable site should be the exception 
rather than the rule, and be limited to historical sites. 
Archaeological and paleontological sites should always 
be under public ownership and administered by qualified 
persons. Maintenance of all classes of sites requires 
expertise and capital. The former the private individual 
usually coes not possess, the latter he will be unwilling 
to expend, even if available. We would therefore like 

to see all sites of value under direct custody of the 
Provincial Government. 


3.0 Features of Proposed legislation 


3.1 Support of the Private Sector in the maintenance 
of sites is acceptable only with respect to sites of 


secondary importance. Even this should be allowed only 
in accordance with standards set and enforced by the 
government. 

3.2. Administrative Framework. 

We consider an extensive field survey of Alberta's 
historical, archaeological and paleontological resources 
to be of orimary importance and a principal reason 

for the establishment of the proposed Historical and 
Archaeoloyical Surveys of Alberta. Prior knowledge of 
valuable sites woula allow the Surveys to concentrate 
on preventing damage instead of salvage after the event. 
"ae paragraph 3.2.3 should therefore read: "Among the 
cuties of tne Surveys would be to: survey Alberta for 
its nistorical, archaeological and paleontological 
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3.3 Protected Sites. 

While the proposals in the original version 
of this section would give adequate protection to 
sites on public land, they failed to safeguard valuable 
sites on land in private ownership. Private ownership 
of land predominates overwhelmingly in the southern 
half of the province. This is also where valuable 
sites are most likely to be found. 

We therefore support the additional protection 
proposed in the addendum (issued May 16th) to the 
Position Paper. We would like to see an additional 
provision that landholders, builders and others be 
required to notify the Surveys of any newly discovered 
site suspected to be of archaeological, historical or 
paleontological importance, and to suspend all activities 
affecting the site until its importance has been assessed. 

The provision envisaged in this section should 
also be extended to Alberta's paleontological sites, 
some of which are of international fame. So throughout 
this paper we would like to see the words "historical 
and archaeological" expanded to "historical, archaeological 


and paleontological". 


All gathering of archaeological or paleontol- 
ogical objects should be prohibited except by permit 
holders. Permits for collection should be issued to 
scientific investigators only. All objects collected 
should be deposited in a public institution designated 
by the Minister. The sale of fossils to tourists as 
souvenirs should be forbidden. 
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EXECUTIVE ACTION REQUIRED OF GOVERN ENT. 


is 


26 


Enforeement of laws. 


Enforcement of the legislation, once passed, 
is imperative if the government really means to create 
safeguards for Alberta's heritage, not just a good 
impression on the electorate. For instance, the posting 
of warning notices with threats of fines for vandalism 
is useless unless enforcement officers are on hand (as 
a@ visit to Writing-on-Stone Provincial Park will readily 
show). 


Availability of funds. 
Funds must be provided to adequately staff 


the proposed Historical Survey of Alberta and the 
Archaeological (and Paleontological) Survey of Alberta. 
Funds must be made available for extensive field surveys 
of the province and the maintenance and adequate super- 
vision of Protected Sites visited by the public. 


Supervision of Protected Sites. 
Pillage and destruction of historical and 


archaeological sites should be stopped immediately. 

If the Provincial Government is unwilling oF unable 

to improve its administration of important sites in 

the Province (like Writing-on-Stone and Head-Smashed-In), 
it should cede them to the Federal Government to be 
designated as National Historic Parks. It is immaterial 
for the people which level of government takes care 

of the sites, so long as they are protected for posterity 
The Federal Government has so far had a better record 

in the conservation and maintenance field. If our 
Provincial Government continues to administer these 
relics, it should recognize its obligation to give 

them better protection. 


4. 
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Adult education on the value of historical, archaeological 
EddSpalecutolagicalresnivccs aR Es ee 

If these resources are to be preserved, their 
value must be more widely appreciated. Education in this 
field should start with the public cepartments and the 
public employees, particularly employees in aepartments 
whose decisions may affect historical, arcnaeological 
and paleontological sites. Hopefully we might then avoid 
in future such incidents as tne ctuilding of a picnic 
shelter on a bison kill at Big Hill Springs, a parking 
lot on a tipi ring site at Little Bow Provincial Park, 
and a campground on a 6000 year ola Indian camp near 
Exshaw. 

It should be relatively easy to alert school 
teachers to the need for cherishing and preserving these 
sites. They in turn have ample opportunity to instill 
this attitude in the young. 

Adults could be reached through a few well- 
designed and periodically presented radio and television 
programs, produced by staff of tne kistorical and Archaeol- 
ogical Surveys. 

To justify the need for preservation of these 
sites we can do no better than to quote from the article 
by Dr. B. Reeves, Professor of Arcnaeology at the 
University of Calgary ("Alberta Conservationist", spring 
1972): 

"The general social benefits of archaeological 
research have been dwelt upon by many authors. Suffice 
it to say that it is well recognized tnat an understanding 
of the past is a necessary prerequisite to unaerstanding 


man's culture today and in the future. Arcnaeological 


resources have great interpretive potential. ‘ne general 
public is fascinated by the past as mucn as the 


"specialists". In provinces where programs have been 
developed, they enjoy an extremely hizr rate of visitor 
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usage. This interest is well indicated by a survey 
conducted by the Government of Saskatchewan on travellers 
along the Trans-Canada Highway in 1971. It indicated 

that 80% of the families interviewed were travelling prim- 
arily for the purpose of visiting National Parks, Archae- 
ological Sites, Museums and the like, to gain from them 
the aesthetic and educational benefits. which these 
developments provide. This attitude is well demonstrated 
by the visitor usage at the small interpretive exhibit 
erected by the National Historic Site Service at Rocky 
Mountain House. Some 20,000 visitors registered in 1971 
alone." 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION N#CESSARY lO PRESERVE ENDANGERED AREAS 
OF ALBERTA, 


Finally we wish to express our concern for 
two areas of Alberta which are in immediate danger of 
losing forever the possible sites of value situated on 
them. These are: 

1. Land to be inundated by the Bighorn Dan. 
2. The Suffield Military Reserve. 


Before filling of the dam is commenced, we 
urge the government to allow the time and resources 
necessary to thoroughly survey the land to be flooded. 
If valuable sites are discovered, they must be salvaged 
before flooding proceeds. 

Similarly, intensive military exercises 
threaten the archaeological sites on the Suffield 
Nilitary Preserve. This land was used by Indians for 
thousands of years and is known to contain sites of 
importance. Tank manoeuvres and shelling will aisturb 
the surface extensively. We urge the Government of 
Alberta to make an immediate request w the Federal 
Government to mount an archaeological survey of the 
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wnole Suffield reserve, with a view to identifying 
valuable sites which should be protected from military 
activity. 
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SUMMARY. 

The Edmonton Chapter of the National and 
Provincial Parks Association of Canada supports the 
proposals for protective legislation outlined in the 
Public Advisory Committee's Position Paper (with 
Addendum) for these Public Hearings. 

We request that the scope of the proposed 
legislation be extended to include paleontological sites. 
An extensive field survey of Alberta's historical, 
archaeological and paleontological resources should be 
undertaken. The collection and sale of archaeological 
and paleontological objects should be severely restricted 
tnrough a system of permits. 

Better supervision and protection of sites 
under Provincial administration is needed. Increased 
funds should be made available for this purpose. The 
proposed Historical and Archaeological Surveys should 
undertake an education program. 

Immediate action is needed to survey the area 
due to be flooded by the Bighorn Dam, and the whole of 
the Suffield Military Reserve. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. W. R. TROST 

You made an important empahsis on the record of non-human occupation, the 
paleontological. When you define a site like that do you mean a site that 

has been exposed with these remains as in the Red River Valley around Drumheller? 
Otherwise, there is so much of it you know, underground about 200 feet almost 
over the whole of the province. 


MRS. DeJONGH 
Yes. Well that would only come to light through excavations I would think 
and I would imagine that this is the plan also isn't it? 


DR. W. R. TROST 
So you are thinking these sites are sometimes at considerable 
depth that have been exposed in river valleys or things of that sort? 


MRS. DeJONGH 
Yes definitely. They actually date back to pre-historic recorded history. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

_T have a question on the relationship of the kinds of people that are 
collecting. In almost every brief we have had so far, both the professional 
and amateur seem to agree that the amateur is a key person if properly 
instructed or knowledgeably trained and yet your association suggests a 
blanket prohibition against what I would call amateurs here on the bottom 
of page three. 


MRS. DeJONGH 

Yes. We think that if public education is more advanced in this respect then 
we wouldn't have ignorant amateurs anymore, but to start with I don't think 
many people are really informed. 


DR. S. B. SMITH 

Do you think that as a kind of the certification of amateurs which was suggested 
earlier might solve the problem so that if they were certified as professional 
people that they could then be included? They seem to be quite important 

in the whole mix. 
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MRS. DeJONGH ; 
Yes, I imagine if they have proof of some knowledge of what they are doing. 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON 
CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


BY: 

D.C. Wighton & Family 
4704 - 117th Street, 
EDMONTON, Alberta 
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We are indeed pleased to have this opportunity of 
presenting our views on an important aspect of our unrenewable 
resources. 

Our brief is short, due to the fact we fully endorse 
the position paper prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the 
Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 

We do however, stress the importance of government's 
support in public education in this matter and the communication and 
co-ordination between government departments, i.e. the Federal and 
Provincial Lands and Forests, Water Resources, Mines & Minerals, Oi] 
and Gas Conservation Board and the proposed Historical and Archaeological 
Survey. 

Unless the communication between government departments 
improves on the present situation, we urge the Environment Conservation 
Authority not to disban the present Committee on the Conservation of 
Historical & Archaeological Resources and permit this committee to 
investigate and co-ordinate all activities that fall within their realm. 

We do not agree with the historical time limits as 
described in your prospectus for public hearings on this subject, 
page 4. We therfore stress the importance of our paleontological 
heritage which at every opportunity vartous governments advertise as a 
tourist attraction. 

We are disturbed at our government's past record regard- 
ing the export of these unrenewable resources and wish to bring your 
attention to this fact. Map No. 969A Steveville West of fourth Meridian 
Alberta, prepared by the topographical Survey and published in 1950. 
(Available in our Provincial Government's Natural Resources Building. ) 
This map describes in great detail the quarries used by C.M. Sternberg: 
the specimens collected and where they are now maintained. 

The data shows that out of the 89 specimens collected, 
10 per cent were exported to the American Museum of Natural History, 
40 per cent were exported to the University of Toronto, 45 per cent 
were exported by the Geological Survey of Canada and 4 per cent were 
retained by the University of Alberta. 

We wish to further your attention to one of the 
finest Uppermost Cretaceous outcrops in Canada, located near Genesee, 
Alberta. (see appendix attached) From this site many new fossil 
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specimens of plant and animals have been collected. Unfortunately 
this site is unprotected from persons who do not appreciate its 
scientific value let alone as a part of our natural heritage. The 
greatest danger to this site in the near future comes from fossil 
fuel extraction. As you will observe the area is leased for oi] 
exploration and worse still to the City of Edmonton for the strip- 
mining of coal and the lecation nearby of a power plant. 

We therefore urge our government to include our 
fossil heritage in the proposed legislation. We suggest that the 
proposed action as outlined in the position paper prepared by the 
Committee on Historical and Archaeological Resources can be applied 
to these fossil unrenewable resources without alterations, thereby 
conserving these unrenewable resources for future generations of 
Albertans. 
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The Genesee Plora 


The fossiliferous beds outcrop near Genesee on the bank 
of the North Saskatchewan River. Lithologically the beds 
comprise mostly grey to buff shale, micaceous siltstone, 
bentonite and a few alternating coal seams of variable thickness. 
(Por more details, see the attached sheet showing part of the 
stratigraphical section.) 


The age of the outcrop is still in doubt. Correlation 
on the basis of leaf fossils indicate an uppermost Cretaceous 
and Paleocene age. Until recently the beds were included in 
the uppermost Edmonton Formation (Brayton, D.M., 1953). Irish 
(1970) in his revision and redefinition of the exposure along 
the Red Deer River Valley in south central Alberta elevated the 
EGmonton Formation to Group status. He included beds of Upper 
Cretaceous and Tertiery age, lying above the Edmonton Group 
in his redefined Paskapoo Formation. According to him, the 
Paskapoo Pormation now comprises, in ascending order, the 
basal Scollard member (Upper Cretaceous), the ugpermost coal 
seam of the Ardley Coal Sone, and beds up to the present land 
surface (Tertiary). In the present context, the Ardley . 
Coal Seam is exposed downstream from the Genesee fossil locality. 
known as the “coal arch" (Brayton, D.M., 1953). (See map). One 
of the possible solutions to the age of the Genesee outcrop lies 
in relating the Ardley Coal Zone ("coal arch” at Genesee) to 
the fossilifercus bods. 


Brayton, D.M., 1953. Cretaceous Plora of Genesee; Unpublished 
Master's Thesis, University of Alberta. 

Irish, £.J.W., 1970. The Edmonton Group of South Central ' 
Alberta; Bull. Can. Petr. Geol. Vv. 18, P. 125-155. 
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SECTION (IN PART) OF THE OUTCROP AT GENESEE, ALBERTA. 


PRESENT LAND SURFACE 
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FILE: GE-20 
September 7th, 1971. 


Mr. D.C. Wigbtoa, 
4704 - 117 Street, 
EERONTOU -- Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


BB: Ceal Lease 6316, 


The above coal lease is cae of tea leases in the area that 
have been reserved fer a possible future coal fired power plant 
required by the City of Edmonton some time after 1979. The power 
plant site will be im the north-east quarter of Section 32, which 
is owned by the City. The eining operation will be by the strip 
mining or open pit sethod. Sections 28, 29, end 33 may be invol- 
ved in the initial operations. 


If end when the ceal is sined, all land will be fully 
reclaimed. The lease is ten years old and to the best of our know- 
ledge can be held indefinitely. 

The City has wo definite plans to use the coal becsuse it 
is too expensive to mine at present, end may not be coapetitive 
with gas until 1968. 

Yours truly, 


I EDMONTON POWER 


DA a Ae 


William D. Kirkland, 
General Manager. 
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TRAD OX MANITOBA LTD. aa 
EYHVL OCEVELCPRENT CORPORETION. 


CATE OF ISSUE — 2PRA 3, GTO 


AREA 23,040 ACRES 
s111- OT MM RESERVATION 
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DR. W. R. TROST 

There are some submissions that were presented for these hearings 

but at the last moment were unable to present them, and I will ask Bill Flook 
to read them into the record. 


MR. W. A. FLOOK 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I'll record the fact that additional 
written briefs have been received on the subject of the preservation of 
archaeological and historical resources in Alberta from the following: 


1. The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 

2. The Alberta Association of Architects 

3. The Alberta Natural History Society 

4. The Junior League of Calgary 

5. The Red Deer and District Archives Committee 

6. P.A.R.D. Associates Limited of Calgary and Vancouver 
7. Mr. R.H. Hydette of Wetaskiwin, Alberta 

8. Mr. G.A. Mohaul of 13807 Buena Vista Road, Edmonton 
9. Mr. L. V. Hills of 2131 Crocus Road, N.W., Calgary 
10. Miss Helen Harris of Penhold, Alberta. 


DR. W. R. TROST 

Thank you. These briefs, though they won't be read orally, will nevertheless 
appear in their written transcript in the proceedings of the hearing and will 
be made available to the public. We now have reached the point for general 
discussion and if anyone wishes to make a point, address a question, or to 
present an oral statement at this time, now is your opportunity to do so. 


MR. SITWELL 

My name is Sitwell and I am a member of the Council of the Alberta Geographical 
Society. My job is to answer a couple of questions that were put to Dr. 
Proudfoot after his brief from our Society this morning. Specifically, the 
question on which parts of Whyte Avenue deserve preservation as question by 

Dr. Smith. Obviously the block between 103 and 104 Street is the one everybody 
recognizes, but I would point out that there are buildings of interest outside 
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this block; notably the Post Office since we seem to have lost the one on tne 
north side. Perhaps the one on the south side now has a higher priority. «ell, 
perhaps we haven't lost the one on the north side, and the one on 104 street 
because it is not on Whyte Avenue. People don't think of it but there is an 
orange hole there which I believe pre-dates the first World War and results 
that the building is now used as the South Side Library. I would draw 
attention to a number of private residences and buildings, some of which 

have now been converted to commercial purposes east of 102 Street in the blocks 
as far east as 99 Avenue, some of which must be among the earliest private 
residences now to be found in the city. It is an area which is not undergoing 
rapid commercial development at the present time. These could perhaps still 
be salvaged although they are in rather poor condition. The second question 

I would like to speak to is what kind of activities can be carried on in such 
buildings, and the most general obvious answer which can be given to this is 
personal professional services. For example, within two blocks of this 
building, there is a firm of architects at 9923 - 109 Street if anybody wants 
to go and have a look at it, on a street which has some resemblances to Whyte 
Avenue in terms of the kinds of traffic it bears where an original residence 
has been converted to commercial purpose. While I am speaking, I would like 
to make a plea for some older residential districts in the city. Garneau 

has now perhaps been too greatly changed to be recognized as an original 
anymore, and Strathcona is obviously undergoing great changes as a result 

of possible expressways and rezoning for walk-ups and high rises, but there 

is a district at the west end of the city between 104 street and the Groat 
Road Ravine, and 102 Avenue on the south and Stony Plain Reed on the north, 
which seems to be original and has a good many houses that are of considerable 
architectural interest. There is an even smaller one south of Jasper above 
the old Rowland Road which leads down to the east end bridge that some of 

you might have noticed. 

The first speaker urged that monies for research not be given to 
universities. I appreciate the point, but there is a problem which the 
university feels in that they do have overhead expenses. If, for example, 

I want to have a map table and mapping facilities in order to plot the 
location of these things, then if I get them from the university not only 
does the university have to buy the table which may cost $250.00 - $300.00 
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they also have to provide me with space to work in, space which has to be 
maintained even if I leave the university or the whole budget comes to an 
end. So, there are overheads. I realize of course that if one can off load 
expenses on to the university then that diverts a possible tax payer hostility 
to this campaign. It may well be that the conflict is inevitable. All I 
would plea is that it should not be made impossible to resolve. My last 
comment, a lot has been said about the prehistoric population and the 
contribution they made to the history of Alberta on a whole, but there is 
one particular aspect that I might just mention and draw to your attention 
and that is that there are things called Indian Reservations which are in 
themselves historical monuments of a certain type. I mean they indicate a 
particular cultural mind set which results in a particular type of special 
segregation, and some of them are historical monuments in the sense that they 
have disappeared. There was an Indian Reservation in Strathcona. Its 
northern boundaries in fact are indicated by University Avenue but I doubt 
that if half of one percent of the population of Edmonton is aware of this 
fact. I believe that the former inhabitants of that reserve are in fact 

on the Stony Plain Reserve although I have never checked that officially. 
There is the question of involvement of the Indian population in the 
preservation of their heritage and it is a point that does not seem to have 
come up in this discussion. 


MR. CANDLER 

Mr. Chairman, as a point of interest on the particular Indian Reserve that 
was mentioned; there is a small one acre parcel of land still on the 

Indian Reserve which is still Indian Reserve and it, as I understand, is 

the burial grounds of the tribe. I give you this information and it is 
second hand but as I say, I understand that a portion of the Papas 

Chase Reserve is still under that category. It's approximately one acre 

in area and it accomodates the burial ground of Papas Chase and his previous 
tribe. The exact location, I could find for you but I don't have it at the 
moment. That particular group was moved to the Reserve at Stony Plain. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
SUBMISSIONS 
TO THE AUTHORITY 
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Copy of a letter received from: L. V. Hills 


Hes Wl (Na JFI@Gie. 

Environment Conservation Authority, 
O9le-- 107 Ste, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Flook: 


ADV Cig reg sZ 


I appreciate receiving the Prospectus for Public Hearings 
on Historical and Archaeological Resources and the invitation 


to attend the meetings in Lethbridge in May. 


Unfortunately, I will be away at that time and although I 
am concerned by destruction of Archaeological Sites and the 
real lack of funds and often time for a realistic salvage 
approach to those sites whicn are being destroyed,I do not have 
enough time to adequately and accurately express my opinions on 


tne matter. 


I trust that this will be a major item and that a realistic 
program will be initiated whereby no important site will be 
destroyed without the appraisal and approval of a competent 
Archaeologist. By realistic I mean an approach whereby the 
Archaeologist is given the time and funds to properly excavate 
a site which is in danger and at the same time protect the needs 


of a community for economic development. 


I regret that I will not be here and that I cannot contribute 


further. 


Yours sincerely, 


oe Has 
2\3) (Groeuse Rds yaNew 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Box 1570 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta 
28th April 1972 


Mr. W.A. Flook 
Co-ordinator, Public Hearings 
Environment Conservation Authority 


Dear Sir: 
Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Sites in Alberta 


| have read the position paper and other background material provided 
for the hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Sites in Alberta, and in general | agree with both the philosophy and 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee. The purpose of this 
submission is simply to suggest two ideas, the adoption of which would, 
| think, lead to a more comprehensive and workable picce of legislation. 


The attrition of historic sites and buildings is distressingly visible 
even to a layman such as myself. | have spoken about this to a fair 
number of people in and around Wetaskiwin, and their attitude is usually 
that such and such building, threatened with demolition, is not worth 
saving because it's not old enough to be interesting. This was certainly 
the consensus when the old Post Office,c.1910, was threatened. 


Well, the Coliseum was new once, but that's not the point. A 
building does not have to be old to have historic value. | would define 
as historically important any site or building which can contribute 
to an understanding of the development of this Province and its people. 
It could be a farmhouse or bank building or CPR station typical of a 
particular style or time. It could be a good example of ethnic culture, 
such as a round dutch barn. It could be the site of some important 
event like the signing of an Indian treaty or the location of the first 
homestead stake in the district. The tragedy is that these essential 
parts of Alberta's history go unrecognised, and are being rapidly 
destroyed through an ignorance of their value. | am afraid that, if 
we concentrate our attention on "real historic” --1e older-- sites. 
these newer but equally important resources may be overlooked until! 
It is too late. So my first recommendation is to define “historic” very 
broadly, both in time and in content. 


Now, as to means. The first stage in any conservation programme 
must be a comprehensive survey and evaluation of the resource. | 
wholeheartedly support the recommendation that an Alberta Historical 
Survey be established to do this work. In passing, | might suggest 
that most of the fieldwork, which will be necessarily be seasonal, 
could be done by university history students: this would keep costs 
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down, and at the same time provide some much-needed summer employ - 
ment in a field which is socially valuable. 


Once the fieldwork has been evaluated and we have a list of 
culturally and historically significant sites and buildings, we must find 
some way Of preserving them. In some cases outright purchase might 
be the answer, provided that the building can be put to some use. Buildings 
must be used in order to remain in good shape, and what is the Government 
going to do with dozens of assorted, and very specialised, buildings, from 
banks to barns? | would suggest instead that the owners be subsidised to 
maintain them in essentially their original condition, and to keep on 
using them. Government money could well be spent on repairing a 
leaking roof, putting a modern heating system into a sixty-year-old 
courthouse, or repairing dry rot damage in the footings of a wooden 
church -- all outlays which might otherwise persuade the owner to tear 
down the old building and replace it. 


My second recommendation, therefore, is that we try as far as 
possible to preserve entire working systems -- to keep a bank building 
in use as a bank, a railway station in use as a railway station, a barn 
in use as a barn. This is the only way we can get away from the sterile 
old "museum" concept, where everything is neatly laid out and labelled 
and you see everything except the life and activity which gave the 
building its raison d'etre, 


| suppose this is a bad time to urge any new spending programmes 
on the Government. But the preliminary stage, the inventory and 
evaluation, need not cost very much, especially if we can tap the 
various student summer employment programmes. Actually | think 
that this first stage is the more important one, because simply bringing 
the facts to people's attention would stimulate local groups, and maybe 
municipalities, to do their best to maintain the local heritage. But | 
really fecl that we must act quickly, because at the present rate of 
destruction Alberta will soon have totally obliterated its historical roots. 


Yours trply, 


Ni 
{ , 
/ 
ae: 


Riddett 


RHR/kb 


ea Adie 


13807 Buena Vista 
Edmonton, Alberta 
May melodie 


Mr. W.A. Flook, Co-ordinator 
Environment Conservation Authority 
99127 Og est. 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Re: Historical & Archaeological Resources 
Dear Mr. Flook: 


Thankyou fom your letter on Marcha27,) LoV72, snva tang 
me to make a submission on the above topic. 


After reading the attachments to your letter, including 
the position paper, I have come to the conclusion that I am 
in full agreement with, and offer full support of, this pos- 
ition paper. 


The key elements of: Stated Objectives; Private Sector 
Involvement; Binding The Crown; Enforcement of Complimentary 
Legislation (i.e. Trespass Laws); and, the Establishment —-f 
The Necessary Administrative Framework To Permit "Objective' 
Attainment; are, in my opinion, absolutely necessary. 


’ 


Once again, thank you for the opportunity to express my 
opinion. 


Yours truly, 


‘ 
—_ + 


G.A. Mulhall 


Rd. 
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Copy of a letter received from: Helen M. Harris 


Alberta Natural History Society, 
c/o Mrs. H. Harris, President, 
R.R. 1, Penhold, Alberta. 

May 1, 1972. 


Environment Conservation Authority, 
9912 - 107 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 

We received your booklets, but nave not dealt with them as 
yet. 

However, I know a place that is of interest to these parts. 
It is an old homesteaders house, very modest, not used, but still 
owned by the family. It was a sort of half way house between Pine 
Lake and Red Deer, built around 1900 of logs. The owners always 
made all who stopped welcome, gave them warmth and shelter from many 
a storm and often provided beds and food. It is located near 
Highway 42. I have spoken to the family and told them I would make 
inquiry. Would this be of interest to you? 


Yours truly, 


Helen M. Harris 
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BRIEF 


Re: Stronger Legislation for Historica: & -rcnaeo 
Alberta 
Submitted by: Nick Nickyforuk - President of tne Calgary Society for 


ogical Resources in 


Pollution & Environmental Control (S.P.E.C.) 


After reading the material. sent me re: tne conservation of historical 
and archaeological resources in Alberta, 1 tnougnt a Brief in support of 
Stronger legislation was appropriate. ‘n’s 5rief, being submitted on behalf of 
the Calgary Society for Pollution and Environmental Control (S.P.E.C.). 

Alberta's most valued and important asset is her cultural heritage. 

We all have an interest in seeing that tnese resources are preserved and 
destroying them would destroy the realistic past for all future generations. 

Some of Alberta's historical and arcnaeological sites and structures 
nave been preserved as, no doubt, many of us nave had the opportunity to 
see them for ourselves but there are also many more sites and structures 
yet to be discovered and if stronger legislation 1s not passed, I am sorry 
to say, they will never be discovered. As we are aware, due to neglect, 
many remnants from our past have already been destroyed and if more Albertans 
realized this sooner I am sure these remnants could have been maintained. 

We need to be reminded of our cultural neritage, not just in books 
but by its' sites and structures still evident. 

In other provinces legislation has been adopted to protect historical 
and archaeological resources and I thin Alberta snould join them. It 1s 
therefore essential action be taken now; not in five or ten years, but now: 

The Calgary Society for Pollution and Environmental Control support the 
Environment Conservation Authority and tne Conservation of Historical and 
Archaeological Resources in having more effective legislation passed to bring 
about programs and public education; to assure tnat sites, structures and objects 
of the above-mentioned resources are preserved and protected for our 


children and our children's children. 
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SAb Lee RIVER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSIOR 
4810) See fe" GAwonst BP ay Box 1570 Wetaskiwin, Alberta 
TOA 1Y5 
Jun Res. = ; fre Tel. 352-2370 
= faxes TC p 
{nui Ret. oth May 1972 352-4438 


Environment Conservation Authorits . 
CSiae= fo jth, street. 
Edmenton, Alberta. 


Attention: Mr. W. A. Flook, Ce-ordinator 


Dear: Sie: 


Further to vour letter of March 27th regarding the 
proposed hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeolog 
Resources, please be advised that ne briefs will be presented by thi: 
Commission on this matter, although my intention is to attend at least 
the hearing set for june ist. lrankly [ feel that there is insufficient 
expertise to deal with this particular topic in a manner which would 
add any sienificant contribution to the discussions, 


On the other hand, the preservation of historical and 


archaeological resources has a good deal of regional significance 
and it is on this basis that | want to attend the hearing. 


Yours truly, 


- 7 
M. MgD. Barrow, M.T.P.1.C. 
Director. 


AGM B mit 


ity 
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Environ men? Eo, -ornement 
Canada Carsal 
Environments Protect-on de 
Protection SH eronnement 


Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1A OH3 
April 19, 1972. 


Mr. W.A. Flook, 

Co-Ordinator, 

Environment Conservation Authority, 
9912 - 107 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you very much for offering us the opportunity to 
participate in the public hearings on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archeological Resources in Alberta. This is 
an area in which the Environmental Protection Service does not 
have any direct responsibilities and therefore it would not be 
appropriate for us to participate. 


I am personally very interested in efforts to conserve 
Our country's heritage, and Albertans in many respects are 
leaders in Canada in so doing. The wonderful work done by the 
Glenbow Foundation is just one fine example of the leadership 
in Alberta. I am pleased that steps are being taken to 
facilitate more positive actions in this regard. 


Yours sincerely, 


juin ae e 

KC. ueass 

Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Environmental Protection Service. 


SVs 


2911-14 Ave. N.M., 
Calgary, Alberta, 
T2N1N3 

Maya lOplo72. 


HD age WA, Floox, 

Co-ordinator, 

Environment Conservation Authority, 
9212-1)7 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir? 


Jn behalf of the H.C.m.P. Veterans’ Association of Calgary I wouli lixe to 
express 0ur avoreciation for the opportunity to state our suvport of any 
measures of tne Government of Alberta to ensure the protection of our cultural 
and historic resources. In view of the long and close association of tne 
North West and later Roval Canadian Mounted Police with the Frovince of 
Aloerta, we are esvecially deeply concermed that sites in the province 
intimately connected with the past historv of the Force be preserved or 
restored. Of varticular interest is the preservation of the site of Fort 
calgary built in the fall of 1875 and the proposed Centennial Froject to 
commemorate the event. 


We do rot have any svecific recommendations to make to the Environment 
Conservation Authority. We do, however, firmly supvort the idea of stronger 
vrovincial lecislation to protect our cultural heritage. Personally, 

I am interested in the presently undiscovered site of Chesterfield House 

at the junction of the Saskatchewan and Red Deer Rivers, which I hore 

will soon be urcovered. 


If our Veterans' Association can be of an, assistance to the Environment 
Conservatior Autnority please feel free to contact me at 2911-14 Ave. N.w., 
Calgarv T2N1N3. Telephone 289-0362. 


Yours sincerely, 


‘ft RGA. Leech, 
Executive member, 
R.C.m.F. Veterans’ Association. 
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al Caep 
of aU ocn — 


Calgary, PL) Poot cay eee. 


oe Mer once) Jorrs 6, President. 


BEnvironzental TJonservation Authority, 
Soverment of alberta, 
O92 1O7t. St. ED ONTON, Aloerte. 


ieee! Sabato Re: Heerings on Rundle Lodre 


ite Saleare Local Council of Women, throucis itis! Sistonicaly soma se,, 
Wiss GO senG a representative to speak Auetiie teemints en ee au Ke 
Suciect, to be held Mav 29th at Jubilee Auditoriux. 


“é@ gre reauestins tueat tiie small Main central bullein., net sre sctire 
SsuructUre)°of Runéle Lodge be preserved. This buildim was .slearr's f 
senersl] ~osrital, and it has a noble history. cWuilt in lo=4 

Sendstone, Bnd is emong the eerliest civic sandstone Etilain-s 
NevGM~ ac Oreit Ss ALrSt CHeMoyE Tears.) Nad) ealned imeerme ca onal 
Senesrenc iu.) SCaMastone WaScomly fonndean tye! Citmec cessor 
anew calgary. viewa has wisely preserved ost” of 1° Ee 
Fou that Calgary's supply of sandstone :2s vanisreu at is escextial tna 
our few rewainin= public buildings _bewallowed to stare, ore se Tut to 


go) 

‘a 
$2 
m 
ct 
Oo 
2) 
ia!) 
oe 
rere 
he 
a 
| a 
a 

) 
10) 
e 


continuous Wise by the present citizens. They nave Slrzed- beer ceia for 

by past citizens. Demolition represents no sevin» tc the taxpayer. The 
estimsted cost, established oy architects, of ce olition, is one-fifth of 
trescost ofa ba Udine*s restoration. The cost of revilacin= tee buatdine 's 
much-needed snace for public use woula be one hungrec tines tie cost of 
demolition. The entire rroup of Calgary architects neve saic tiat tris 

pu* leine's future life span is assured for lon er tran t race 

most of wis. 


It has deen established that adequate s»ace remains lz tis wearton de 
truction does not take place — for tke plarned expansion e2 one new nor 
Pore seniorecrey Zens One unat) SANE propery. kek dma Sl) my Oru te g 
StS edin writing +°"....if the present building is left is we sid not 
interfere with new construction". 


It has also been established thet many croups are “sesircus o: utilizing 
the space, and that its use could, with little cure, be so sesisnec tet 
it's maintenance would cost future citizens nothing. ts c=siracticn at 
this time not only renresentsreeiinencial loss, wuerths less cor sisvoric— 
alivankerestin material for every Cal “arian, Une Seny Un GS eUervaics. 
Form your information; The walcary Locsllwuner lob jokem as & aun=rreuit 
OrgemazeatTon on Lael mea Onlty Of tine ‘eity tar women! Soaks, S heme aemer 
esked. the public for financial support. in tls COwzesps =<  [ahsilonons in 
thie city. Over tress 60°ycars tiie etPfilint ques > ya. =" vedrare's 


most active clubwomen has app: ared before Ciitv Gounc.l ienv tices ur. esxec 
formwlectalatwvonvom acuron that woula cretect Cad arr is ice ceweie G5 Mere 
Usually our carefully-researchec requests ure Pare. On © iar. oe art e 
SECuloM of Civic Voters) SOmlnions, Sid ne nos sur (Olin SOW sate. at 


es Ate eine 
Citye¢ouncil nas “courtectisily Lictieneds tor tiven.. “ineee cu NG cine) hier 
SoUncul Mase rantienWurs requests, “treyerncdverTOUNnde teu) lew ra eey eg 
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calsary Local Younes) oo” women 


did have the seiority ef public cpinion surrertin= ¢ 


7) 


10) 


Zen Sn exemplienon 
this was tre pucolic disapproval ana rejection of a past Tity Council's 
attenst to-contribute financially to tre -7.ronw oles, * Loci Gounerl of 
omen researcked ard presentec tne first citizens! opvosition tc City 


ve 
yy 


SG unecil. Th eventval nesuit wes the defeat c_ tre plan. The texpayers 
were saved an inestimable anount of money, anc tre CJitv of Cal-ar still 
acquired the marnificent Falliser Square -- et ©.F-.R.'s expense, not the 
taxpayers’. and the City still retainea its valuable scutr river bank 
and Prince's Island. 

Ye are sendin’ to che Eearin=s as our representative, or. xute Dorman, 
who iS @ memler of tle uncersirned comuittee, and Honorary Legal Adviser 
to the National Uouneil of Somen. 


jincerelly eur si, 


Historical Sommittee of tne 
CALGARY LOCAL CorCIL Cr +-O.EN, 

AOR OD: If porte Fe OF 
irs. Ue Stenewel 1% 
Chairman. 


403 Hawthorne Drive, W..! 
Calvarv, stberta 
Tel: 274-1850 


“Red Deer and District Archives Committee 
(ae ee) PA AND) Stories of Long Ago 


Syn eT or ’ 
Sy a Sater 
sd eer, Liotta 


ka S49 QI5 
la V by ee 


Bitsy aes alo. 
Co-oreinator, 
“WrIPoOnMenc Aonservaudtom Nmtlore tw . 
DONO NT Sie5 

AP RIKQArmcytr A ,.5 
EN OR SOR AT haesme, 


Ae 
1 


iearcir, 


con a= 


ure letter dayed. Sars wists, aqiressec GoM seem mmole, oe. avd un 
enclosure, has Leen referred to the Mirectors o” the “ed eer trzhives as « 
sui tale aeliul relabive to THe Conservation of iistoriien! and Snchaeloricar 
Pasources of 4pert.>. 


AL a meeting o° the toard? "ay k?°th., 1°72, it) was unenimously igreec, that 
the “overrvent of this Province should, without delay, establish lLes-islation 
on the non renewshle resources of this province, 


The “oare approves the 'Fositior Paper for Fublie “exrines™ in its entirity 
but is of the opinion that Clause 3./.2.(p.7) appears to mullify Clause 7.2.7 
(pO) 


With tiie letter, the Poar* vould Vike to recorm teal in ’ti: . + Peer 
arer there are Vistorical and possihlv Archaelogical Sites, as follows: 


Old Indian Intsutrinal ichool ™ Cemetary 
Fed Deer, Crossing 

Tail Creek 

WOOKY.) TF Ort 51 te, 

Clea Stephenson homestead 

Old Michener louse % property 


Yours siruily, 


ee Tape “ fo Mh, 


Fe 
Mra. Svivia Bentley 
Archivist. 


SAAC a 


CALGARY 
POWER 


Maye Zo eee 


Mr. W.A. Flook 

Co-ordinator 

Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 —- 107 Street 

EDMONTON, Alberta 


Dear Sir: 


Calgary Power Ltd. has been vitally interested in the cultural 
heritage of this province. We feel strongly, that wherever 
possible, the history of Alberta should be recorded and 
preserved so that future generations can share the enjoyment of 
discovering and re-living the past. 


We have attempted to encourage and nurture a respect for the 

mix of native and immigrant that has become our 'Canadian' 
identity and more specifically our ‘Alberta’ identity. While 
major events and individuals have their rightful place in the 
annals of Alberta we feel it ecually important that the 
"individual' be recognized for his contribution. Consequently 

a large proportion of our efforts is directed toward chronicling 
the life and style of the early pioneers. 


The public response over the past nine vears to the Company's 
radio program “Our Alberta Heritage’ has indicated to us a desire 
on the part of Albertan's to retain and preserve knowledge, 


information and artifacts of early and pioneer life in the province. 
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Further proof of this desire is the widespread accentance of 
Calgary Power's commemorative books -- titled and patterned after 
the radio show "Our Alberta Heritage." There anpears to be a 
need) for, anduan anteresiz in, this material that Galleare Power 


Ltd. produces. 


This, we are sure, is indicative of the general public attitude —— 
which is, where feasible, to preserve our links with the past. 


AS in the past we will continue to search out ways that Caleary 
Power Ltd. can play a meaningful role in the preservation of 
Alberta's Heritage. 

Suse lh. 


MoM= WElliams 
Executive Vice-President 


es 


ys 


/ 


o 
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NK BRIEF TO Tilt EXVIRONVENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY REGARDING THE 


CONSERVATION OF AITSTORTCAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALEERTA. 


REGARDING THE PRESERVALION OF THE RUNDLE LODGE. 


Gentlemen: 


Ve vere tne fortunate fir> selected to design the new Rundle Lodge en 
the vacant portion of tne existin= Old Rundle Lodge property. 


From tne outset we Felt oblisated to design a new building that would 
fit imto the complex c= tae three old buildines should) one or all of 
tnem remain. ‘Ve vere also obligated to show how the new buildinre would 


fit with the other ne: developments on the site. 


As we pursued our ors and became familiar with the old Rundle Lodge 
Buildings we were determined to see that they should be given due con- 
Sideratvom fey preservation. | Historteally thew are) steniticant.. as 
researc: has already incicated. Calaary has some excellent remaining 


examples of their Sandstone Era and the Rundle Lodge Complex is certainly 


an important one. 


These burldinzs have been an important part of Calearv and the Victoria 
Park Community for many vears and thev eould continue to be an imnortant 
part of<what nov remains ef Victoria Park. We all know that this older 
section of town, overnovered now by the growth demands of the Stampede 
Grounds, needs. a strong community anchor. Why not let Rundle Lodge, 
recognized as an historical landmark and renovated to carry on a comm= 
unity endeavour serve that nurpose. 


The old buildings are in need of repair, but from our assessment, and 
that of engineers and contractors, we determined to our satisfaction 
that renovation and restoration was economically feasible. Certainly, 
the buildings are net of such a state that they be condemned. 


we would like to submit to vour committee the original report that was 
prepared last vear advocating that Rundle Lodge be preserved. This 
report is onlv part of the good work done by the Rundle Lodge Preser- 
vation Committee to dray attention to the need for legislation to pro- 
tect and sunport the nistorical resources of the Province. 


Respecttiuliv Submitted, 


J.N. LONG & ASSOCIATES 


] “34 
Loe: i / ee 
Jans Usongs. a 

Wiese 
Enclosures 


\ 


ey 
\ 
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RUNDLE LODGE 


VICTORIA PARK, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


- One of the few remaining examples of Calgary's sandstone era; 
- Calgary's first hospital; 
- A past, present and future home for Calgary's Senior citizens. 


Alberta does not have any legislation nor does the City of Calgary have 
anything in its zoning regulations that is the equivalent to a "Heritage 
Art" to protect those particular and unique places that are symbolic of 
Our past. 


Why not let Rundle Lodge be the catalyst or the seed project to initiate 
such measures. 


INTRODUCTION: 


Old Rundle Lodge in Victoria Park is the home of fifty senior citizens. 
They are to get a new home on an open part of the same site; the plans 
are that this same site will eventually be home to another hundred senior 
citizens in similar new lodge accommodations. This brings into sharp 
focus, the status of the existing buildings on the site. 


Rundle Lodge and its adjoining two structures are fine examples of Calgary's 
Sandstone era - they are also the City's first hospital buildings. They 

are without a doubt, historically and architecturally significant buildings 
in the heritage of Calgary and Western Canada. 


Because the City is in such a dynamic stage of growth, there is always the 
possibility that these historically valuable structures could be unwittingly 
destroyed. 


The objective of this presentation is the first step toward investigating 
the possibility of restoring and renovating Rundle Lodge and to determine 
ways and means whereby this task can be accomplished. 


It is the purpose of this presentation to acquaint people with this histor- 
ical site and solicit approval in principal to the idea of retaining and 
integrating these fine old buildings into the fabric of the Senior Citizens 
Accommodations; and at the same time, designating them, by their restoration 
as a living part of Calgary's and Western Canada's heritage. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REPORT: 


The Architects, J. W. Long and Group, have investigated the existing 
buildings and have sought preliminary advice from Calgary's fire marshal 
and building code inspector. 


There is little doubt that the buildings are showing signs of age and 
hard use, but generally the structures are in a reasonable state of pre- 
servation. 


Interior spaces still retain their original detailing of baseboards, door 
and window frames, stair rails, etc. Plaster is deteriorated and cracked, 
but efforts have been made to minimize this normal deficiency from age 

and movement. 


Interior spaces have a wonderful quality because of the high ceilings, 
high windows admitting an abundance of daylight and the high doors with 
glass transoms. 


It would not be a great task to being these spaces back to their original 
quality. 


Electrically, the buildings are adequate for their present purpose. Any 
major renovations and reuse, would mean the installation of a new system. 


Mechanically, the buildings function quite well; the heating plants are 
gravity hot water systems from old converted coal furnaces. These systems 
last forever until one starts renovations, then the facts of life normally 
dictate they be removed and replaced with contemporary systems. 


Piping is old, and corrodes; and renovations should call for replacement 
of water supply lines. 


Exterior trim, window and door frames, where they abutt stone masonry 
shows signs of decay. Much of its may well have to be replaced depending 
on the extent of renovations and restoration considered. 


The stone work itself will require re-painting and patching with particular 
attention to those areas that have shown faulting over doors and windows 
(See Structure Report). 


The roof is in need of attention and the general exterior appointments need 
to be refurbished or replaced. 


The fire marshal and building inspector have previously inspected the build- 


ings for use as a residence, and with minor corrections had approved them 
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for this use. In no way are they considered structurally unsound or con- 
demned for human habitation. 


This commentary is general, but meant only to indicate that the building 
is in a reasonable state of repair. But, if considered for historic 
preservation, a much more detailed investigation should be carried out. 


INVESTIGATIONS TO DATE AND FURTHUR ACTION REQUIRED: 


Initial investigations have been carried out on the buildings and sufficient 
information is available to establish tnat they are basically structurally 
sound. 


A comprenensive investigation should be carried out to determine more 
precisely the extent of restoration required, and potential uses considered, 
and sponsors for the project solicited. 


Preliminary design investigations indicate tnat it is possible to house 
a community of 150 to 180 senior citizens on this site and still retain the 


old building in an integrated manner. 


The following pages deal in a general way with all of these aspects and it 
is hoped that interested parties and organizations will come forward with 
their own thoughts as well. 


POSSIBLE USES: 


A Medical Museum administered by the senior citizens themselves. 


An historical site for public usage as well as senior citizen residence. 
- a tea house and restaurant 
- a pub 
- a resting place along the Elbow 
Again, any use could be administered by the senior citizens 
themselves. 


An historical site can be a Day Care Centre. 


An historical site as a shop and crafts area, a place where the senior 
citizens not only produce art and crafts, but can display and sell them 
asas well. 
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Typed copy of letter received from: L. G. Grimble & Associates Ltd. 
Typed copy of letter included in brief. 


L. G. Grimble & Associates Ltd. 
Consulting Engineers 
Edmonton — Calgary 


Bridges, Structures, Highways and Traffic Engineering 


J. W. Long & Associates, 
Architects and Planners, 
26 New Street, 

Calgary 21, Alberta. 


Attention: Mr. Robert LeBlond 


Re: Existing Rundle Lodge Buildings 


Dear Sir: 


The following are some first impressions on the structural conditions 
of these buildings: 


l. Generally the three buildings are in reasonable shape considering 
their ace. 


2. Some work shouid be done as soon as possible to repair the south 


east brick chimnsy on the former hospital building. The bricks are loose 
and may constitute a hazard. A reputable firm of masons could do this 
and at the same time repoint the other chimneys as well. 


3. One key stone arch over a window at the rear wall on the east 
Side at the top floor of the former hospital is not in good shape. For 
some reason on the top floor windows on this wall, arches were used instead 
of stone lintels used elsewhere. At this location there is not enough 
wall east of the window to resist the horizontal thrust of the arca. This 
arch should be replaced witha lintel of stone or concrete. 


4. Some deterioration of the mortar and sandstone was observed where 
the roof gutters or rian water downspouts had leaked. The gutters and down- 
spouts should be checked and be checked regularly as a maintenance item. 


5. Some erosion of the stone and mortar was observed near the ground 


at the rear of the former hospital building apparently caused by birds. 


6. There are several cracks in the exterior walls of the building 
which have apparently been in existence for some time as evidenced by 
some attempts at repairs with caulking. 


These cracks and others as outlined above should be repointed to pre- 
vent further deterioration. It is likely this would be required from time 


ERAG Jas 


to time. The foundation was only seen in the basement of the nurses re- 
Sidence. It appears to be a rubble masonry foundation about 4 feet below 
the grade. It seems to. be sound. This type of foundation has no tensile 
strength, this is part of the reason for the cracks in the stonewark. 


7. The only place where the floor joists could be observed were in the 
part basement at the north end of the former nurses residence. On the 
exterior walls they bore onto the stone wall and on the interior onto a 
nailed lam beam. This material appears to be sound. The lam beam bore on- 
to a wood post in the boiler room, there was some evidence that the bottom 
of this post had deteriorated somewhat due to moisture. If this should 
prove to be general it can be repaired at not too much cost. 


8. There is quite a large sag in the floor about 25 feet from the 
north end of the former nurses residence on the east side. As we could not 
see the joists, the reasons for this are not readily apparent. 


In any event, I would advise having the work outlined in paragraph 2 
done this year. 


The buildings appear to be sound and could be maintained in use for some 
time, say twenty years or more, but would of course require maintenance 
work to keep them in good condition. 


Yours! venuly, 


Cree Campbell; iP Eng.,, Mon. 
L. G. Grimble & Assoc. 


CHC/v1 
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January -L9th,) 1971. File No. 701097 
REPORT 
OX CONDITION OF MECHANLCAL SYSTEMS 


IN THE EXISTING BULLDINGS 


RUNDLE LODGE HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


1. 


Bb 


This report is based on observations made during a site inspection on 
November 7th, 1970. 


Present at the inspection were: 

Mr. Robert LeBlond of J.W. Long & Associates 

Mr. Don M. Snow of J.W. Long & Associates 

Mr. Colin H. Campbell of L.G. Grimble & Associates Ltd. 

Mr. H.R. Barker of H.R. Barker & Associates Engineering Ltd. 
Mr. F.C. Jensen of Maaco Engineering Ltd. 

Mr. W.P. Antoniw of Maaco Engineering Ltd. 


All accessible areas of the existing buildings were given a general examin- 
ation with a view to evaluating the condition of the buildings including 
architectural, structural, electrical and mechanical systems, the mech- 
anical systems being the subject of this report. 


Generally the mechanical systems in the existing sandstone buildings are 
in poor to very poor condition. The mechanical systems in the chapel 
are in fair condition. 


Mechanical equipment in the existing sandstone buildings is generally in 
poor to very poor condition and most of the equipment is obsolete. The 


eguipment in the chapel is near contemporary and in reasonably good 
condition. 


Mechanical piping in the existing sandstone buildings is in poor to very 
poor condition and some of the piping sizes and fittings are obsolete and 
no longer available, so that repair alone would be a major undertaking. 
The piping in the chapel is in fair condition. 


Some Specific Observations: 

(a) cast iron radiators are obsolete and many are rusted through from the 
inside and leaking. 

(b) "tin cans'’ are used on radiators for humidification. 

(c) miscellaneous gas-fired, gravity-circulation, heaters have been in- 
stalled in several corridors, and a few are vented with stove pipes. 

(d) obsolete coal type boilers have been converted to gas firing. 

(e) obsolete water heater. 

(f) valves seized in position so they could not be operated without shear- 
ing valve stems. 


(g) obsolete 5" sewer pipe; no longer available or acceptable to inspec- 
tion authorities. 


Continued: Page 1 of 2 
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(h) damaged plumbing fixtures that have never been repaired. 

(i) plumbing fixtures with enamel worn off to expose cast iron. 

(j) piping with many leaks, and in such poor condition that any attempted 
repair to. a section of piping would cause further progressive fail- 
ure to adjacent sections of piping from stresses caused by piping 
tools. | 

(k) no ventilation, even in toilets, except for openable windows. 


Any attempted renovation that would require compliance with current reg- 
ulations would entail removal of existing mechanical systems in their 
entirety, with the possible exception of the heating in the chapel, and 
replacement with new piping and equipment. 


Proper ventilation would have to be provided to comply with current reg- 
ulations. 


Fire protection systems would have to be provided to comply with current 
regulations. 


Since floor to fl-or heights in the sandstone buildings are generous, it 
would be possil _e .9 provide ceiling spaces for any new piping and duct 
work required fu. renovations, and, there are crawl spaces beneath the 
main floors that could be utilized for the same purpose. 


If ceiling spaces were provided and floors levelled, mechanical renova- 
tions could be carried out tO reasonably good design standards, but the 
cost would be higher than for new construction by the amount of money 
required to strip, out the existing piping and equipment. 


© ome pieces of existing equipment could be reconditioned for re-use, but 
at >xcessively high cost; i.e., higher cost than for new equipment. 


In all likelihood, it will be necessary to replace all existing utility 
services. 


In conclusion, if renovations of the buildings were to be undertaken to 
compliance with current standards and regulations, it can be reasonably 
expected that the costs of such renovations to the mechanical systems 
would exceed "new construction" costs by approximately 20 to 35%. es 


5 ANON, 15 rales 


WPA:mas 


Page 2 of 2 


MAACO ENGINEERING LTO. 
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Typed copy of letter received from: H. R. Barker & Associates 
Typed copy of letter included in brief. 


H. R. BARKER & ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Ltd. 


Consulting Professional Engineers 


RUNDLE LODGE 


TOUR OF EXISTING BUILDINGS 


The following comments are based on a visual observation of the electrical 
system of the buildings. At the time of the tour of these buildings, no 
test instruments were taken along and therefore no measurements were made 


of the insulation resistance of the system. 


MAIN BUILDING 

The electrical system appeared to be working satisfactorily. There 
had been some renovations made over the years to certain areas of the 
building. These renovations to the electrical system appear to be attempts 
to improve badly deteriorated sections of the installation. In ‘11 the 
cases of electrical repair that we observed, there was no evidence that 
the repair had been taken through the walls or ceilings. We can only con- 
clude from this that where the previous electrical wiring showed visual 
deterioration or had faulted, it had been repaired. At this stage, however, 
we can orly assume that the wiring in the walls and ceilings is of the same 
age and probably has reached the same state of deterioration as the wiring 


that has been renovated. 


The ceiling of these buildings are relatively high. Should renovation 
of these buildings be considered, it would be possible to install the 
electrical wiring on surface of the existing ceiling. A false ceiling below 
the existing ceiling will still create the effect of a concealed electrical 


wiring system. 


The Fire Alarm system is actuated by a capillary tube. This type of 
system is obsolete. Should a leak develop in the tube, the fluid would 


leak away and the system would become inoperative. Whether the buildings 
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are renovated or not, we believe that tne Fire Alarm system should be of 


major concern. Further we believe the er: 


cr 


ize Marshall snould give an 


opinion as to the effectiveness of this system aS it now stands. 
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paid assocates Id. 
602 3avenue sw. calgary | alberta |264-3462 
4565 west | avenue vancouver 8 be. |224-0983 


May 29, 1972 


Environment Conservation Authority 
Calgary, Alta. 


Dear Sirs: 


Re: Brief on the Conservation of Historical and Archaelogical Resources 
in Alberta. - Public Hearing, Jubilee Auditorium, May 29, 1972 


It is with some considerable pleasure that, as designers in the environ- 
mental field, we note the concerns of the Environment Conservation 
Authority on preserving and conserving historical and archaelogical re- 
sources in Alberta. Unfortunately, we have had little time to examine 
the matter in detail, but it is hoped that our remarks will be given due 
and earnest consideration even though this submission has been hastily 
prepared. 


We must first state that if proposed legislation on this subject is to 
be successful, there must be "good will" ably demonstrated by the Pro- 
vincial Government which clearly identifies its moral responsibility on 
preserving and conserving sites and buildings of historical or archae- 
logical value. In Calgary alone, there have been clear examples of Pro- 
vincial developments being considered as to their commercial value first 
and their cultural value second, and we respectfully suggest that the 
Provincial Government must be leaders in this field by establishing high 
standards and principles for their own developments. Then, and only then, 
can the general public be expected to raise its own standards and give 
good support to these proposals. 


Referring to the ''Philosophy of Proposed Legislation", section, it is 
hard to comprehend that the proposed legislation will recognize that 
"some sites, regardless of their importance, must be destroyed during 
the course of commercial or other activities" (sec. 2.3). We would hope 
that once a site is designated, the degree of importance becomes the 
over-riding factor; in other words, there must be no easy loopholes 
through which the government, industrial or other agencies can wriggle 
through. The designation therefore should include reference to the 
site's historical or archaelogical value. On the other hand, if the 
philosophy is to be that where only those sites of prime importance will 
be designated, it becommes obvious to us that destruction must be pre- 
vented entirely. 


planning architecture research - design 
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We think that under Sec. 3.0 ( Features of the Pro-osed Legislation) the 
incentives are limited and not, by themselves, calculated to induce the 
private sector to accept willingly the proposed legislztion. The designa- 
tion of <2 site which, in effect, sterilizes the development of the land 
in its existing form places undue hardship on its owner, especially where 
the site's development potential has been recognized bv the official zon- 
ing map or implied in any approved master plan of the municipality within 
wnich the site is located. The sterilization order, under those circum- 
stances, 'downgrades' the true commercial value of the site ard since the 
proposed incentives will only partially offset this loss, the owner is ot 
a disadvantage. 


We propose that this 'development potential' could be calculated and the 
owners be allowed to sell (i.e. 'transfer') this right to other owners 
within a given area surrounding the site. This would, if applied judicious- 
1; znd in the context of an approved design brief for the area so covered, 
give the municipality greater flexibility in urban design +ithout increas- 
ing the general density, transportation requirements, etc. for the area. 
We believe that the principle is sound and is being successfully used to 
some variation, in large urban centres, (eg. 5oston and New ‘ork). This 
principle of density transfer works best in built-up creas but there is 
no reason as to why it could not be ap»lied in the Region. Without this 
additional incentive, we are of the firm opinion that historical sites 
and buildings should be acquired by the government at fair market value 
where the owner is not satisfied with the other incentives ralating to 
tax exemption etc. 


We thank you for your consideration of this brief, 


1o0urs av 
Bie Be ner eS 


for 
Peake De ASSOGLALES (LL Die 
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BRIEF PRESENTED TO 
THE ENVIRONMENT CONS=SRVATION AUTHORITY HEARINGS 


JUBILEE AUDITORIUM 
CALGARY, ALB=RTA 


MAY 29,1972. 


PRES&SNTED BY: 
MRS. KATHLS2N ISHII FOR 


CALGARY GENERAL HOSPITAL NURSES! ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


REGARDING: 


1. Proposed Legislation of Historic Sites 
Act in Alberta. 


2. The Preservation of "Rundle Lodge" 


(formerly The Calgary General Hospital.) 


Bey ac es 


MR. CHAIRMAN, 


MEMBERS OF THE AUTHORITY ; 


I wish to thank you for this opportunity to speak to the 
Authority in regard to; 
1. The Proposed Legislation of an Historic Sites Act 
in Alberta. 
2. The Preservation of Rundle Lodge (formerly the Calgary 


General Hospital. ) 


Alberta is still a young Province, but even now it is too 
late to save some of our precious heritage. Therefor it is 
our sincere belief that very soon comprehensive legislation 
should be established to protect our valuable Archaeological 
and Historical resources, 

It is our hope that such an. act would include the 

following:- 

1. Formation of a Department with adequate staff and 
funds to survey existing sites and keep a permanent 
record “Ol "Such. 

2. Establish a Board of Authority to investigate and 
rule on the value of all Historic sites: in question 
and decide on demolition or preservation. 

3. Clearly define ownership and protection of such 
resourses. 

4. Set up guide lines for Administration and Maintenance 
of same. 


5. Provide information and education for the public. 
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6. Encourage participation by froups and indivicuals 
to help retain our past. 

7. Promote co-operation with ali other similar froups 
in Canada. 

8, Lastly, when preservation is not possible, salvage 


and removal to another site. 


The other point we w ould like to bring wp is tne “actual 
subject of the Preservation of Rundle Lodge. As graduates of 
the Calgarv General Hospital there cannot help but be emotionai 
attachments for many of us. 

Never the less we sincerelv feel that this building, 
Rundle Lodge which was formerly the Calgary General Hosnital 
is definitely worthy of preservation. . 

Although it was not the first Calgarv General Hospital 
it was the first building Bulte for, this. purpose. At the  tane 
it was the only hospital between Winnipeg and Victoria, so had 
to serve a large territory with a great manv people. 

It was the first hospital in Canada to start a Fome 
Nursing Plan, thereby providing an added service to the 
comminity. Also it is now the oldest hospital left in Western 
Canada. 

Through the years it has served in several capacities: 
1. The Calgary General Hospital 1895 - 1909 
¢<. Militia Headquarters 1909 - 1911 
5. Isolation Hospital 1911 - 1953 


4. Senior Citizens Home until 1971 


ea Se, 


Mis building could make ta Tiving tribute to Cee necneoss 
who gave so freely of their time, snergy and’ money to: builte it 
for the benefit of the Citizens of Calgary and all Alberta. 

Just a few names of those who contributed toward, or 
were connected with this old building are: 

Lites ncusiine First Board Chairman 
First Minister of Public “orks 
Member of First City Council 
Mayor in 1900 
2. Sir James Lougheed Board Member 
Cabinet Member, Feceral Government 
Member of the Senate 1901 - 1911 
So. Me. W.F. Orr Board Member 
First Mayor of Calgary 
Others were: 
William Pierce (Engineer) ‘+ 
R.B. Bennett (Prime Minister of Canada) 
Bishop .Pinkham 
Colonel James Walker (Mounted Police) 

Very active also were the Ladies Auxilliary, heuded dy 
Mrs. Pinkham and including most wives of the Board Members. 
These ladies collected funds and agreed to supply beds, linen, 
furniture, operating room equipment and some food. 

We realize that this building is not an Architectural 
Masterpiece. “Still, it is unique to: the era in whieh it was 
built. What is also important is that it is constructed of 
sandstone; a stone which in all of Canada is found only in 


Ottawa and Calgary, It is one of the few remaining 
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Sandstone structures and most surely the only one that nas not 


been altered to anv great extent over the vears. 


we have been assured that as 1t stances it does mor in any 
way impede “the furthem constructicn oo: mucm needed 
Citizens Homes. As ther plans for teese sulleinges were vera. 


with the idea in’minad Jor the preservation Of’ ce sine t ee oases. 


a 

oO 

i 
“ 


Sinte it is said to be in reasonatiy sound concisc 
tnere seems to be no-need for its demolition, and so we uzge 
erious consideration be given to its preservation and 


restoration to a useful purpose. 


in closing we would suggest that it would be a Tourzs< 
attraction, and aneassety to, ourscity ,sesseciailiv  sincemt tesseso 
near to tne site of, Oldirort) Calgary, «gre tWo.coulc. ema avory 
worthwhile project for our seventy=f1i5th Anniversary wWhica we 


will celebrate very soon, 


anere are many, many,uses suzzéestec cor this, buiiascyc, 


DUt OURETalneCOnCeErMMatumuns Sma Ton Sm wOMmS aU Cm CUcorOmEC em OleanaiOm 


Calgary General Zospital 


ALUM GeCEASSOCs an won. 
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BRIEF 
SUBMITTED BY : D. BROADBENT 


THE ALBERTA NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


He A OM ‘ supLorte the ihtloserky. ecncer nil 
Liss 2 Wwe Gs Oe SUPVOTUS ele TiS rosemny, eencepu and 
{Oy REA ea nm tae Ce il bee fants fy Coe aE roe 0 
of the inviroment Consérvation Auvhcerity as praperca by the Peblic 
We accept the Fosition 


with the following auendments. 


9) 


2.1 Situation stetenent 

To this we would add that cur natural heritage is alse an in- 
trinsic element of our envircment, linked with the cultures of the 
people of Alberta past ana-ypresent. It is being destroyed at the 
same alarning rate and by the same elements as cur historical and 
archaelozical resources. To preserve Archaelogical and Historical 
resources without preserving the natural environment in which they 


exist, would be to preserve only part of our whole heritag 


2e.. BY 
linking cultural and natural resources, one gains from the other in 
all aspects, acsthetic, scientific, educational and recreational. 
This can be seen in countries preserving the estates of the old 
Feuwial land owners. The rich Archaelogical and Historical resources 
are enhanced by the large tracts of land containing then. Thus the 


1 
v 


isitcr is presented with a complete picture of early life. he can 


see sone of the wildlife present in those tines which would other- 


wise have been destroyed iw the encroachment of mocern man. 


3+3 


<"A78<= 


The early inhabitants of Alberta owned no land. If the ereas 
surrounding the sites of their early settlements are nct pre- 
served now, tney wiil not be available when future generations 


The impiicsticn here is that natural features are not pert or 


be preserved. 


Ne Venenad UNws sparasgnapns 


The proposed leszislaticn recognises that nistorical, ercnae- 
Clogicai, zoological and botanical items or specimens present 
in or on the ground are part of the natural neritage of the 
entire province. In certain cases their protection and pre- 
servaticn shouid be guaranteed for the benefit of all. 


To the words Historical and archaeological add Natural. 


administrative Framework 


3.2.1 «5 Natural Histcrical survey of Alberta be established 
as a branch of the government. 

3.2.2 The surveys be administered by a Provincial biclogist, 
zoologist and botanist. 

3.2.4 -:«n Historical, archaeological and Natural Conservation 
advisory Board be establishea. 

3.2.5 Tne proposea ooard consist of 7 members including e 


botanist and biologist. 


Protected Site 


Prcvision be made for setting aside parcels of land throughout 


the province, to be preserved as refuges for the reméining 
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flora and fauna native to those areas. Thne-e lanus coulu be 

linked with 4rchaeological and Historical sitec, proviuing 4 

historical record of native species fast beconing extinct 

because of destruction of habitat. 

3.3.6 a) A permit holder mst not unduly disturb or dectroy 
flora and fauna on e protected site. 

b) Permits must not be issued on sites where exceva- 
tion would conflict with the historical ana nat- 
ural conservation of objects or ‘pecinmens. 

c) Permission to excavete such sites to be issued only 
With the fuil consent of the Historicas, archee- 
clogical and Natural Conservation sdvisury board. 

d) Restricted Sites 
areas preserved as sanctuaries for rare species or 
sites containing fragile artiiacts which woula be 
adversely affected by Irequent visitétion voi the 
general public, should be designaieu as Re: tricteu 
Sites. The public only to be ciloweu admittance by 
permit or accompanied by a responsible crficidi. 

e) Publication about such sites to be restricted to 
related scientific journels only. 

f) Trespass on such sites by unéutnorised peuple to be 


an unlawrul act. 
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Brief submitted by: Frank Dembicki 
Fort Saskatchewan Historical Society 


1. The Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta 


An EBON NS TONS Ee 


(i) 


The Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta, Edmonton, act 
as a Central Registry 
Establish local museums in smaller centers whether they be 


ethnic, industrial, or commercial 


B=) \Punposie:: 


To secure maximum of intellectual intercourse between two 
groups, without hampering the freedom or lessening the re- 
sponsibility of the Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta. 
To assure that local museums stay in the community and with 
the central registry, they will be used intelligently. 

That no local community fall into foreign control. 

Research will be done in the area. 

Alberta Interest to Visitors - Tourism Publications promotion 
of our heritage. 

Exchange ideas and museum pieces - placed where most suitable 


to the climate of the people. 


b.. (SeCunieys 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 


Public education may be the only answer. 
Prevent vandalism. 


Only a few place personal gain above public interest. 


Frank E. Dembicki 

9410 - 98 Street 

Box 756 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN, Alberta 

TOB 1P0 

(Member of Ft. Sask. Historical 
Society) 
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Maye Sie LO 2. 


THE CONSERVATION OF OUR ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE 


A Brief by the Provincial Architectural Archives Advisory Committee - 


A Committee of the Alberta Association of Architects 


This brief is presented, not to provide answers and solutions to 
the problems of preserving our architectural heritage, but rather to offer 
a few thoughts that may be considered by those who propose legislation 
to assist the conservation of historic structures. 


The Position Paper for Public Hearings on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta, dated March, 1972, 
suggested (in Part 2) a philosophy which seems realistic and workable, 
as well as (in Part 3) means which would serve as effective tools in 
carrying out the intention of the proposed legislation. In addition to 
this, the following comments may be of some use in drafting a useful set 
of guidelines for preserving Alberta's historic buildings. 


Buildings and structures of historical significance can be pre- 
served in several ways: 1) in whole on their original site; 2) in part 
on their original site; 3) in whole on another site; 4) in part on 
another site; 5) as remnants preserved in museums; 6) on written, graphic 
and photographic documents in archives. 


The latter method is quite feasible, and is realistic in view of 
the fact that most of our oldet buildings fall in the path of progress 
or commercial enterprise. Perhaps legislation could provide some incentive 
for ensuring that this documentation takes place before obsolescent 
buildings of historical significance are removed forever. This was sug- 
gested briefly in the Position Paper in Part 3. 4. This particular 
aspect of providing for adequate documentation prior to demolition is the 
primary thought contained in this brief, and it is presented briefly in 
the remainder of this paper. 


The Alberta Heritage Act provides for the Historical Sites Advisory 
Committee to advise on historic sites. The Position Paper (Part 3.2) 
proposed a Survey of Historical Sites of Alberta and an Advisory Board 
consisting of seven members. It would be useful for these advisory groups 
to include at least one and preferably two or three architects, since 
buildings comprise a large portion of our historic (not prehistoric) 
sites. These architecturally experienced members could provide useful 
advice on several aspects of the recommendations that these groups would 
have to make to the appropriate authorities. 


If the legislation could provide for a mandatory time period to he 
Piven before the date of denolition, then adcquite troscaven, more Weta lee 
assessment, and the necessary documentation could be undertuken so Chat a 
proper record of the structure could be acquired. This time period between 
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the time the proper authorities are notified of impending demolition and 
the demolition itself would allow for a search of existing drawings and 
photographs to be undertaken, as well as for additional measured drawings 
and photographs to be taken, so that a reasonable record of the structure 
can be completed while it still exists. This period may be of one or tro 
months duration for smaller, less important structures, and from six to 
ten months in the case of larger and more important structures, such as 
the Old Edmonton Court House and the High Level Bridge. If public 

notice were given, at the beginning of this period, of the imminent 
destruction of significant buildings, interested and knowledgeable 
citizens could contribute what information they had concerning the 
history of the structure. 


The kind of research that would be desirable would include ob- 
taining the name of the architect, engineer, contractor, drawings if any, 
photos and measured drawings of the whole and of the significant details, 
and a brief resume of the history and related personalities. The report 
could also include a recommendation of what could reaiistically be pre- 
served in its original form (such as sculptural panels, ornamental 
windows, cornerstones, stair balustrades, decorative doorways and doors, 
fireplaces, light fixtures, furnishings and fittings). This work would 
be directed by the Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta. The cost 
would be undertaken (as provided in the legislation proposed) by the 
people responsible for the demolition of the historic structure, with 
the provincial government subsidizing the cost of the actual archives 
work of cataloguing, printing, etc. 


In summary, this brief recommends that: 1) any advisory groups 
concerned with historic sites of Alberta include at least one architect 
or representative of the Alberta Association of Architects; and 2) any 
proposed legislation to conserve historical sites would do well to 
include a provision for ensuring that adequate documentation is made 
of any significant historical structure which is scheduled to be demo- 
lished. 


What buildings and structures should we preserve in some way? 
How should this be done? Who is responsible for doing this? To what 
extent should we be concerned with the architecture of previous genera- 
tions, as well as of our own? The answers to these questions depend 
on how we answer this question: To what extent do we - we who as business- 
men and as tourists, visit London, Rome, Salzburg, Quebec, Upper Canada 
Village, Heritage Park in Calgary - value our own architectural heritage? 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dian cAe MP GE SOM pe his hy aie dete 

Chairman, 

Provincial Architectural Archives 
Advisory Committee, 

Alberta Association of Architects. 

c/o Northern Alberta Institute of 
Technology, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


eee. 


The Junior League of Calgazy 


saa eo Aves Si 
Calnary, Alcerta 
Ta US ei 


9 
TAs 
gees 


inal Shep Woda lalates 

Zivironment Conservation Authority, 
S912 = 107 street, 

t.Imonton, Alberta. 


ear oy. mLool’s 

As an oraanisation concerned with all asoects of the cultural heritane 
and life of our communitv, we welcome the opportunity to rake the faliawina 
points as invited by your recent letter. 

The Public Aclwisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and 
Archaelonical Resources prepared and presented to the Government a revort 
which represents comprehensive research, orofessional exoerience ani ex- 
pert knowledge. ie Fully support the ideas and recommendations contained 
in this report. 

The otvious need for protective legislation: hus Lien amply demonstrated 
and we would recommend the early enactment of such lenislation,. 

The administrative body require: to implement cunservation of historical 
and archeological resources should Le estai.lished with care. Ye would like, 
therefore, to suggest that a Steering Commictee te estacrlisiied as suun as 
possible. This Steering Committee should se compose of ropresentacives iam 


government; Universities; archaeological and Si-Lerical socicties; wusinesc 


and agricuitural communities; and interested citizens’ and volunteer nroups. 


The 
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i 


rollowines ocints should Le considered ty this -teerinn Comrittee: 
(a) tre structure and comsosition of tne etirinistrative Oe) 
-.2, wretner a Frovincial Trust er some elternative 


Ssouid se estaalishers: 


(>) securinn of financial supsort from cublic and orivate 
sources; 

(c) the ceveloorent of a prooram of esucatio- 7or schools and 
Jeaneral stelies 

(d)  cosorcination of the efforts of ali interested crouos 
suca és Tre Slentov Founcletion, the Comri=ztee for the 
“reserva idm of Fort taloary., exc. 

(e’ the imgorzance of effective curlic rela:ions. 


Sovernrent or alcerta is demonstratina cencer- in tne area of his- 


torical and ercnaelooicel conservetion and we are clad of tne oppertunity 


we Dareicicate =v means of this submission, 


ca 


here are env ooints which vou would like amaolified, we would te 


YVouns truly, 


=sAn5)s 
May 31, 1972 


THE CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 


Submitted by: Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 


Ee priel prepared by Dr. E. J. Wiggins, Dr: PP. Gishler and J. 0. A. 
Peets for consideration of the Environment Conservation Authority 
aeqthesPublic) Hearings; Jume lst, 1972: 


This brief may contain recommendations that are duplications of those 
presented by others, however, it is hoped that such repetitions will 
serve to give added weight to the importance of such subject items. 


This brief recommends the preservation and/or restoration of the 
following structures because they represent an era of time in the City 
of Edmonton and reflect structural, design and siting treatments that 
Bresuniqueland »rare) both, as*topyeach ofetheira~characteristics, ,and 
because of their importance historically. 


ie @ThesPost. Office. Building, 100° Street &,. LOLA Avenue. 

23> The? Court) House? Building, 100" Street &» 103 Avenues 

Soe saAlberta Hotel); iiasvers Avenvuek& OSy Streets 

4. All the Glenora Crescent Houses in the circle and the fountain. 
S.um South) baborateory, University of Alberta: 

Ope Owen: Mant 

(eRe her Ford House 

SEC Len awotat On, ms SOUL sdmomeon. 

9. Whyte Avenue stores between 103 and 104 Street. 
tO= Cther structures that have—historie significance in Edmonton. 


1.(a) The fate of the Post/ Office is probably not yet fully 
decided and it may be worthwhilfe considering if it should not be res- 
tored and equipped to serve as an Historical Exhibits Building to re- 
Blace the existing crowded»oneyateiOl, St. & 112 Ave. »This: function 
would be infinitely more appropriate in the Sir Winston Churchill Square 
area than where it is now. Relocating it here would make it more 
easily accessible to the citizens as well as to visitors and this would 
be enhanced by its nearness to the underground Library parkade. This 
function would complement that of the Library and the Art Gallery near-by. 


to nely ail 4p space: in «the Post Office, that) is) mot: needed for exhibits, 
Space may be leased to historically venerable organizations such as 
the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce. 


It is deemed possible that when the proposed hotel development is to be 
proceeded with that it could, be, sited ammediately. east of the Post Office. 


Should the Post Office site be so firmly committed for the hotel develoo- 
ment, it should be possible to preserve and allow the west and north 
Pacades to remain together with the tower and be integrated into the 
MEOpesed nected buliicaine 


2.(a) It would be highly desirable to restore and preserve at least 
the east facade of the Court House and to integrate it into the proposed 
Woodward complex. 
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1 & 2 (b) The facades of these two buildings would give a dis- 
tinctive character to the city centre which could not be approached 
by any newer structure. They would be particularly in harmony with 
the Klondike image which our city is promoting. 


This brief also recommends that the City of Edmonton be persuaded 
to feel compelled to undertake the placing of plaques with photographs 
and brief historic Summaries at sites in the City of Edmonton. These 
would be affixed to the outside of existing pioneer buildings and 
where new structures have replaced the original ones of pioneer days. 
These plaques would also be affixed to markers where no buildings 
exist, but where the sites have historic significance. 


The value of these would be firstly, to make citizens more aware of 
their city's historic and wonderful past by preparing a catalogue of 
such sites with a more fully descriptive history of their significance 


Secondly, it would provide a uniquely interesting tourist and visitor 
attraction, to donate or sell the catalogues when visitors are taken 
on a tour of “these sites. “There are many’ sites close) to) the) centre 
of the city so that some could easily we tecovered i ania, webkilg -eour. 


Here, too, so many of the Edmonton pioneers, their homes and business 
sites were closely related to the Klondike era. This again would tie 
in well with the Klondike concept of our city. 


Examples are: 


Original builkiings: Tegler Building 
McLeod Building 


New Buildings: Empire Building 
Confederation Building 
Davidon Building (site of the 
former Bijou Theatre) 


Residences of pioneer Premiers of Alberta and of 
prominent citizens of pioneer days. 


Site of the former Thistle Rink, where the first sessio 
of the Alberta Legislature was held. 


Terminus points of the McKernan Lake street car line. 
SUCGhsy CeCe BOCC. 


oudciee 


Fort Assiniboine, Alberta 
May 29, 1972 


Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Gentlemen: 


One of the chief regrets of the residents of this area has 
been their inability to restore and mark historical sites located 
here, The Fort Assiniboine Village Council and Chamber of Comuerce 
have recently learned that monies will be available for such projects. 
We beg leave to outline a program we have developed. 


Project I: The Construction of a replica of Fort Assiniboine. 
The village has reserved land for this purpose. Fort Assiniboine, 
built in 1824, is the second oldest Fort in Alberta. Nothing remains 
of the old fort. A small marker at ground level marks the site, 


Project If: A sign would be placed on Highway 18 approximately 
one-half mile north of the Athabasca River Bridge,with a brief sum- 
mary of the history of the fort and the Klondyke Trail, 


Boject IIIE The erection of a large marker at the original 
Site *oletnesiort, 


Project IV: The marking and fencing of the ‘grave of the little 
girl buried by her parents on the Klondyke Trail; located 8 miles north 
east of Fort Assiniboine. 


PrOject V: A sign would be placed on the highway at the site 
of Klondyke City; 14 miles north and east of Fort Assiniboine, with 
a summary of the history of the Klondyke Trail. 


Project V1: The restoration of 'Dead Horse Cabin'. The cabin 
was a Forest Ranger post along the Klondyke Trail, about 35 miles north 
and west of Fort Assiniboine. 


This brief is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Fort 
Assiniboine Chamber of Commerce and Village Council. 
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P.O. Box 60, 
Ft. Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
May Si. 1972. 


Environment Conservation Authority, 
9912, =" 107 St, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Sir: 


The members of the Fort Saskatchewan Lapidary Association are very 
interested in the effort sf the Public Advisory Committee to obtain the 
Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. 

Unfortunately, we do not have anyone who is free to present a 
brief at the public hearing scheduled for Edmonton, June Ist. 

We sincerely hope that this letter of which we have made several 
copies will serve to show our interest and desire for the conservation of 
historical and archaeological resources of Alberta. 

We have read the Report, Position Paper, Prospectus and Addendum 
of tne Committee and realize that in these proposals lies the solution 
to the preservation of one aspect of the cultural heritage of Alberta. 


Yours truly, 
Mary Mager, Treasurer, 
Fort Saskatchewan Lapidary Association. 


£ 
=" 
: 


nie 3 SOR NE Nar Ben ete ety, ca Ros a 
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Che City of Edmonton 


May 26, 1972. Our File: 190-00-055 


Environment Conservation Authority, 
8th Floor, 9912 - 107 Street, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 


TO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN: 


We have read the report on "The Conservation of Historical and 
Archaeological Resources in Alberta" prepared by the 

Public Advisory Committee on the conservation of such resources 
and agree with everything therein. The need for effective 
legislation and positive programs to conserve Alberta's 
historical and archaeological resources for their scientific, 
educational, aesthetic, and recreational values should be among 
the highest priorities in a province which benefits so much from 
the tourist trade. 


We are particularly alarmed by the inadequacies of existing 
legislation described on page thirteen. The key of course is 
adequate staff and adequate funding, as the report correctly 
points out, yet the 1972-73 budget of the Department of Culture, 
Youth and Recreation, which bears the responsibility for programs 
to conserve Alberta's historical and archaeological resources has 
actually been cut instead of increased. 


The report makes it amply clear that in Alberta there are many 
sites and buildings which are in grave danger of destruction or 
which have already ceased to exist (the most recent building 
being the original Lougheed house built in Calgary in 1883 and 
torn down in 1969). Yet to-day, out of a Provincial budget of 
over one billion dollars, only a paltry five million is allocated 
to the Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation. The amount 
needs to be increased substantially, and quickly, if Edmonton (to 
use no other example), is not to lose more buildings of the 
vintage of the downtown Post Office, and if something of enduring 
value is to come out of all the talk about establishing 
"Strathcona Village". Charity alone will not do. The painfully 
slow progress of the re-building of Fort Edmonton without 
Provincial funds specifically earmarked for that purpose contrasts 
sharply with the Federal Government's fine reconstruction of tne 
fort (with attached museum) at Battleford, Seskatchewan. 


aeAcgue 
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Environment Conservation Authority, 


May 26, 1972. 


We wish to commend the Canadian Archaeological Association for 
taking the initiative vis a4 vis the Government of Alberta, and 
to encourage the Environment Conservation Authority to press 
for the excellent recommendations in the report of the Public 
Advisory Committee established by it. 


We intend to be represented at the hearings on June l. 


1, Chairman, 
HISTORICAL BOARD. 
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R. R. #1 
Penhold, Alberta 
May 24, 1972 


Beverly Chandler 
Environment Conservation Authority 


Dear Madam, 


Kindly bring this letter before the Public Hearing 
in Edmonton. I consider that as a tribute to our Pioneers 
and to the history of our country; all original remaining 
homesteaders homes should be saved if at all possible on their 
original sites. To move them takes away all realization of 
distance and hardships. Many of these places have a lot of 
history that goes with them. In most cases their are still 
a few relatives around to tell the story. 


Yours truly, 


Helen Harris 


OCKHOUNDS 
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Authority 


Gary Club 


1R3 


on the Conservation of Historical 


ane Archaeological Resources 


Tne Gateway Rockhounds Lapidary Club wish to support the 
rrincivles anc objectives aS set forth in the position 


submit for your 


-+ 

ile Regulations 
Pa | aon is er 
the multiple 


do have some reservations that we wish 


approval. 


7 


should be flexible enough to encompass 


use of land principle. 


hobbyist explores for surface indications 


of rocks, minerals or semi=precious Stones, end im soscoine, 

mov be more likely than others in discovering a site of 
ercnasological interest. Our organization is attempting 

to assemble & display of Alberta material which will, on completa 


oO 
Os 


one polish Specimen Of every Type 
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FOULS Ae tne Province. Mlberta TO Wave Tes Hove wrocucec 


=~ 


+ o a 5 ° £ - slats ata aie j- a + mtn 5 
PRyOi Wvariety oF Lapidcry magtenieinso thatsangercepract. 


oc Jes eLOration ,vOulG copsicersgia, neanccap Our. quest. lne rurros: 


Of Our eyvioert isto rerilierice The uning tietec am tithe 
resources we do nave and fererate more interest LY, and 


eppreciation of the ert. 


ee we respectfully submit that authority to issue permits 
or receive cepositions should be delegated to local 

sutnorities such as police,} same, park or forest wardens 

or custodians. Such Pesos would greatly assist the 


lapicory in his quest, especially at times when ‘fovernment 


OmpLuces are: Ccloseg. 


GATEWAY ROCKHOUNDS 


we. as 
ee ee 


7 


G. M. Bower, President 


~ 404" 


CALGARY NATIVE DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY 


ROOM 10, S035 =f STREET (S2bs., 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
T26- 202 


DUNE 2 Lo 72 


Digg ao Sie, 

Environment Conservation Authority, 
OO? Soy St teeeu.s 

EDMONTON, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


In reference to a newspaper release from your department 
regarding the presentation of briefs of various ethnic groups, 
historical ‘clubs, ete. *“Thesarticle: states) that) the) Enyire 
onment Conservation Authority was sorry that they did not 
hear or receive a brief from any Indian groups in the prov- 
ince of Alberta. 


We never heard that there was a request for submission or 
briefs from various ethnic groups on the preservation of their 
culture and history. Until we read the article in the Calgary 
Herald, May 30, 2972). 


First of all, I would like to introduce you to our organization 
which is the Calgary Native Development Society (C.N.D.S.°. 
C.N.D.S 1S a native organization geared to socio-economic 
development of projects requested from native individuals, 
groups, er other native organizations. C.N.D<cS’. is primarily 

a co-ordinating body. It was officially registered under 

the Societies "Act tof Albertason July "5, 1971. 


One of the priority projects we are co-ordinating since March, 
of this year, is the proposed Indian Cultural and Historical 
Centre project. This project was requested from the Treaty 
Indians in Southern Alberta and we are handling it as their 
project and we as the co-ordinating body like with any project 
we have. 
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Dre rrost June 2, 1972 


The main purpose of the proposed Indian Cultural and Historical 
Centre project is as follows: 


"The Indian Cultural and Historical Centre would find ways to 
stimulate and revive the culture and history of the Indian. 

It would take a positive approach in doing so through programs 
such as: research, preservation, expression and promoting 
traditional and contemporary Indian culture in dancing, music, 
arts, crafts and writings. At the same time, develop a greater 
self-confidence and a sense of pride in Indian Culture and 
history." 


We are, at this time, limited in resources for funding of both 
C.N.D.S. and the Indian Cultural and Historical Centre project. 
We, C.N.D.S., would like your department to assist us in finding 
ways and means of funding. We feel the project mentioned needs 
a further research before we could reach a final draft on 

the project. 


Enclosed is the second rough brief on the Indian Cultural and 
Historical Centre project. 


Thank you very much for your time and interest on this matter. 
All the best to you. 


WounSs truly, 


Allan J. Wolf Leg, 
Co-ordinator. 


AJW/jm 
encl. 
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History will attest to the fact that the Plains Indians in Canada nad one 
of the most colorful histories in North America. On the Plains were the 
Blackfoot, the Bloods, and the Peigans, all of whom spoke the same language 
and shared the same customs. Allied to them were the Sarcee Indians, who 
spoke a different tongue, but who were also part of the Blackfoot Confed- 
eracy. Another tribe on the borderline of the Plains, in the foothills 
area, were the Swampy Ground Assiniboines or simply known as the Stone:’s 
who allied themselves with the Blackfoot Confederacy when the Treaty Number 
Seven was signed in 1877. Today, these tribes populate the Southern region 


of Alberta. 


Their raids and travels took them to distant points such as Mexico, Hudson 
Bay, the Great Lakes, into the Northern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
areas, and into the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Sagas of these forays 
have made the Plains Indians one of the most romanticized figures of the 

Old West, at the same time helping to change the course of history in 
Western Canada and, for that matter, in the United States Northwest. Were 
it not for personages like Chief Crowfoot and Chief Red Crow, it would be 
pretty safe to assume that Western Canada would have had the same experience 


the United States had in its wild and wooly West. 


Indian culture is expressed in language, religion, dances, songs, dress, 
art, and in ceremonials related to the daily life of the Plains Indian. 
Through the years, culture has changed with an accelerating rapidity 

which was hastened after the signing of the Treaties. The dominant Canadian 
Society has failed to understand the Indian way of life, just as the Indian 


has failed to understand the new way of life that was imposed upon him. 
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History of the Indians also suffered. The articles that entered school 
text books, history books and any other form of article written on the 
Indians, were from anthropologists. It was largely anthropologists who 


did the talking about the Indian culture and history. 


The culture of the Indian that is being developed is not one but two: 
one culture is the culture from the past, and the other is the modern 
culture which is different in context. It is very personal and not 
imposed on people. It is something that would come from the Indian 
and be transmitted to others. Transmitting culture to successors and 


to the white society is a big challenge. 


Today, Indians from the area of Southern Alberta have been able to 
retain and maintain many.aspects of their culture and history. It is 
essential for the Indian people to retain their cultural heritage; and 
it is necessary to preserve, promote and develop the elements of their 
culture and history for their identity and self-pride, for without these 
qualities, no man is whole. Identity and dignity are part of one's 
heritage and culture. The renewed Indian pride is essentially tied to 


Indian strengths and values of the past. 


It is the time to take the necessary steps to stop a further decay of 
Indian culture, and to start Pes tane it along with the history of 

the Indian people. No people can take their place in society and, 
indeed, in the world, without a strong sense of pride in its roots. 

It is from the heritage of the past that the essential extension of 
self-confidence will flow. Unfortunately, some tribes have allowed this 


part of their heritage to lapse. 
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At the present, members from the various reserves, and particularly the 
younger generation, are not aware of their culture, history, and heritage. 
All they know is that they are called Indians because they are brown and 
they come from a reserve, or their parents and relatives came from an 
Indian reserve, if they are born in urban areas. They seldom have Indian 
names. By that we mean their surnames may be Indian, like Red Crow, but 
On an individual basis to be called in their respective mother tongue. 
This custom and tradition is slowly fading away. In the urban areas, 

the situation is even more acute. There are some Indian youths who have 
never seen an Indian dance, Pow-Wow, Sun-Dance, or listened to an Indian 
legend; they have very little knowledge of their Indian language, culture, 


heritage, and history of their ancestors. 


We could go down the line till infinity giving examples of how the 
Indian culture is rapidly dying out because of the influence and demands 
that the Anglo-Saxon society has imposed on the Indian today. Today, 
various Native Organizations, as well as non-Natives, sooner or later 
realize that there is a definite need to develop, promote, and preserve 
the Indian culture and history. But, very often they have grandiose 
plans and ramble on how to go about doing things. They take an all- 
academic approach to try to so've the problem, but they do not follow 


up on their ideas and plans with concrete actions. 
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The need for an Indian Cultural and Historical Centre to develop, promote, 

and preserve the cultural and historical values of the Indian is very essen- 
tial now. Indian population is growing and will continue to grow. Inversely, 
the knowledge of their traditions, heritage, and culture is on the decline 
because the older generation is rapidly dying out and with them, their 
knowledge of the Indian way of life. This fact alone, further illustrates 


that a project of this kind is needed. 


The project was requested from the Indian people of Southern Alberta in 
several forms of media: letters, telephone calls, and personal calls on 


the street and on the reserves. 


Therefore, Calgary Native Development Society adopted the request as their 
top priority project. The Indian Cultural and Historical Centre project 
proposes to go about in the preservation of the Indian culture and history 
that flourishes in Southern Alberta in a comprehensive and concrete way 
before it is too late to do so. From the social point of view, the 
Calgary Native Development Society sees the need for a balance between 

the Anglo-Saxon and the Indian culture. By this, we mean that if an 
Indian was brought up in an urban area all of his life and knew nothing 

of his heritage, it would not be much of a traumatic experience to awaken 


to the fact one day that he was not an Indian. 


On the same level the Indian could be taught that it is an accepted norm 
in society to be outward in the expression of his culture and heritage. 

The proposed Cultural and Historical Centre would be just the place for 

the Indian youth to learn about his heritage. Also, there are Indian 


students in universities who are in anthropology discipline courses. 
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They could get their material and information from this Centre and present 


their papers more accurately and factually for posterity. 


Not only’ would it be for the Indian students, Indian Reserves, or urbanized 
Natives, but for the public in general who would like to know the Indians' 
Side of the story. All of the information pertaining to Indian culture 
could be stored in films, tapes, and in written form. The staff at the 
Centre would be experienced and well versed in Indian culture simply 
because they themselves would be Indians. The knowledge they have would 

be first hand, it would not be the academic knowledge gained from text- 
books, academic textbooks: knowledge in this form tends to distort the 


facts. 


Indian people need this type of Centre to retain, strengthen , and perpe- 
tuate an understanding of traditional Indian life styles and values. It 
would be a Centre where older Indian people could teach in Indian ways - 
there would be a respect for elders in their wisdom and understanding. 

It would also be an active Centre that teaches Indian by doing and being 
involved in Indian language, culture, dance, ceremonials, and a oneness 


and wholeness of existence by participating. 


White people need this Centre as they can learn from Native people about 
traditional values: respect for all living things, for the earth and al] 
of nature's gifts, for his fellow man. This traditional way (gaining much 
support from the ecologist and back-to-nature enthusiasts) is part of the 
Indian's history and should be shared with the dominant society - the 


white and the new breed of Indians have much to learn. 
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Pao Ra hs Googe AND OAR Cope tade YES 


ruePasi 


The Incizm Coliwre!] amd Sisterice] Centre would fine ways to Stimlate and 
revive the cslisre and history of the Indiaw. It would take 2 positive 
approach im doing so through programs, suc® 2s: research, preservetics, 
expression and promiios of the treditiona] and costenporery Indiam col- 
tere im demcing, mesic, arts, crafts and writi=ass- At the same time, it 
would promote 2 grezter self-comfidence amé 2 semse ci price in india 


cultere and history. 


GB2ECTIVES 


The following Srief objectives are gsidelimes to assist te Cesire iz 

achieving its purpose: 

RESEARES Research to be comdected om beth caltural and bisitorical 
aspects of the Indian wey of life wit recard to langsage, 
arts amd crafts, and other activities. The rescerct could 
ese the follaving andio-visael 2icds- 

1. V.T.R. 
2. Filss 
3. Setter Cameres (Photes) 


2. Tapes 


{a) reel to reel 
(b) cassettes 


5. Slices 
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XHIBITS The following different forms of exhibits could 
be displayed at galleries, auditoriums and 
theatres: 

1. Artifacts 
(a) Old 
(b) Modern 
(c) Scale Models 
i. Sundance - along with 8 stages prior’ 
to building the Sundance and after 
the completion of the Sundance. 
This model will tell the whole story 
of the Sundance, along with the 8 
stages of ceremonies that are very 
much part of it. All respect will 
be given to follow the rituals and 
customs in order to build the Sundance. 
ii. Sweat Bath Lodge 
Tide Sbimpial Tree etersine: 
2. Indian Plays 
3. Various stage shows - Indian oriented 
(a) Dancing exhibition 
4. Paintings - old and modern 
(a) Different equipment used such as: 
i. tools 
idvpco lors, etc. 
(b) Oils 


(c) Pencil 


(d) Ink 
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EXHIBITS 
(cont. ) 


5. Pictographs 


(a) Visions 
(b) Dreams 
(c) Battles 
(d) Petroglyphs (etc.) 


6. Indian Dances and Songs 


(a) Ceremonial 

(b) Traditional 

(c) Religious, etc. 
(d) Different dances 


i. Chicken Dance 
ii. Group Dance 
iii. Fancy Dance 
iv. Owl Dance 
v. Ghost Dance 
vi. Belt Dance 
vii. Shake Dance 
viii. Hoop Dance 
ix. War Dance 
x. Crow Hop 
xi. Deer Dance 
xii. Grass Dance 
xiii. Dog Festivals 
xiv. Round Dance 
xv. Eagle Dance 
xvi. Rabbit Dance 
xvii. Whip Dance 
xviii. Night Dance 
xix. Victory Dance 
xx. Prairie Chicken Dance 
xxi. Buffalo Dance 


There are many different types of Indian dances and 
ceremonials, as there are different types of Indian 
songs. 
(e) Different songs - could be in the 
form of tapes, films, and live 


exhibitions (Indian dancing and 


singing troupes). 
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EXHIBITS 6. Lectures 
7. Audience for various occasions 
STUDIO Recording of the following is also needed for the files at 


the Centre, to be used for educational purposes or exhibi- 


tions or other forms of presentation: 


bie 
ae 
<5 
4. 


Indian Songs 

Indian Dances 

Indian Legends, etc. 

Films pertaining to Indian culture 


e.g. N.B. films 


These recordings could be in the form of V.T.R. tapes, 


16 mm. films, reel to reel, cassettes, etc. 


EDUCATION Lectures and training to: 


i 


i. 
Subjects from: 
Ts 
2A 


(on oP ~- 20 TS 


Urban Natives 

Native Youth Organizations 

Indian Youths 

Reserves 

City Orientation 

Lectures on the mode of life in the 
19th Century and earlier 


Non-Indian 


The Centre's files 
programmes or projects 


The surrounding Indian Reserves 
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LIBRARY The library could be in the following forms: 
1. Books 
2. Pamphlets 
3. Tapes (transcripts) 


(a) reel to reel 
(b) cassettes 


(casks 
4. Slides 
5. Photographs 
6. Documents 


7. Periodicals and Journals 
8. Newspaper Clippings 
92. Films 
GALLERIES Each membered Indian Reserve would have their individual 
gallery for their own exhibits and presentations. 
The Centre will co-ordinate by assisting in setting up 
the galleries. 
Other aspects of education could be on: 


aT Folk Lore 


2. Teepees 
(a) History 
(b) Design 
Iva OtOry 
ii. Song 


iii. Meaning of Design 


(c) Structure 
(d) Tradition 


i. Earning of teepee 
ii. Transaction - passing it on to others 


(e) Purpose 


i. Dwelling (families) 
ii. Ceremonial (societies) 
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Mythology 

Indian Dancing and Songs 

History of their own people, reserves, 
families, etc. 


Medicinal Herbs and their uses. 
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STRUCTURE 
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Drevt 


INDIAN RESERVES } 


ADVISORY 
BOARD 


ADVISORY | 
COUXCI 


INDIAN CULTURAL arD | 
His TORICADPCENTR 


LIBRARY AUDISCORIUN « 
AND 


ARCHIVES | 


GALLERIES 
(ARTIFACTS) 


INDIAN 
CULTURAL : 
ORTENTATION 


MOBILE 
EXHIBITS 


SE HCLE MNS 
COMMUNICATION 


SE Ee 


MEMBERSHIP Membership would be the surrounding Indian 
Reserves: 


Blackfoot Indian Reserve 
Bloods Indian Reserve 
Sarcee Indian Reserve 
Stoney Indian Reserve 
Peigan Indian Reserve 

Eden Valley Indian Reserve 
Big Horn Reserve 


SNOOP WDNM— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS Board members would be elected or appointed 
from each Indian Reserve from the membership. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD Elected by the Board of Directors from the 
Board of Directors 

ADVISORY COUNCIL The elected chiefs or one Indian from each 


reserve on the membership would serve as 
honorary members on the Advisory Council to 
advise the Centre with respect to cultural 
customs, ritual and other Indian activities, 
programmes, and projects. 

ADVISORY BOARD The members would be appointed by the Board 
of Directors and the Advisory Council, and 
would advise the Centre on programmes, pro- 
jects, business, legal matters, and other 
situations. (They could be either Native or 
Non-Native) Primarily resource people. 

ADMINISTRATION 

EMPLOYEES They would be hired by the Executive Director 
with the approval of the Board of Directors. 


MEMBERSHIPS 
(1) Status or Treaty Indians would have full memberships and voting rights. 


(2) Non-status or enfranchised Indians would have associated memberships - 
no voting rights. 


(3) Non-Native or non-Treaty will have affiliated memberships but no voting 
rights. 
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rant MacEwan Community College SCONA CAMPUS 


10523 - 84 Ave., Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone (403) 425-8810 


June 7, 1972 


Dr. Trost 

Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Dr. Trost: 

Find enclosed a brief submission by the Canadian Studies 
Department of Grant MacEwan Community College to the 
Public Advisory Committee on the conservation of 
archaeology and historical resources. 

I was unable to present the submission at the 
Committee's regular hearings. I hope you will consider 
this late submission. 

Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


GRANT MacEWAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


7 
\ vA 
A 


Pg 
Ne 7 if s Z 
Cae [ Cy ae L - 
Sonmener re Ph.D 
Chairman, Canadian Studies Department 


/pa 


encl. 
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Submission to the Commission on Preserving Alberta's 
Historical and Archaeological Sites From the Canadian 
Studies Department at Grant MacEwan Community College, 


Edmonton, Alberta 


The Canadian Studies Department at Grant MacEwan Community College is very 
interested in promoting the identification and preservation of Alberta's 


historical and archaeological sites. 


We are disappointed that at present there is no central agency with the 
power or inclination to make a concerted effort to preserve existing sites. 
Without a co-ordinating body there is little chance that the various dis- 
jointed groups interested in the area could co-operate or communicate to 

the point where an agency would be unnecessary. Certainly many people are 
concerned but they are unable to effectively communicate their concern to 
the right people. We cannot count on private enterprise to make this an area 
of great importance to them. Preserving a heritage and economic growth 

and profit are often incompatible. As well, there are many people who are 
unconcerned for the simple reason that they are unaware of the extent our 


heritage is observable. 


With Alberta's political and cultural heritage, our prime area of concern, 
our department is very anxious that our heritage be preserved for observat- 
ion and interpretation. We would also like to uncover new evidence of our 


heritage and we would hope our finds would be similarly protected. 


As a program in a community college, we are attempting to make our work 
directly relevant to the Alberta community. We can think of no better way 
to achieve this than to help our community appreciate and understand their 


heritage. Only through an understanding of our heritage can we hope to 
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develop a viable identity. Only through self-awareness can a society 


develop a rich cultural expression. 


The lack of significant Albertan or even Western Canadian Studies in the 
school curriculum and the deak¥th of significant literary and historical 
work about Alberta makes it imperative that we expand the base of our 
cultura] self-awareness. There is no better way to start than to promote 


our immediate cultural heritage. 


The Canadian Studies Program at Grant MacEwan Community College is more 
than just concerned about the issue: we are willing to take action. As 
a new program dedicated to serving the community directly we see our in- 
volvement in preserving our historical environment an ideal opportunity 


to fulfill our goals. 


Within our program there are specializations for training people in 
museum and archives work, tourist promotion, and intensive native studies. 
Involvement in identifying and promoting our existing heritage would allow 


our students to combine all of their interests. 


We see our program operating in two ways: our students and staff will be 
valuable resource people in initial identification and preservation work, 
and in seeking new finds; our graduates will be valuable full-time employees 


in an on-going program. 


A strong feature of our program is our belief in the concept of learn-by- 
doing through practicums. Field work in history and archaeology is exactly 


the type of practicums we prefer. 
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At present we have plans for student practicums with the Provincial 
Museum and Archives and the Fort Edmonton Project. We have seven 
students doing a local history of the Strathcona area of Edmonton as 
a summer project through the Federal Government's Opportunity for 
Youth grants. We would like to extend our efforts to the larger area 


of provincial historical and archaeological digs. 


To facilitate this, we recommend that an advisory or regulations board 
be created by the environment authorities or some other government 
agency. This board could be composed of representatives from various 
schools, museums, and associations concerned with the issue. We would 


welcome an opportunity to place a member on this board. 


Our department would be glad to perform any research or task the board 
might suggest. Hopefully this board would have some of our graduates 


to help facilitate their work. 


The Canadian Studies Department at Grant MacEwan Community College 
strongly supports any measures to help make Albertans respect their heri- 
tage. We offer our services to assist in this project in any way 


possible. 


John Hart, Ph.D 
Chairman, Canadian Studies Department 


Grant MacEwan Community College 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS OF CANADA - LES MUSEES NATIONAUX DU CANADA 


NATIONAL MUSCUM OF MAN 
LE MUSEE NATIONAL DE L’HOMME 


OTTAWA 
ONTARIO KIA OM8 


OUR FILE NO, 
NOTRE DOSSIER NO 


June 14, 1972 


Dr. Walter Trost 

Chairman 

Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Dr. Trost: 


As you are doubtless aware the Archaeological Survey of Canada has been 
following with interest the activities of the Environment Conservation 
Authority with respect to the public hearings on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. While the officers 
of the Survey were unable to attend the public meetings, I would like 

to express our great pleasure at the decision of the government of the 
Province of Alberta to actively engage in: the protection of this valuable 
non-renewable resource, and to inform you of our interest in possible 
future co-operation in the development of your programm. 


In order that you might better assess the potential role of the Archaeolog- 
ical Survey of Canada in such co-operation, I am enclosing a brief resumé 
reprinted from "The Archaeological Survey of Canada Research Report ho.1., 
TE 


Should you feel that some form of co-operation or co-ordination between 
your department and this organization would prove useful, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. In addition, please feel free to use any of the 
enclosed reprint in your forthcoming statement on the public hearings. 


Yours truly, 


ari: 
Te ra i 


pate 
etna 


: { 
W.J.Byrne 
Salvage Archaeologist 
Archaeological Survey of Canada 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 


RESEARCH REPORT No.1., 1971 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY CF CANADA 

On Monday, October 11, i971 the Archaeological Survey of Canada 
came into being. The change in title, from the former Archaeology 
Division, has been accompanied by a corresponding shift in the basic 
policy and structure of the Survey. This new emphasis will provide 
for formal recognition of the pressing neeo for a national programme 
in the survey and assessment of Canada's prehistoric heritage, and 
for an agency on the Federal level concerned with the salvage of 
this rapidly disappearing resource. 

The concept of an Archaeological Survey of Canada was initiated 
and developed by Dr. W. E. Taylor, Jr., while he was Chief of the 
Archaeology Division, and who continued to work towards that goal 
Since he became the Director of the National Museum of Man in 1967. 
Of particular significance in the formation of the policy was a 
document entitled "The Nationa] Responsibility of the Archaeology 
Division" prepared by Dr. James V. Wright, Chief of the Archaeology 
Division from 1967 to 1969, for submission to the Senate Committee 
on Science Policy in 1967, much of the philosophy of which was 
published in the form of a Presidential Address to the Canadian 
Archaeological Association by Ur. Wright and reprinted in “Science 
Forum" under the title "A Program is Needed to Stop the Destruction 
of Prehistoric Remains". 

No history of the Survey's implementation would be complete 
without special reference to the interest and support of Mr. André 
Fortier, Assistant Undersecretary of State and Mr. C. J. Mackenzie, 
Secretary General of the National Museums of Canada Corporation. 

A small budget for urgent salvage was available to the Archaeoiogy 
Division since 196S but at its maximun provided only $25,000 per year 
for salvage work. Beginning April 1, 1972, a salvage budget of 
$200,900 per year will be available to the A.S.C. specifically for 
Salvage which will be primarily contracted to archaeologists at 


universities and institutions across the country. The Archaeology 


ae 


Division's past system of issuing contracts for problem oriented research 
will be discontinued. In the future all contract funds will be concen- 
trated on salvage priorities. 

One of the immediate tasks facing the Survey is to compile a 
national inventory of prehistoric sites. Approximately 10,000 sites have 
been recorded in the archives of the Archaeology Division fron staff and 
contract supported surveys. Records of at least five times this number 
of sites have been recorded in Canada by university and provincial museum 
research teams. Without a centralized and computcrized inventory, survey 
planning for projects on the scale of the proposed 3,000 mile-long gas 
pipeline would be most difficult and time consuming (see following report 
by Margaret Stott). 


The organization of the A.S.C. is the following: 


Chief - Dr. George F.MacDonald (formerly Chief, Archaeology Division). 


Salvage Section 


Head - Roscoe Wilneth (formerly Head, Western Canada Section, 
Archaeology Division). 


Staff - Salvage Archacologist - W, syrne 


Research Section 


Head - Dr. James V. Wright (formerly Senior Archaeologist, 
Archacology Division). 


Staff - Atlantic Provinces Archaeologist - D. Keenlyside 
Arctic Archaeologist - R. J. McGhee 
Mackenzie Basin Archaeologist = DN. back 
Quebec Archacologist - R. Marois 
Yukon Archacologist = RE. Morlan 

Curatorial Section 

Head - to be appointed 

Staff - Archivist =) M., Stott 
Catalogucr = Rv Js Pannett 
Custodian of Collections =e Ne Ded lanace 
JEUNE eee Ope De We ua Vem 
Technician P= ShaeMcCarony 
Conservator - To be appointed 

A board of archaeologists from outside the Fedcral service 
appointed by the President of the Canadian Archacological Association 
Willadvise the. Survey on its salvage programme. This hewrd will be 


comprised of the sane nemlers, appomited to advise the CoAsA,. on 
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salvage matters. This newly appointed advisory board consists of the 
following archacologists: 

Chairman - Dr. Richard Forbis (University of Calgary) 

Dr. Charles E. Borden (University cf British Columbia). 
Dr. James F. V. Millar (University of Saskatchewan). 
Dr. W. Noble (McMaster University). 

Dr. C. Martijn (Service d'Archeologie, Québec). 

Dr. J. Tuck (Memorial University of Newfoundland). 

The first session of this board will be on February 24, 1972, the 
day prior to the C.A.A. meetings in St. John's. It is anticipated that 
the board will meet two or three times a year to advise the Survey on 
general salvage policy and to bring to its attention regional salvage 
problems or emergencies. 

Despite the large increase from $25,000 to $200,000 per year 
specifically for salvage archaeology, the fund is only an opening shot 
in the battle to save Canada's prehistoric record. Much effort is 
being devoted tcward attaining Federal legislation in co-operation with 
other Government departments that will require projects which threaten 
this resource, and which are financed by or under Federal Government 
permits, to provide adequate funds for archaeological survey and 
Salvage. It is hoped that such legislation will provide funds for 
salvage in relation to such large scale projects as pipelines, hydro- 
electric development, jumbo airports, etc., for which projects 
totalling more than 20 billion dollars have been proposed within the 
next decade. The salvage budget provided to the Survey will be used 
for urgent salvage or other small-scale salvage projects where costs 
cannot be assessed to development budgets. 

George F. MacDonald 
Chief 


Archaeological Survey of Canada 
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SALVAGE PROGRAMME 

Due to the repidly increasing rate of destruction of archaco- 
logical sites in Canada, a Salvage Section has been created in 
the reorganization of the Archaeology Division as the Archaeological 
Survey of Canada. Recruitment of a Salvage Archaeologist is in 
process, and a budget of $200,000 for 1972/1973 will be available at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

A variety of activities responsible for site destruction are 
being catalogued, together with a listing of the private and govern- 
mental agencies responsible for these activities. These include, 
primarily, gas and oil pipeline construction, hydro development, and 
highway construction, but a number of other activities, in particular 
urban and industrial development, are certain to become important. 

The major function of the Section will be establishing contact 
with the agencies rcferred to above; maintaining liaison with other 
governmental agencies concerned with protection of the environment ; 
scheduling salvage operations and recruiting personnel for the same; 
and, in emergencies, engaging directly in salvage work. It is hoped 
that wherever possible, the responsible agency will support 
financially this salvage work, leaving our relatively small budget 
for projects which cannot be supported in this way. To support the 
Section in gaining information, setting priorities, and recruiting, 
an Advisory Committee has been established under the Chairmanship 
of R: G: Forbis, University of Calgary.” The Sections in turn, wild 
serve in an advisory capacity to other institutions engaged in 
salvage work. 

This change in emphasis carries with it a reorganization of 
the old Division's contract programme. Contracts,will be let for 
salvage work, and these will be solicited by the Salvage Section. 
Research contracts, from now on, will be limited to those solicited 
by the Research Section in direct support of the field work of 
officers of the Survey. 

Roscoe Wilmeth 
Head, Salvage Section 


Archacological Survey of Canada 
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A pressing need for a National Prehistoric Site Inventory has 
arisen from both the increase in concern for the preservation or 
salvage of cultural resources, and the rapid expansion in the scope 
and volume of archaeological research in Canada. At present the 
site record situation is not good, with information held by the 
National Museum of Man, by provincial museums, by academic institu- 
tions and individual scientists, as well as by amateur organizations 


across the country. Generally speaking, there is limited exchange 


of information between these sources. 

The Archaeological Survey of Canada should be in a position to 
provide information about the location and’ nature of sites in Canada, 
as a national service, to all legitimately concerned parties. With 
the current diffusion and lack of uniformity in recording of site | 
information it is impossible for the Survey to provide complete 
information to developers, about sites which fall within areas which 
will be threatened by change. Since salvage archaeology is a prime 
concern of the Survey, it is essential that a system be devised 
whereby accurate information can be provided, as rapidly as possible. 
It is also part of the national responsibility of the Survey to 
assist researchers. The body of information resulting from research 
in Canada is increasing in scope well beyond the capacity of any local 
institution, and the Archaeological Survey of Canada must be in a 
position to integrate and organize information which can be made 
accessible tomseientists: 

The programme which is currently being planned would involve a 
survey of the volume and nature of site records currently existing 
across the country, and careful conversion of existing records to a 
standardized format by members of the Archaeological Survey, or 
individuals in other institutions. Many provincial institutions 
have expressed interest in the project but it is not expected that 
they could provide sufficient staff time from their present 


allottments for direct work on conversion of records. It is hoped 
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that the Survey will receive enough financial support to be able to 
employ the number of individuals required for this massive task and 
to assign them to work at the participating institutions, at least 
until the back-log is processed. 

The compilation of site information will be stored on computer 
tapes, in Ottawa, faciliteting, efficient: and rapid retrieval) {As yet 
the system to be employec has not been selected, although the Museum 
Computer Network is favo-red by many archaeologists in Canada). 

Members of the Survey have spoken with archacologists working in 
most of the provinces, so that scientists are becoming aware of the 
proposed inventory. Werk is currently underway at the Survey to 
arrive at the data form which would incorporate all desired categories 
of information. Once the form is completed it will be circulated, 
along with an explanatory memcrandum and general statement on the 
objectives and format of che National Site Inventory, to institutions 
and individuals across tie country. It is hoped that with the arrival 
of the new fiscal year, concrete plans can be made regarding the 
hiring of the individuals to assist with the conversion of existing 
site records, and the inventory compilation will get underway. 

Ultimately the National Site Inventory should offer a valuable 
national service to all concerned. Once the backlog of information 
has been converted and computerized, an efficient, two-way flow of 
information should be easily established. A request for information 
would be directed to a regional “controlier” (one per province or 
territory), who would forward the enquiry to Ottawa. Within twelve 
(12) hours the information, in the form of a print-out, would be on 
its way to the interested individual or agency. The National Site 
Inventory should comprise an accurate storehouse of information, open 
to rapid and efficient utilization, and reducing to a minimum the 
existing situation of crrors and duplications in documentation. 

Margaret Stott 
Archivist 


Archaeological Survey of Canada 
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11055 - 81 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


August 17, 1972 


Dear Mr. Trost: 


From May 15, 1972 until the present I have been working 
with six others (one of whom is Cheryl Hall) on an OFY Project 
entitled "A Study of Declining Rural Communities in Alberta." 

For the month of July I concentrated my studies in the North-East 
portion of the province. I found working there very interesting 
and have decided to submit to you a brief report on its regional 
historical resources. 


The following report is, admittedly, quite sketchy. How- 
ever if you have any questions or desire further information you 
might either read a lengthier and more detailed account of the 
history of several towns in the region which is contained in our 
study, or else contact me at the above address. 


Whatever, I do hope you will give my suggestions some con- 
sideration. 


Sincerely, 


Sify / pthc: 


Mark Walsh 
MW:ke 


Encl. 
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REPORT ON REGIONAL HISTORICAL RESOURCES OF NORTH-EAST ALBERTA 


The North-East section of the Province of Alberta not only has the 
potential for, but is deserving of land even in need of a carefully planned 
and detailed museum in which to display and explain the various artifacts 
and elements which are a part of its history. 


Such would serve several purposes outside of the most basic one, 
which would be to preserve objects and information for its own sale. One 
qould be to promote regional and ethnic pride among local people by making 
them aware of who their forefathers were, why they settled in this section 
of this province and the problems they faced, especially those unique to 
North-East Alberta. For example, very few people know the story of how 
Father MacDonnel enticed over a hundred peasant farmers from Hibierdine 
Island out to Clandonald, Alta., or the hardships they suffered because of 
their inexperience. It is historical insights such as this which gives one 
greater understanding of the nature of his neighbour, and more respect for 
his own individuality. 


Another would be, by honestly and objectively representing the Cree 
people, both as they lived before the while man came, and the events that 
took place after, to possibly instill in them a greater sense of self-re- 
spect and independence. And at the same time make the white population 
aware of what really happened as most seem to still give more credence to 
the traditional idea of blood-thirsty naked savages. For example, The Frog 
Lake Massacre memorial as it stands now states only that so-and-so were 
murdered by the Indians and does not provide the reader with circumstances 
of the event. Most intelligent people are aware that the Indian inferior- 
ity complex which is crippling to any progress is partially the result of 
mindless biogtry. Ignorance is best cured by education, and very few area 
Indian people (or whites for that matter) ever have the opportunity to visit 
the Provincial museum in Edmonton. 


Still another would be for the benefit of Canadian and American 
tourists. It would aid them to fuller appreciation of the sianificance of 
what they were seeing. For example, it seems many of them have no idea 
that there are several large French-Canadian communities in Northern Alberta, 
and are curious as to the background of these people. 


Although there are several, a very good home for such a museum would 
be the now abandoned convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph in Fort Kent, 
Alberta. It is a very beautiful, very spacious pink stuccoe structure with 
surrounding gardens and fields. It is located less than a mile from Highway 
28A which is a busy route for tourists aoing into and out of the province. 

As well, Grand Centre, the Cold Lake Air Force Base, and of course Bonnyville 
are all within easy driving distance. There are several Department of Hiagh- 
wayS camp grounds in the area, and a large Provincial Park at Franchere on 
Moose Lake. Within a quarter of a mile from the Convent is the home that 

Les Bouchard built in 1911, the first in the district. Within fifteen miles, 
on Hwy. 28A., is the first N.W.M.P. barracks and stables in the North Fort, 
hidden from view by a clump of trees. This could possibly be moved to Fort 
Kent, or at least opened up so that passing motorists could stay and see it. 
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It would be very important with such a museum to clearly incorpor- 
ate the historical and the present significance of North-East Alberta into 
that of the rest of Alberta, and even Canada, as a whole. Though it may 
not be as exciting as the history of other parts of Canada, with certain 
degree of dramatization it can certainly be made interesting to the general 
public. 


Mark Walsh 
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ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


PROSPECTUS ON 


THE CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 


1. Background 


There may not be perfect agreement as to how long man has 
occupied the land that is now contained within the boundaries of the 
Province of Alberta. Archaeologists have shown, however, that this 
occupation has probably extended intermittently over several thousands 
of years, each era and epoch in that long history leaving its own records 
and traces. 

The time of human occupation may be roughly divided into two 
uneven segments, the relatively short recent period from which written 
records remain, and the much longer time of many thousands of years 
preceding the first introduction of European influence. Different 
kinds of records have accumulated from these two eras. 

The West has not been newly won. Even in its second phase of 
occupation, explorers, fur traders, missionaries, and adventurers have 
been itinerant visitors since La Verendre and his sons first saw the 
Rocky Mountains in 1742. Settlers and permanent occupation of the land 
came much later. With Calgary being founded in 1874, and Edmonton as 
a city, in 1904, and the Province itself not yet established until 1905, 
very little of the present phase of human occupation can claim the dis- 
tinction of the century mark. 

Some of our oldest citizens can still remember many of the 
earlier beginnings of our Province's history. In many cases the parents 
and grandparents of people living today were among the early settlers in 
Alberta. It is perhaps for these reasons that the question of giving 
proper attention to the conservation of our historical and archaeological 
resources has become a matter for public concern. The present population 
of Alberta now has a heritage in its own right to consider, cherish and 
preserve. 
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The Government cf Alberta attaches ccnsiderable importance to 
its historical and archaeological resources, and the Honourable Horst 
Schmid, Minister of the Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation, 
and the Honourable William J. Yurko, the Minister of the Environment, 
have requested the Environment Conservation Authority to conduct hear- 
ings on the conservation of historical and archaeological resources in 
the Province. The Ministers have asked the Authority through public 
hearings to review all present legislation and make recommendations 
dealing with the conservation of archaeological resources prior to 
written history as well as historical resources of more recent date. 

Mr. Schmid and Mr. Yurko expressed the view that Provincial 
legislation does not now provide adequate protection for prehistoric 
and historic sites and that provision should be made for the rescue 
and conservation of this portion of our heritace. Since these matters 
are of direct interest to both the Department of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation and the Department of the Environment, the two Ministers 
have jointly requested that public hearinas be held prior to the 
introduction of appropriate legislation by the Government to protect 
the archaeological and historical resources of the Province. 


2. Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources 


In response to a submission made by the Canadian Archaeologi- 
cal Association to the Government of Alberta, the Environment Conserva- 
tion Authority established a Public Advisory Committee on the Conserva- 
tion of Historical and Archaeological Resources. The Advisory Committee 
was under the chairmanship of Dr. R.G. Forbis, the University of Calgary, 
President of the Canadian Archaeological Association. The other members 
were: 

Mr. Hugh Dempsey, The Glenbow-Alberta Institute, Calgary. 


Mr. R. 0. Harrison, Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta, 
Edmonton 40, Alberta. 


Mr. A. W. Farmilo, Supertest Investments and Petroleum Limited, 
Calgary 2, Alberta. 
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Dr. Lou A. Bayrock, Research Council of Alberta, Edmonton, flberta. 

Mr. Alex Cohnston, Canaca Cepartment of Agriculture, Lethbridge, Alberta. 
Chief John Snow, Alberta Indian Association, Morley, Alberta. 

Dr. Alan L. Bryan, University cf Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Mr, James G. MacC€regor, Histcrian, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The Public Adviscry Committee undertook a detailed search into 
existing legislation in Alberta, in other provinces in Canada and in other 
countries. The Committee also studied the available and potential archaeo- 
logical and historical rescurces in the Province as well as the problems of 
their preservation and the needs for the future. 

To assist in the work of the public hearings, the Public Adviscry 
Committee on the Conservation of the Histcrical and Archaeological Resources 
hes prepared the followina documents: (1) a position paper, (2) a corpre- 
hensive tackcround report and (3) a bitliography of further references that 
might assist in the preparation of submissions to the hearings. The present 
prospectus also derives in part from the work of the Advisory Committee. 


3. Archaeological and Fistcorical Resources 


The historical and archaeolocical resources constitute one of the 
most valued, and yet one of the most fragile, assets of Alberta. Many 
important sites and structures have been destroyed or damaged by man and 
nature; many more are endangered by the increasing extensions of urban 
centres and industrial anc public developments. 

The preservation of one's heritace should require no justifica- 
tion. Just as efficiency may be the measure of a successful industry, 
so is the richness of a nation's culture and environment the measure of 
its well being. To lose sight of its past is to lose the roots from which 
a nation has grown. 

The people of Alberta are custodians of its past for the whole 
of mankind as well as for generations of the future. Alberta is part 
of the world comrunity, yet it is one of the few areas which has failed 
to take positive steps to protect its past. It is also the only province 
in Canada which has no comprehensive legislation for the conservation of 
its historical and archaeological resources. 
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The public has a direct interest in assuring that the physical 
remains of Alberta's history and prehistory are preserved for their scien- 
tific, educational, aesthetic and recreational values. Alberta also has 
a moral responsibility to the international community, for the fate of its 
historical and archaeological resources is of interest and concern to all 
mankind. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION: 


Concern for the protection of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta is barely expressed in present legislation. The law 
does recognize the existence of some historic sites on lands owned by the 
Crown, and does protect them to the extent of requiring persons to obtain 
permission from the appropriate authority to enter, explore or excavate 
sites of historical or scientific interest on provincial lands. 

The only legislation relating specifically to sites in Alberta 
are The Public Lands Act (Sec. 20) and The Provincial Parks Act (Sec. 2, 
4, 7, 8, 9 and 11). None of these provisions is broad in scope and they 
tend to be inadequate in preventing the destruction of historical and 
archaeological resources, whether on a small scale or large. 

In addition, The Alberta Heritage Act provides for a Historic 
Sites Advisory Committee, which advises the Minister on all matters 
relating to historic sites. Federal laws such as The Indian Act, The 
Historic Sites and Monuments Act, and The National Parks Act, also con- 
tain some protective legislation, but these specifically refer to Federal 
lands. 


THE RESOURCES: 


Although the archaeological and historical resources of 
Alberta include unique zoological and botanical entities, either 
fossilized or living, the present hearings are primarily concerned 
with the sites, structures and remains which have been created by 
earlier inhabitants of Alberta. These may range in time from paleo- 
Indian campsites of more than ten thousand years ago to cabins of 
pioneer settlers built within the present century. 
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Archaeological resources may include findspots of single 
artifacts, large campsites of prehistoric Indian tribes, buffalo jumps, 
cairns, tipi rings, pictographs and other manifestations, either on the 
surface or beneath it. Historical sites may be defined as localities, 
buildings and structures: (1) that are associated with events that have 
made a sianificant contribution to the broad patterns of history; (2) 
that are associated with the lives of persons significant in the past; 
(3) that embody the distinctive characteristics of a type, period, or 
metnod of architectural constructicn; or (4) that have yielded, or may 
be likely to yield, information important to history. 


THE PRCBLEM: 


The extent of historical and archaeological resources in Alberta 
is at present unknown. In the last two years some surveys have been made 
by a Federal-Previncial historic sites program, but one can only guess at 
the total extent of yet undiscovered or unrecorded resources in the pro- 
vince. 

Added to the problem are the number of influences which are 
destroyine sites of historical and archaeological significance. Most 
common of these are construction, vandalism and the forces of nature. 

Among the construction projects which cestroy sites are dams 
and other irrigation and hydro-electric projects, pipelines, loaaing 
cperations, mines, industrial plents, and highway construction, includ- 
ina such related activities as borrow pits and detours. Urban develop- 
ment is also a destroyer. This includes housing and commercial projects, 
parks, golf courses, recreational areas and airports. Another category 
is rural development, includina the cultivating, levelling and irrigating 
of farms, the construction of hunting lodges, summer cottaces, parks and 
recreational areas and the building of air strips. 

Vandalism is in a class by itself, for such destruction often 
is deliberate. Some of the most comron types of destruction in this 
field are the defacing of pictographs, the pillaging of prehistoric 
campsites or buffalo jurps in a search for projectile points, and the 
senseless daracing of historical buildings and monuments. 
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The forces of nature, while not usually caused by man's 
activities, can often be controlled or harnessed. Most common are 
erosion, caused by rivers and lakes; wind erosion; natural decay; and 
destruction caused by the variable seasonal temperatures upon the soil. 


FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS: 


Legislation may be necessary if the Province is to: 

[a] Assert unequivocally the right of the government 
to all historical and archaeological resources. 

[b] Prevent the wilfull destruction of historical 
and archaeological resources by individuals, 
corporations, and government agencies without 
prior authorization by the Minister responsible 
under the legislation. 

[c] Encourage private persons to participate in the 
preservation of historical and archaeological 
resources. 

[d] Establish an appropriate public advisory board. 

[e] Establish active agencies to preserve historical 
and archaeological resources. 


The province can claim ultimate ownership over any historical 
or archaeological resources within its borders, except on Federal land, 
and it is therefore the obligation of the province to assure the conser- 
vation of these resources whenever necessary or desirable. Where there 
is a choice of alternative methods of preservation, protection should 
normally take precedence over salvaging objects and data. But whatever 
the means of preservation, an active agency of government should be 
established with qualified staff and adequate funds for the effective 
execution of a continuing program in both history and archaeology. 

With the proper legislation and a responsible staff, the 
government will be able to undertake active programs to protect, 
acquire, restore, and maintain historical and archaeological sites, and 
to excavate those which cannot be saved. It can also undertake a compre- 
hensive program of education, to inform the public about its heritage, to 
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make sites available for visitation and study, and to provide proper 
interpretation of them through exhibits, publications and other means. 

There are indications that Albertans are becoming more aware 
of their history. The public wants to know about pre-historic man, about 
buffalo jumps, early ranches, the Mounted Police, pioneers, fur traders 
and explorers. They want to retain their links with the past, as evi- 
denced by recent expressed desires to keep the symbols of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and by efforts to save the Cochrane Ranch, the Rutherford 
House in Edmonton, and the Rundle Lodge in Calgary. Future activities, 
however, may have to depend largely upon legislation which can provide the 
legal basis for conservation, and the framework upon which active programs 
may be built. 

All concerned groups and individuals as well as the general 
public are encouraged to attend the hearings and make their views known. 
The Authority intends to contact as many of these as possible with indi- 
vidual requests to participate. The concensus of these public views and 
sentiments, combined with informed opinions, will form the basis for 
recommendations to the Cabinet for new and improved approaches to 
conservation of Historical and Archaeological resources in Alberta. 
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The following proposal entitled "The 
Historical and Archaeological Sites Protection 
Act", was submitted to the Authority by the 
Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation 
of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 

It is intended only to present the 
committee's suggestion of the form such an Act 
might take, and should not be taken as nec- 
essarily representing the views of the Authority 
or of having any official Government sanction. 


bas 


THE HISTORICAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL STIRS PROTECTION ACT 


(Assented to 


(Explanatory note: The historical and archacological 


—— 


eritage of Alberta is among the most important environmental 

assets of the province, out the rapid social and economic 

levelopment of contemporary society threatens to destroy 

the remaining vestifes of this heritaze, It is therefore 

in the public interest to engage in a comprehensive program 
and 

of historical and archaeological preservation,/to promote the 

ys@ and conservation of such property for the education, 

inspiration, pleasure and enrichment of the citizens of this 

province.) 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent on the Legislative 


Assembly of Alberta, enacts as follows: 


ee In this Act, 

(a) "protected site" means any historical or archseological 
site, trail or watercourse wnichn nna been desicnated 
as such by tho Minister; 

(bo) "historical odject" means an object or feature of 
historical significance; 

(c) “archaeological object" means an object or feature 
of arcnaoological significance; 

(ad) “provincial landmark" means a protected site, of major 
provincial importanco whica has been dssignated ag 


such by Order-in-Council; 


(eo) «Rie itoris SeheT WhenS An APOreicuncaa nla Gener or aor. 
Sh GS HCI) Beier Bsa ene uo fi Or arehacole- ten 
Sipnilicshes! WOlCh Was! peenlc Gsipnaiet: es asc hoy 

(f) “Minister” means the member of the Executive Couneil 
charged with the administration of this Att by the 
Lieutenant Govornor in Ccuncil; 

(zg) “permit” means a permit issued under this Act; 

(nh) “person” means an individual, corporation, government 
department or agency, institution, or any other 
corporate body; 

(1) “privately-owned land" means land ownéd by a person 
other than the Cronn; 

(j) "“pudlic lands" means land owned by the Crown; 

(k) "underwater historic property" means any vessel, 
cargo, archaeological odject. , including any 
Submerged sites of former habitation, or other 
object that has remained unclaimed for more than 


ten years on the bottom of any waters, 
NOTE: le Definitions: 


es (1) The Minister may by order designate any site, parcel 


of land, building cr structure ,of historical jor anchaeblogical 
Significance as a protected site, for the purpose of preserving 
or salvaging the site and the historical or archaeological 


objects therein. 


(2) An order under subsection (1) shall be registered 


under The Land Titles Act, | 


ase 


(i wel AS MPuUrPONen or tiie eds, Of Lb sitios com upd ac 


Lunes oMihehol cons. Goped Vo To: proveeuod S21 ie A. 


(.) For the purnoses of this Act, all underwator 
historie property shall be considered to be protected sites 
and all objects therefrem shall be considerod to be historical 


objects or archaeological objoacts, 


(5) Where an order is made undor subsection (1) in 
respect of privately-owned land, a description sufficient 
to identify the precise location of any site dosignated as 
a protected site shall be considered as sufficient for the 


purposes of the crder. 


NOP: 2.) Designation wins. to. 


Be (1) No person shall knowingly destroy, desecrate, deface, 
move, excavate or aiteor in any way a protected site or remove 

or cause to be romoved therefrom any historical or archaeolosical 
object except to the extent that he is authorized to do so by a 


permit issued under this Act. 


(2) Upon application mado to him in writing, the Minister 
may issue a permit to any person to excavate or alter a protccted 


site anc to remove historical or archaeological objects thorcerrom, 


(3) The Minister may limit a permit as to time and location 


and may imposo such otner terms and conditions as he considers propor. 
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as he may desicnate. 
(S) The Minister may cancol a permit at any time. 


NOTE: Cpe UMebe earch 


Bik (1) “very holder of a permit shall within the time 
specified on his permit furnish to the Minister a progress 
report on the work done giving such information as the Minister 


may require, 


(2) <Any person who excavates or alters a protected site 
shall, after completion of the Bion yabon or alteryiation, 
restore the Si vc) to (its normal, condition insolar eae: cand 
reasonably possible to do so, or to a condition satisfactory 


to the Minister, 


(3) A holder of a permit shall not excavate or alter 
a protected site without the consent of the owner of the 


land concerned, 


(4) Notwithstanding subsection (3), a permit-holder 
may, Witnout previous consent therefor, enter into or upon 


any lands specified in his permit for the purpose of making 


surveys for and surface examinations of historic and archaeological 


391i tes, 
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(5S) When, as the result of excavation. or alteration 
fa protected site, it is shoxvnm that the value of the 
nterest of any verson in the Land or structure effected 
noreby is diminished, the persons carrying out cor causing 
o be carriod out the excavation, altcration or removal 
halk: pay to such person in respees of such diminution: fn 
alue such comvensation as may be mutually agreed upon, or 


n the absence of agreement, an amount to be assessed upon 


pplication fer arbitration. 


(6) The excavation or alteration on privately-owned 
and of an historic or archaeological site which is not a 
rotected site, except in accordance with both the provisions 
nd spirit of this Act, is discouraged and persons having 
nowledge of the location of such sites are encouraged to 
ommunicate such information to the Provincial Historic Sites 


fficer or the Provincial Archacologist. 


NOTE: 4. Duties of permit holder, 


m (1) Where, in the opinion of the Minister, an historic 
r archaeological site or object is likely to be altered, 
lamaged or destroyed by reason of commercial, industrial, 
igricultural, residential or any other development or activity 
xr is likely to be allowed to depreciate by inadvertence or 
lack of attention, or is otherwise worthy of preservation, he 
nay With the approval of the Lieutenant Govornor in Council, 
acquire the site or object for and on behalf of the Govornment 


by gift, 5) chase, lease or by expropriation. 
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(2) Ve eonceuraro tho pregervatiion of protected sites 
on privatalyv-owned land, the Mingster may, With Gie wollte 
consent of the owner, make a subsicy equal to the amcunt of 
taxes psia for the property, or pertion ol provers) union 


The Municipal Taxation Wct, or cxcupt such so tess eromeaus 


or a portion of the taxes imposed under Tno Municipal Taxatag 


INOWG - 


(3) Tho Ministor may indomnify any municipal corporat 
for any loss of tax revenue resulting from an exomption 
under subsection (2), but only to the amount equivalent to 


the exemption. 


preservetion, or maintenance, and amounts expended in any 
given year may be carried forward for as many as ten years 
for application to such taxes, but if a site loses its 

designation as a protected site, any unabsorbed tex credit 


accumulated by the owner shall immediately lapse. 


(S) The Minister may indemnify any municipal corporat 
for any loss of tax revenue resulting from a reduction under 
subsection (4), but only to the amount expended for 


restoration, preservation or maintenance, 


NOTE: 5S. Agreements, 
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6, (1) ctefore authorization is ¢iven for the construcvion 
OF An UVAUSUM AL, ceamureial, mevernuontal or otnor proicet 
hich could rosult im tho Loss of historical “or archacelocical 


sites or objocts, tho applicant shsll furnish ovidence to tho 
Minister that he has caused to bo made at the applicant's 
expense an nistorical and archacological survey by personnol 
approved by the Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board, 
incluaing a survey relating to the preservation, investigation, 
excavation, moving, recording, or salvage of historical and 


archaeological sites and objects threatened with dostruction. 


5 
(2) Expenses under subection (1) shall not exceed 1 per 
cent of the total amount appropriated in connection with the 


project. 


(3) Where any historic or archaeological remains are 
threatened with destruction or damage through any commercial, 
industrial or other activity, tho Minister may require the 
persons undertaking the activity to provide for the conducting 
of such investigation and taking such rocording and salvage 


measures as he considers necessary, 


(li) Gf action taken by the Minister under subsection (3) 
causes actual financial loss through delay or other reasons to 
the person undertaking the activity, the Minister shall pay 


to that person a reasonable sum as compensation for the loss, 


NOTE: 6. Preventative measures, 
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iy (1). Every porson who ccntravenes eny PreviclLen of 
this Act ch a paris er a direst tion or the 2inie ces wader 
this Act is puilty ef an offence end is liable on summary 


conviction to a fine of not more than $1,000 or to imprisonment 


for a term of not more than six months, or both. 


(2) Any historical or archaeological object that is 
taken frem a protected site by a person who is not the holder 
of a permit, or by the hold /of a permit in contravention of 
his permit, may be seized by a person authorized to do so 
by the Miaister and turned over to the deposited in such 


public institution as the Minister may designate. 


NOTE: 7. Penalties, 


ne The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make such 


regulations and orders not inconsistent with tnis Act as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act according to 
the odvious intent or to meet any cases that may arise and 


for wnich no provision is made in this Act, 


NOTE: 8. Regulations, 


9. (1) Tne Minister shall establish a voard called the 
"Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board" to advise and 
make recommendations to him on any or all matters to which 


this Act refers or arising out of the operation of this Act, 


(2) Tne Board shall consist of seven mombers, on 


staggered appointsnents of two years each. 
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C3) See Rinig Ger shakh) atnoint ehh members of the 
Berra. BG Siail Gori rena le tne ehatrnan and Viee-choiLeman 


Of: the Beard frem 248 nanbers, 


(,} The matorsty of Board mewbers shakl pe profoastonally 
Fecepniized in. their particauler ficlas' ef histery er 
archaeology, must have achicved recognition for accomplishment 


in Canadian studies, and must have a specialized knowledge 


of Alberta in relation to their fields, 


(5) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make 
regulations providing for honoraria and travelling and other 
allowances to be paid to those members of the Board who are 


not employees of the Government or a government agency. 


(6) The Minister shall appoint a senior official. of 
his Department who is involved with administoring the Act as 


the secretary to the Board, 

NOTE: 9. Advisory Board, 
10. Upon the advice of the Historical and Archacological 
Advisory Board, the Minister may 


(a) determine the criteria used to designate any site 


as a protected site: 


(b) designate any histcrical or archaeological site, 


trail or watorcoursse as a protected site; 


(4) 


(0) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(1) 


(3) 


(k) 


(1) 


mn See eer ee poe 
CAC YT) Get 


- aes 5 of EL mee oe oh aga nas 1+ a3) - ey as) 42 ywe 
He USCS GPG inane 3 no: ale re Gi Oa. rae Le 3 
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acquire by arpreenonS or by other means sny site 
and reconstruct any bulkidine or renain that is a 
protected site; 

sell, lease, hypothecato or otherwise alienate 


any, such site; 
restore, alter or demolish any protected site; 


specify repairs and’ other measures required to 
mainvain a protected site; 
contribute to the upkeep, restoration, alteration, 


or maintenance of any protected site; 


cause to be inspected any protected site, at least 
ence & year, in order to assure that it is 
maintained and preserved according to the standards 


Bet by the Minister; 


make grants to societics, corporations, and others. 


pursuing objectives within the meaning of this Act; 
issue permits and specify tne conditions of any permit; 


exempt protected sites from the apvlication of such 
standards containod in provincial or municipal health 
or building codes, or both, when such codes would 


othorwiso provont or seriously hindor tho prosorvation, 


BOCES by Oi SI) Ee. CIO Mies G ood Be bie, 
WO: Lee PiCiTeea (Oa -t LBA oh oteg ele 
eae in wecordancoe Witn The Public Serviée, Act’ thet "Mi storical 


Survey of Alborta" ana the "Archacclogical Survey of Alberta" 
Shail.be establishcd as branches of the public service of 


Alper tas 


NOTE: 11. Historical and Archacological Survey 


Agencios, 


age In accordance with the directions of the Ministor, the 
Historical Survey of Alberta and the Archaeological Survey 


ot Alberta shall each: 


(a) maintain an inventory of historical and archacological 


Sites within the province; 


(bo) maintain a Provincial Register of protected sites 


Within the meaning or this Act; 


(c) ‘maintain+a Provincial Register of ‘provincial 


landmarxs within the meaning of this Act; 


(d) establish means of encouraring all perscns to 
Peport Sites and objccts of historical or 


archaeological-significance; 


(e) have access to and examine any files of the Government 
of Alberta which may provide information to assist in 


the presorvation or salvaging of historical or 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(1) 


(k) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 
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presorvc, salvere, or Testore any, prosectod site. 


analyze and prepare reports on the investigations 


avrany site; 


prepare and maintain proper documentation on 


protected sites; 


orovide technical services and advice on protected 


sites on privately-ewned land; 


pudlish regular, accurate and adequate reports, 
both technical and popular, on its activities and 


reshl tsc0r gis we ti vieties.< 


loan historical ard archaeological objects and 


records to weputablo publicsinstitutions: 


post accurate and adequate informational and 


regulatory notices at any protected site; 


enforce or cause to de enforced any regulation 


governing protected sites; 


provide training programs and other activities for 
the education and benefit of non-professional 


persons intearosted in history or archaeology. 


NOTL: 2, 9 Wutloa, 
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vee in accordance with The Public Service Act, there shall 

BS APPOsn Osea FP PeviNeL al haestorie sates Ore iepe. a-Prrovincsat 
Archaoolosist, and such cmployacs as may:bo reouired to carry 
out the activities of the Historical Survey of Alberta and the 


Archaeological Survoy of Alberta, respectively. 


NOTE: 13 op ase 


ee ip The costs incurred in the administration of this Act 
or in carrying out agreemonts entered into under this Act 
shall be paid from and out of moneys appropriated by the 


Legislature for the purposes of this Act, 


NOTE: lu. Expenses, 


15. (1) A trust, called thg "Alberta Historical Trust" shail 
be established as a charitable, educational and non-profit 


corporation, 


(2) The affairs of the Alberta Historical Trust shall 
be under the general direction of a board of trustees who shall 


hold office for a term of three years, 


(3) The Alberta Historical Trust shall stimulate and 
coorcinate historical and archaeological preservation activities 
throughout the province; acquire, vreserve, restore and 
operato historic properties, including those entrusted to it 
by the Government of Alberta; and further the goals of 
preservation by administering programs of educational 


tocnnical and financial assistance, 
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(bo) unless othorwi 
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or boquest, to-sell, cxchunro or otncrwisoe dispoars 


of moneys, S€Cuniciecs , porsonel property. or roa 
estate given or bequeathed to it; 

(c) enter into contracts or agreements with government 
agencies or departments, corporations, associations 
orrpersons Lor tne provection, preacrvation, 


maintenance or operation of any historic property; 


(d§ establish a constitution, bylaws, rules and regulations : 
as it deems necessary for the administration of its 


functions; 


(e) undertake any activities which will enable it to 


carry out the purposes for which it was created, 


NOTE: 15. Alberta Historical Trust. | 


coe A co-orcinating committee shall be establishod to co-ordinate 
the activities of all government departments and agencies which 


may have an effect upon historical and archaeological resources, | 


(1) The co-ordinating committee shall consist of the 
deputy ministers of those departments responsible for Lands 


and Forests, tines and Minerals, Highways, Environment, Tourism, 


Advanced Education, Public Works, and Culture, 


os Bieta SS ee yt en grey eee rae eae Rana ioe ae Fi 
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(3) The co-ordinatins committoce shail meet at least 


once a year, 


NOTE: 16, Co-ordinating conmittco. 


lye (1) The Public Lands Act is amended as to section 20, 
Ssuvsection (1), clause (a), subclause (11) by striking out the 
words “ethnological, historical", 
(2) Tho Provincial Parka Act 19 amondod 
(a) >vassto soction 2, by striking “ont caluse (d), 
(b) by striking out tho words "historical site" 
| wherever theyjioccur in section 2, clauses. (b) 
and) {(e), Section 7, clauses {b), (e) and (a), 
section 8, clause (a) and section 9, clause (ec), 
(c) by striking out the words "historical sites" 
wherevory they occur in sections 9 and il, and 


(d) as to section 7, by striking out clause (a). 


NOTE: 17. Conseouential amencmenvs. 


18. This Act comes into force on the day upon which it is 


assented to, 


Revised dr Mh ont saa ie 
{rom cracs vrevsred, oy 
Goyhonenar Giana, NLA, 
(H.AsDompscy) 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PUBLIC HEARINGS: THE CONSERVATION 


OF HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN ALBERTA 


Alberta. 14th Legislature. 2nd Session, 1961. Legislative 
Assembly. A bill for the protection of historical, 
archaeological, palaecntclogical, ethnic and meteoric 
sites and objects. Edmonton, Alberta, L.S. Wall, Queen's 
Printer, 1961. 4p. (Not Passed) 


Alberta. Laws, statutes, etc. The Alberta Heritage Act, R.S.A., 
1970, c.13. Edmonton, Alberta, L.S. Wall, Queen's Printer, 
19705, "ps h23=125), 


British Columbia. Laws, statutes, etc. Archaeological and 
htstorie STtes protection act, 1960, °S:B.Cs, T960, cee. 
Victoria, B.C., D. McDiarmid, Cueen's Printer, 1960. 4 p. 


The Council for Canadian Archaeology. Salvage archaeology 
for Canadian archaeology, 1970, n.p:, 1970. 11 p. 


Dempsey, Hugh A. Historic Sites of Alberta. Edmonton, 
Alberta, Alberta Government Travel Bureau, 1952 [10th printing, 
1970] “64. 


Environment Conservation Authority. A prospectus for public 
hearings: the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta. Edmonton, Alberta, March, 1972. 7 p. 


The Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical 
and Archaeological Resources. The conservation of historical 
and archaeological resources in Alberta; a report. Edmonton, 
Alberta, Environment Conservation Authority, March, 1972, 32 p. 


The Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of historical 
and Archaeological Resources. Position paper for public 
hearings: the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta. Edmonton, Alberta, Environment 
Conservation Authority, March, 1972. 7 p. 


Subject compilation of protective legislation from British 
Columbia, Cntario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Territory, together with excerpts from Alberta's 
Public Lands Act, Heritage Act and Provincial Parks Act, 
as well as Alberta's Bill 40 which did not pass the 1961 
session. n.p., July, 1971. 1 v. (looseleaf) 


Unesco. Recommendation cn international principles applicable 
to archaeological excavations, adopted by the General 
Conference at its ninth session, New Delhi, December, 1956. 
Paris, Frances” (97k. = 1198p. 


The above material may be consulted at the Information Centre of the 
Environment Conservation Authority, 9912 - 107 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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